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Voit. XXIX. 


Reaina’s Weaina: 


OR, REMINISCENCES OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. 


Wuen first I saw the pale and pretty 
daughter of the Duke of Kent she 
was fatherless. Her fair, light form 
was sporting in all the redolence of 
youth and health on the noble sands 
of old Ramsgate. It was a fine 
summer day, not so warm as to in- 
duce languor, but yet warm enough 
to render the fanning breezes from 
the laughing tides, as they broke 
gently on the sands, agreeable and 
refreshing. Her dress was simple; 
a plain straw bonnet, with a white 
riband round the crown, a coloured 
muslin frock, looking gay and cheer- 
ful, and as pretty a pair of shoes on 
as pretty a pair of feet as I ever re- 
member to have seen from China to 
Kamschatka. Rove where you will, 
in the galleries of the Louvre, of 
Versailles, in David's atelier, or in 
the halls and museums of our own 
loved isle, I defy you all, my good 
masters and mistresses, to find me a 
prettier pair of feet than were those 
of the belle Victoria, when she 
played with the pebbles and the tides 
on Ramsgate sands. Her mother 
was her companion, and a venerable 
man, whose name is graven on every 
human heart that loves its species, 
and whose undying fame is recorded in 
that eternal book where the actions of 
men are written with the pen of 
Truth, walked by her parent's side, 
and, doubtless, gave those counsels, 
and offered that advice, which none 
were more able to offer than him- 
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self,—for it was Wiitn1amM WILBER- 
rorcE!! 

Yes, there he was,—he, the mighty 
moral combatant of that now crushed 
giant, Slavery! who had fought so 
nobly and so well for the great prin- 
ciple that no man had a right, either 
real or imaginary, to the person and 
being of another man! Ah! never 
shall I forget with what irresistible 
force those lines recurred to my mind, 
as I gazed on the diminutive and 
eonblinn form of that moral Her- 
cules,— 


** Were I so tall to reach the poles, 
Or grasp the ocean with a span, 

I would be measured by my soul,— 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


Yes, the mind, unchained, unfet- 
tered, unenslaved,—the mind, im- 
mortal as the Being from which it 
sprang, and as immortal as the state 
of existence to which it is destined,— 
“the mind’s the standard of the 
man.” And what a mind was there 
before me! Wilberforce was not 
simply the benevolent, the virtuous, 
and the pious; but he was a great 
man, with a great mind, occupied 
about great interests, large and vast 
questions, and devoted to the glorious 
mission of raising his fellow-men, in 
all countries and climes, from de- 
gradation, misery, brutality, and 
bondage. 

Mr. Wilberforce looked, on that 
day, all benevolence. And when did 
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he look otherwise? Never, but when 
the wrongs of humanity made his 
fine heart “bleed, and caused the flush 
of honest indignation to mantle his 

ale forehead. His kindly eye fol- 
ued with parental interest every 
footstep of the young creature, as she 
advanced to and then retreated from 
the coming tide; and it was evident 
that his mind and his heart were full 
of the future, whilst they were in- 
terested in the present. ‘“ There is, 
probably, the future monarch of an 
empire, on whose dominions the great 
orb of day never sets,” was a thought 
which was evidently depicted on his 
face, as he pointed to the little dancing 
queen, who was so much amused at 
getting her shoes wet in a breaker, 
which had advanced farther and with 
more rapidity than she expected. 
The Duchess of Kent waved her 
hand, and Victoria, obedient to the 
signal, did not again risk the dangers 
arising from damp feet. 

The scene was interesting. The 
old veteran in the cause of humanity 
and truth, placed between his hands 
the little fingers of the blooming 
girl of five years of age, and some- 
thing was then said, which I would 
have given a great deal to have heard, 
which caused the blue eyes of our 
now beloved queen to stare most 
fixedly at her venerable instructor, 
whilst her devoted mother looked 
alternately at both, evidently inter- 
ested and affected by the contrast. 
No doubt some monitory, touching, 
truthful words had fallen from the 
lips of Mr. Wilberforce ; and it may 
be that from that sacred moment 
she dated her first abhorrence of the 
principles and practice of slavery. 
Like arrows directed by a skilful 
marksman were the well-prepared 
words and thoughts of that universal 
philanthropist ; “and, doubtless, they 
fell not in vain on the ear of the 
young Victoria. The conversation 
was deep and solemn for a few mi- 
nutes, but Mr. Wilberforce, knowing 
so well the listlessness and versatility 
of youth, never wearied those he in- 
structed by long and misplaced ha- 
rangues, but gently led them on to 
some point of interest, or to some 
great principle, and when he’ had 
made the impression, fixed the at- 
tention, and riveted the thoughts of 
his young friends, he entered into 
their juvenile amusements, enjoyed 
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their varied recreations, and caused 
them to feel that he sympathised with 
all that was virtuous, beautiful, and 
good. Thus the little party I have 
described advanced to the edge of the 
tide, and the emancipator of the 
Negro and black population of the 
world, condescended to the trifles of 
watching the encroachments of each 
new breaker, and to the tact of a 
Newfoundland dog, who exhibited 
his skill in bringing safe to shore 
some sticks, which were thrown at 
great distances into the sea that he 
might swim after them. 

It was in this way that an hour 
was spent. I had known Mr. Wil- 
berforce more in public than in pri- 
vate life, though I had visited him at 
his quiet residence at Brompton, and 
always found him accessible and kind. 
But I had the prudence not to intrude 
upon him on this occasion, and I was 
simply a spectator. The duchess 
was earnest in her manner during a 
great portion ofthat hour, and seemed 
much delighted when Mr. Wilber- 
force fixed the attention of her darling 
daughter by some sentences he pro- 
nounced in her hearing. I am quite 
satisfied they related to slavery. His 
attitude, his movements, his solemn- 
ity, and the fixed eye, and deeply 
mournful face of his charming young 
pupil, convinced me of that. I think 
he described to her a young slave 
girl, torn from her parents, consigned 
to a slave ship, delivered up to a 
cruel and inhuman trafficker in flesh, 
and subjected to the lash, and to 
misery, tears, and groans, ere her 
heart should have even known what 
sorrow and anguish were. But the 
hour soon flitted away. The duchess 
and her daughter returned to their 
modest and unpretending dwelling, 
and Mr. Wilberforce, joined by some 
friend, walked quietly on the pier. 

The favourite bathing-woman of 
the Princess Victoria appeared, as 
the party retired, to smile and curtesy, 
and receive the nod of youthful re- 
cognition on the part of her royal 
highness, who asked some little ques- 
tion about the best hour to bathe the 
next morning. I kept my distance, 
but followed the duchess and my now 
queen towards their abode, and I ob- 
served with delight the freedom from 
affectation and restraint in which the 
daughter was educated by her royal 
mother. The townspeople and the 
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visitors were respectful in their man- 
ner, and the young Victoria was 
courteous, and yet lively. She was 
just the light, gay being she ought to 
have been at such an age, and under 
all the circumstances of her rank and 
prospects; and she even then knew 
that, which her recent visits to the no- 
bility of England have distinctly 
proved she continues to feel, that the 
monarchy of Great Britain is limited, 
constitutional, and popular. 

And let not the unobservant man, 
who notices not the daily and hourly 
meanderings of the youthful mind, 
until it becomes vast and majestic in 
maturer years, smile at this statement 
of the early sentiments of the Queen 
Victoria. Education does not com- 
mence with the alphabet. It begins 
with a mother’s look—with a father’s 
nod of approbation, or a sigh of re- 
proof—with a sister’s gentle pressure 
of the hand, or a brother's noble act 
of forbearance — with handfulls of 
flowers in green and daisy meadows 
—with birds’-nests, admired, but not 
touched — with creeping ants, and 
almost imperceptible emmets—with 
humming bees and glass beehives— 
with pleasant walks in shady lanes, 
—and with thoughts directed, in 
sweet and kindly tones and words, to 
nature, to beauty, to acts of bene- 
volence, to deeds of valour and of 
virtue, and to the source of all good, 
to God himself. 

Now I believe, in my conscience, 
and I may add that I have the best 
of all reasons for saying so, that the 
arliest years of the young Victoria, 
her first education, partook of this 
character, and was devoted to such 
recreations as those of which I have 
been speaking. It was felt by her 
illustrious mother that the cultivation 
of the heart was of yet more im- 
portance than that of the mind, and 
that her daughter's tastes should be 
those which would render her happy, 
as well as capacitate her for the most 
intellectual society, and for pro- 
nouncing on very interesting and 
important questions. 

There was a little incident con- 
nected with my first impressions and 
first sight of the Princess Victoria, 
which I record with pleasure. As 
she proceeded up the High Street 
from the sands, there sat on a low 
step of a closed shop an aged Irish- 
woman, pale, wan, dejected, sorrow- 
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ing, her head bent forward, and, 
whilst all nature was gay, she looked 
sickly, sad, and famishing. Whether 
she was too depressed to beg, or too 
exhausted at that moment to make 
the effort, I cannot tell; but she 
asked for no alms, and even looked 
not at the passers by. ‘The young 
princess was attracted by her appear- 
ance, and spoke to the duchess. “I 
think not,” were the only words I 
heard from her mamma; and, “Oh! 
yes, indeed,” was all I could catch 
of the youthful reply. I have 
no doubt that the duchess thought 
the old woman was not in need 
of relief, or would be offended 
by the offer of alms; but the 
princess had looked under her bon- 
net, and gained a better insight 
into her condition. ‘There was a 
momentary pause; the Princess Vic- 
toria ran back a few steps most 
nimbly, and with a smile of heartfelt 
delight placed some silver in the 
hands of the old Irishwoman. Tall 
and stately was the poor creature, 
and as she rose slowly with clasped 
hands and rivetted features, she im- 
plored the blessing of heaven on the 
“ English lady.” She little dreamed 
that that lady would be the future 
queen of these realms, or that she 
was a member of that house of Bruns- 
wick whose illustrious scions have 
ever been distinguished for their 
sympathy with human suffering, and 
for that charity which is kind and 
which never faileth. The old Irish- 
woman was so taken by surprise 
by this unexpected mark of bene- 
ficence on the part of she knew 
not whom, that she turned over her 
sixpences again and again, thanked 
the Virgin as well as the “ young 
lady” a thousand and a thousand 
times, and related to those who 
stopped to hear her exclamations the 
“good luck” that had come upon 
her. A few moments more, and 
we had all separated—the beggar to 
her wallet, the duchess and princess 
to their studies and occupations, Mr. 
Wilberforce and his friend to their 
causeries, and myself to my reflec- 
tions on the chances and changes of 
this sunny and cloudy world. I can- 
not say au revoir, for in this life we 
shall certainly never meet again ; but, 
thank God, there is a world where 
pure thoughts and noble souls will 
all form part of one vast stock of 
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happiness and virtue, where truth 
shall be eternal and bliss unalloyed. 

The youthful monarch of these 
realms was the daughter of a man 
whose character has not been ade- 
quately estimated, and whose talents 
and virtues have not met with all the 
praise to which they were entitled. 
How wasthis? Was it that he spent 
his youth in dissipation and folly, 
and, like the prodigal, returned in 

nitence and rags? By no means; 
or he was a pattern of prudence, 
economy, Saat life, and active, in- 
dustrious habits. He made no debts, 
incurred no unnecessary expenses, 
delighted in books, education, and 
charity ; and was an admirable son, 
a model of a soldier, and one of the 
best of husbands. Was it that his 
stern habits as an officer made for 
him enemies, and that these, in after 
life, sought to detract from his fair 
fame as a civilian? There may be 
something in this ; but the real secret 
of the little that has been kindly 
said and written of the duke is this, 
—that he belonged to a political 
party which never praises those who 
serve it, because it is a divided, split, 
jealous, and unconfiding party. 

His royal brothers, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Dukes of York, 
Clarence, and Cumberland, entertain- 
ed high Protestant and Conservative 
principles, and attached themselves 
to such leaders as Pitt, Liverpool, 
Wellington, and Castlereagh. The 
Dukes of Kent and Sussex took for 

litical guides the ejected and for- 
orn Whig party, and enrolled them- 
selves in the ranks of “ His Majesty's 
opposition.” Unaccustomed to power 
and office, and unused to the great 
a of being able to confer 

enefits on others by reason of hold- 
ing posts of governmental importance, 
the Whig party at last degenerated 
into a mere cabal, finding fault with- 
out cause, opposing one system with- 
out having any other to substitute 
for it, and, finally, as a party, re- 
duced to lean on another faction 
then rising into notice—men who 
have heen called Radicals, because 
they struck at the root of those po- 
litical institutions which Whigs and 
Tories had, till then, both professed 
to admire and love. 

I remember on one occasion, at a 
public banquet, at which the Dukes 
of Kent and Sussex were present, the 
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former returned thanks on the part 
of the royal family for the honour 
which had been conferred by the 
health of the junior members having 
been drunk; and the noble duke then 
hastily glanced at his own position. 
“Tam a friend of civil and religious 
liberty, all the world over,” said his 
royal highness. “I am an enemy 
to all religious tests. I am a sup- 
porter of a general system of educa- 
tion. All men are my brethren; 
and I hold that power is only dele- 
gated for the benefit of the people. 
These are the principles of myself 
and of my beloved brother the Duke 
of Sussex. They are not popular 
principles just now ; that is, they do 
not conduct to place or office. All 
the members of the royal family do 
not hold the same principles. For 
this I do not blame them; but we 
claim for ourselves the right of think- 
ing and acting as we think best ; and 
we proclaim ourselves, with our 
friend Mr. Tierney, ‘ members of 
his majesty’s loyal opposition.’ ” 
This was a bold stand, as it was 
also a singular position for a member 
of the royal family, for a son of the 
reigning monarch ; but to it his royal 
highness adhered to the latest period 
of his life. It would perhaps be cu- 
rious, and even interesting, to in- 
quire into all the circumstances which 
led the Dukes of Kent and Sussex to 
associate themselves with the opposi- 
tion party in and out of parliament. 
It has been thought by some men 
that the small incomes which were 
bestowed on those illustrious indi- 
viduals, and which would not admit 
of their taking their proper rank at 
court, threw them necessarily into 
the ranks of the opposition. Those 
ranks were, of course, always open 
to them. The leaders of the Whig 
party were too happy to enlist 
amongst their followers two princes 
of the blood-royal; and in propor- 
tion as the Prince of Wales abjured 
the errors and follies of his youthful 
days, and adopted from conviction 
true Conservative principles, in the 
same proportion did a general feeling 
of anxiety exist among the Whig 
leaders to secure the planting of a 
drapeau of opposition and resistance 
on the part of two sons of George ITI. 
It must, however, be at once con- 
ceded, that whilst the political — 
ples or prejudices of the Dukes of 
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Kent and Sussex were nearly iden- 
tical, the former invariably expressed 
himself with more reserve and pru- 
dence than did the latter. Not that 
he was less a Whig than his noble 
brother; but he was more impressed 
with the fact of his near relationship 
to the throne, and with the necessity 
for shewing deference to the council- 
lors of his royal father. 

I remember on one occasion to 
have heard sentiments of so hostile a 
character to the then government of 
the Prince Regent pronounced at a 
public dinner by the Duke of Sus- 
sex, that even those present who en- 
tertained the same political senti- 
ments with his royal highness ad- 
mitted that so marked and personal 
a line of conduct was scarcely be- 
coming a prince of the blood-royal. 
Some good Conservatives left the 
room, much to the annoyance of the 
duke; and I firmly believe that their 
conduct read a lesson to him which 
he never forgot; and that thereafter 
he laid it down as a rule to abstain 
from all political allusions in his 
speeches, except in the House of 
Lords. This rule, however, he broke 
through when he attended the an- 
nual meetings of a society which was 
first established by the Dissenters to 
oppose the bill of Lord Sidmouth, 
and which afterwards, under the title 
of “the Protestant Society for the 
Protection of Religious Liberty,” be- 
came in reality an association for the 
persecution of the Established Clergy. 
On the anniversaries of this society, 
when the Duke of Sussex attended, 
he indulged in no very measured 

hrases against the Church of Eng- 
and, and availed himself of those oc- 
casions to inform the Dissenting 
body throughout the country that he 
preferred the Lancasterian to the 
national system of education; that 
he was by no means opposed to the 
principle of Dissent; that he was no 
advocate for Church Establishments ; 
that he was much more attached to 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety than he was to the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge ; and that his affections were 
by no means associated with the prin- 
ciples or proceedings of the old 
church societies of these realms. 

The Duke of Kent, possessing a 
more methodical and regular mind 
than his brother Sussex, was less 
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hasty in his decisions, and less ener- 
getic in his statements. His prefer- 
ences were undoubtedly those of his 
brother, but he had a greater com- 
mand of himself, and did not so fre- 

uently express his aversions as did 
the Duke of Sussex. The life of the 
former had indeed been one of a 
strictly regular and military cha- 
racter; whilst his brother had been 
cast into literary and political circles 
all hostile to Toryism and Conserva- 
tism, all opposed to the clergy, all 
friendly to the French revolution, 
all disposed to proclaim and propa- 
gate extreme views, and all at va- 
riance with the court and with that 
alliance of foreign princes which was 
essential to the destruction of French 
influence, and to the prevention of 
the success of French intrigue. 

The Duke of Kent was the fourth 
son of George III. He was born the 
2d of Nov. 1767; and at the age of 
18 was sent to Germany by order 
of his royal father. He resided suc- 
cessively at Luneberg and Hanover 
until he had completed his 20th 
year; and during that period his 
whole income consisted of an allow- 
ance of 1000/. per annum, of which 
his governor had the sole disposal, 
with the exception of a guinea and a- 
half per week for pocket-money. The 
two next years of his life were passed 
at Geneva, but without any increase 
of income; and very many were the 
privations to which he had to submit 
arising out of his high rank and ele- 
vated position. With the rank of 
colonel, he subsequently commanded 
the 7th Fusileers, forming part of the 
garrison of Gibraltar, under General 
O'Hara, in 1790-91, before the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war 
with France. From Gibraltar he 
was removed to Canada in 1791, 
thence to Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
again to Canada, where, as command- 
er of the forces, he gained universal 
respect, if not esteem. 

It has been a charge often brought 
against the noble duke that he was 
too severe a disciplinarian, and that 
this was to be attributed to a temper 
soured by rather harsh conduct on 
the part of his royal parents. It has 
been alleged that the duke did not 
voluntarily follow the military pro- 
fession, and that the posts assigned 
to him were likewise by no means 
such as he would have desired to 
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select. This state of things, it is 
added, rendered him cross and severe, 
and made him by far less lovable 
than the Duke of Sussex. I cannot, 
however, subscribe to the accuracy 
of this statement. The Duke of Kent 
was by no means averse to the pro- 
fession of arms, loved the soldiers 
who served under him as his bro- 
thers, obeyed with the utmost alacrity 
the orders of his superiors, and set 
an admirable example of dutiful sub- 
mission ; but whenever a suitable 
opportunity was afforded him of 
on his affection for his troops, 
1e availed himself of it with an 
alacrity and pleasure which shewed 
that he possessed a kind and generous 
heart. 

During the period of the Duke of 
Kent's service in British America, he 
received orders to sail for the West 
Indies and to join in the attack made 
under Sir Charles Grey upon the 
French islands. At the conflict at 
St. Lucie, he greatly distinguished 
himself, and gave undeniable proof 
that he was a brave soldier as well 
as a skilful officer. From America 
he returned to Gibraltar, and was 
appointed governor of that important 
fort. Called at length to England 
he was appointed to the command of 
the 1st Foot, with the rank of field- 
marshal. The duties of this new 
station were performed with exem- 
plary diligence and zeal; and the 
annals of the Horse Guards can attest 
to his wise and judicious counsels, to 
his strict attention to the laws and 
regulations of the army, and to his 


attentive regard for the comfort and , 


happiness of the soldiers. 

The restoration of peace to Europe 
opened new fields of occupation for 
his generous and active mind. He 
devoted himself to the cause of 
charity, to the diffusion of benevolent 
principles, to the amelioration of the 
physical as well as the social and 
moral condition of his fellow-sub- 
jects; to the encouragement of the 
arts, science, philosophy, and know- 
ledge. The inventor of new im- 
xrovements or discoveries found in 
fim a patient, discriminating, and 
kind patron. ‘The poet and the man 
of letters were always received by 
him with respectful’ consideration. 
The improvement of the drama was 
an object he desired. ‘The deaf and 
dumb he sought to raise by the ap- 
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plication of science to their unfor- 
tunate condition. The blind he looked 
on with tenderness and sympathy, 
and rejoiced greatly at the invention 
of raised letters by which they might 
teach themselves to read with their 
fingers. The orphan and the widow 
were the objects of his special solici- 
tude; and the ignorant and pro- 
fligate he sought to reclaim by peni- 
tentiaries, schools, and various other 

means of useful and practical know- 
ledge. It is true, indeed, that “ Re- 
gina” cannot but enter her protest 
against those schools of general know- 
ledge, without specific and fixed re- 
ligious creeds, which his royal high- 
ness felt it to be his duty to foster and 
multiply. “The Bible—the whole 
Bible!” was the ery of the Duke of 
Kent. He did not bear in mind that 
all the heresies which have existed 
from age to age in the so-called 
Christian Church have been claimed 
to be founded on, and to belong to, 
the system of Christianity taught by 
the Bible. He forgot that Christ 
taught his Church and established it, 
as well as gave to them that sure 
word of prophecy to which all Christ- 
ians will, of course, do well to take 
heed ; and when he insisted that it 
was sufficient to teach a child the 
Holy Scriptures, without supplying 
note or comment, he forgot that chil- 
dren who are sent into the world 
without a creed, without a church, 
and without possessing a love of, and 
a reverence for, authority in matters 
of religion, will soon fall victims to 
impostors, fanatics, heretics, and vain 
babblers. Hence as men’s minds 
have progressed, and as religious and 
sound church principles have ad- 
vanced, the system called “ Lancas- 
terian” has given way to the national 
schools of the Church, and fixed 
creeds and truths are, thank God! 
rapidly taking the place of vague 
notions and undefined opinions. 

The indefatigable zeal and the 
generous conduct of the Duke of 
Kent with regard to all charitable 
institutions, during several years of 
his life, gained for him deserved 
popularity ; and himself and his bro- 
ther Sussex were regarded by the 
directors of hospitals, dispensaries, 
and other asylums for the relief of 
suffering humanity, as the sheet- 
anchors of their rising institutions. 
The Duke of Kent was a manly, 
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straightforward, and good public 
speaker. His voice was very far 
superior to that of his brother Sussex, 
and he had a much greater command 
of language and power of suitable 
and forcible utterance. The latter 
possessed the more classical and 
literary mind; but the strong sound 
sense of the former far outweighed 
at public meetings these lesser ad- 
vantages. The punctuality of the 
Duke of Kent was an admirable 
feature in his character, and his con- 
descension to his inferiors both in 
rank and attainments was most charm- 
ing. 

This was the prince from whom, 
and from his alliance with her illus- 
trious mother, Her Serene Highness 
Victoria Maria Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the former reigning Duke 
of Saxe Coburg, and widow of His 
Serene Highness the Prince of Lei- 
nengen, as well as sister to the now 
King of the Belgians, sprang the 
Princess Victoria, the honoured and 
beloved monarch of these realms. 

The Duchess of Kent was in all 

respects worthy of the confidence 
and affection of her royal consort. 
3rought up under the immediate 
care and superintendence of her il- 
lustrious mother conjointly with her 
brother, the now King of the Belgians, 
her mind was richly stored with use- 
ful knowledge, and her heart imbued 
with noble and generous principles. 
In 1802, at the age of sixteen, in 
compliance with the entreaties of her 
father, to whom she was most ten- 
derly attached, and who, anticipating 
his approaching dissolution, desired 
earnestly to see his only surviving 
daughter married before his death, 
she was united to the then Hereditary 
Prince of Leinengen, who was twenty- 
eight years older than herself. Un- 
fortunately for the Princess of Co- 
burg, no union could have been less 
appropriately or wisely made; for 
neither the person, manners, quali- 
fications, nor habits of the prince, were 
such as to secure her confidence or 
contribute to her happiness. Devoted 
to the amusements of the chase, and 
afflicted by a most violent and irrit- 
able temper, he rendered the family 
circle most unhappy, and for several 
years her life was any thing but 
satisfactory or even peaceful. 

But the princess fulfilled all her 
duties as a wife and a mother in so 
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exemplary a manner, from the period 
of her marriage to the year 1814, that 
the breath of slander never was di- 
rected against her fair fame and 
honour. She sought by the cor- 
rectness of her life, the suavity of her 
manners, and the diligent discharge 
of her maternal duties, to raise the 
character of the house of Leinengen, 
by no means ennobled by her hus- 
band. By himshe had two children, 
—ason, born in 1804; and a daughter 
in 1807. The same exemplary con- 
duct was maintained by his widow 
after the decease of the Prince of 
Leinengen ; and her pure fame was 
not confined to the small state of 
which she was the pride and the 
ornament. When, then, in 1818 this 
country earnestly desired that the 
Duke of Kent should marry, public 
opinion, as well as the feeling of the 
royal family of England, pointed her 
out to his royal highness as a princess 
every way worthy of his choice. 
The similarity of tastes of the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent was the basis 
of their connubial happiness. Simple 
and unostentatious in her manners, 
and possessing peculiar gentleness 
and sweetness of character, she won 
not only the affections of her husband, 
but of all who had the happiness of 
becoming acquainted with her ad- 
mirable life and disposition. 

This country, severely and most 
painfully disappointed in its general 
and just expectations with regard to 
the much-desired succession to the 
throne in the person of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, looked with 
deep and unquestionable anxiety 
at the period in question to the sub- 
ject of the heir to the throne. Not, 
indeed, that there was no prospect of 
a succession in any of the branches 
of the royal house, since the Duke of 
Cambridge was married in 1818 to 
the daughter of the Landgrave of 
Hesse ; and the Duke of Cumberland 
had been married in 1815 to the 
daughter of the Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz, and widow of the 
Prince of Brunfels. By both those 
marriages children have been born 
wellentitled tothe loveand admiration 
of the people of England. But at 
the period of which I write no issue 
had been born, and the future was, 
therefore, involved in much obscurity. 
The Duke of Kent, also, had ren- 
dered himself popular by his attention 
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to the charitable and scientific in- 
stitutions of the country, and his 
marriage was very generally desired. 
The proposed marriage met, also, 
with the hearty concurrence of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
who, in May 1818, directed Lord 
Liverpool to present a message to 
the House of Lords announcing his 
royal consent to the union, and his 
confidence that parliament would 
make all suitable arrangements. 
Acting on the principle of increased 
provision adopted in the case of the 
Duke of Clarence, Lord Liverpool 
proposed an addition of 6000/. per 
annum to the Duke of Kent’s income, 
and which grant was the more neces- 
sary inasmuch as the duchess had 
lost by her marriage with the duke 
an income of between 4000/. and 
5000/. per annum. It was on this 
occasion that Henry Brougham se- 
ceded from the Curwens, the Herons, 
the Methuens, and the Protheroes, 
who opposed the additional grant, 
and joined with Lord Althorp in ex- 
pressing his conviction that it was 
most important that the succession 
should be kept up, and that the issue 
of the marriage should be provided 
for thereafter in suitable splendour. 
On the discussion which took place 
in the House of Commons there were 
52 who recorded their votes against, 
and 205 for the grant ; and of those 
52 the far greater number were men 
who yet professed vast respect and 
esteem for his royal highness. Thus 
it always has been with the Whigs. 
Profligate in non-essentials, they 
are mean and shabby in essentials. 
Fawning and sycophantic at court, 
they are rough-shod, severe, and 
haughty in parliament. 
Themarriage, which was celebrated 
without pomp or display, took place 
on the 29th May, 1818; whilst the 
Duke of Clarence was married to 
the present queen dowager on July 
11th of the same year, and the Duke 
of Cambridge on May 7, 1818. A 
vast deal of nonsense has been written 
by the critics of the ultra-liberal 
school on the supposed “ indelicacy” 
of the princes of the blood-royal all 
hastening, at the same period of time, 
to raise up progeny as soon as the 
line of the Prince Regent had be- 
come extinct. Undoubtedly, this 
absurd criticism does not apply to 
the Duke of Cumberland, since his 
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marriage took place in May 1815, 
and the noble, intellectual, amiable, 
and beloved Prince Ernest was born 
in 1819. But with regard to the 
Dukes of Clarence, Cambridge, and 
Kent, the objection is equally un- 
just. They rightly felt that the 
House of Brunswick was dear to the 
English people, that the nation 
ardently desired the question of suc- 
cession should be placed beyond 
doubt, and that, as life was uncertain, 
and the chances of leaving offspring 
not less so, it was clearly their duty 
to marry. 

The question of succession is at all 
times, and in all countries, where 
either an absolute or a limited mo- 
narchy exists, one of great importance 
and national interest. But nowhere 
can it be more so than in Great Bri- 
tain, where political parties are so 
nearly poised, where the Romish 
Church is perpetually striving to come 
up to a level with, if not to have the 
superiority, over the national faith, 
and where all the weight and au- 
thority, unity and power, of a mon- 
archy is required to keep democracy 
from making constant and fearful 
encroachments. 

The Duke of Sussex was the only 
son of George III. who declined to 
make a royal alliance with a foreign 
princess. His affections and sympa- 
thies were otherwise engaged, and, 
whilst he took the liveliest interest in 
the marriage of his favourite brother 
the Duke of Kent, he did not enter- 
tain the idea of his own issue ever 
ascending the throne. The royal 
duke announced at a public dinner in 
Freemasons’ Hall the marriage of his 
illustrious relative, and the news was 
received with sincere delight. Early 
in July following, the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent arrived at Clare- 
mont, and on the 13th of that month 
were re-married by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence by the same illustrious pre- 
late. In both cases, the brides were 
given away by the Prince Regent. 
The first marriage of the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent had been celebrated 
according to the rites of the Lutheran 
Church in Germany, and the second 
according to those of the Protestant 
Church of England. 

From motives of economy and 
taste, a desire not to offer any ob- 
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struction to the government of the 
Prince Regent, and not to be regarded 
in the light of the centre of any 
formal opposition to the then go- 
vernment, as well as with the view 
of gratifying their mutual tastes for 
foreign scenery and travelling, some 
portion of the few months which 
elapsed after their marriage were 
passed on the Continent. ‘This ab- 
sence on foreign shores extended to 
within a month of the accouchement 
of the duchess, since she landed with 
the duke at Dover from Calais on 
the 23d April, 1819; and on the 
24th of May, 1819, Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria was born. 

The birth of our charming queen 
took place at Kensington Palace. The 
Dukes of Sussex and Wellington, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, the Earl Ba- 
thurst, Mr. Canning, the Bishop of 
London, and Mr. Vansittart, were pre- 
sent. Of these but few comparatively 
stillsurvive ; but the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who was present at her birth, is 
now one of the most beloved and con- 
fided in of the queen’s advisers, and to 
no being upon earth does her majesty 
pay more deference or respect. 

That was a bright day to the illus- 
trious parents of our young and be- 
loved monarch when her birth was 
announced to a waiting and anxious 
nation. The duke wept for joy, and 
the fact that the infant was a daugh- 
ter, and not a son, did not appear in 
the least to diminish from the general 
rejoicing. The country appeared to 
be relieved by the event from a con- 
siderable pressure of anxiety, for 
Prince George of Cumberland was 
not born till three days afterwards, 
and Prince George of Cambridge 
was the then only issue of the royal 
marriages of 1818. The conva- 
lescence of the Duchess of Kent ‘was 
rapid, the beauty and symmetry of 
the infant princess were spoken of 
with great admiration by all who 
surrounded her person, and the duke 
her father attended the drawing- 
room of the Prince Regent in July, 
dined with his royal brother on the 
next day, and received the most sin- 
cere congratulations. On that occa- 
sion the Prince Regent threw off all 
reserve, spoke with much feeling and 
brotherly affection of the prospects 
of the Duke of Sussex, and, with that 
sort of instinctive knowledge he 
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seemed to on some subjects, 
predicted that his niece Victoria 
would one day ascend the throne of 
her ancestors. 

The royal christening, which took 
place on the 24th of June, 1819 (su- 
premely on that occasion Lady-day), 
was of a very private character. The 
palace of Kensington was selected for 
the ceremony, and the royal gold 
font was removed from the ‘Tower of 
London and fitted up in the grand 
saloon of the palace. The draperies 
were removed from the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s, under the direction of the 
lord chamberlain. The Prince Re- 
gent, attended by Sir Benjamin 
Bloomfield, was received by the 
duchess; the members of the royal 
family, and other illustrious visitors, 
assembled early in the afternoon, 
and the holy office was administered 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by the Bishop of London. 
The infant queen was named “ Alex- 
andrina Victoria,” and the sponsors 
were the Prince Regent, the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, who was re- 

resented by his proxy the Duke of 

ork, the Queen Dowager of Wir- 
temberg, whose proxy was the Prin- 
cess Augusta, and the Duchess Dow- 
ager of Coburg, who was represented 
by the Duchess of Gloucester. No- 
thing could be more joyous and 
cheerful than the scene; but it was 
one of family union and quiet joy. 

In the evening a brilliant party 
adorned the saloons of the happy 
parents, who unquestionably resolved, 
in the most solemn and deliberate 
manner, to educate their child in a 
manner in every respect worthy of 
the great and enlightened nation over 
which she would probably be called 
to rule. 

And now, it appears to me, is the 
proper and convenient occasion for 
alluding to aseries of attempts which 
have been made at different epochs, 
by men of party-feelings and passion- 
ate minds, to excite a feeling of hos- 
tility, rivalship, jealousy, and dislike, 
among certain branches of the royal 
family. That these attempts have 
in the end nearly failed, I delight 
to know and to record; but the 
efforts of those who laboured on 
all occasions, both publicly and pri- 
vately, to sow seeds of discord and 
animosity, were not the less repre- 
hensible and disloyal. It was not 
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necessary, in order to excite a proper 
and even ardent attachment on the 
part of the country to the succession 
of the issue of the Duke of Kent, to 
vilify the Duke of Cumberland, or 
to represent his admirable son in an 
unfavourable position. It was not 
necessary, in order to secure the love 
and veneration of the country for the 
Queen Dowager of William IV., to 
deprecate the intellectual attainments, 
the personal charms, and the moral 
characteristics of the young Princess 
Victoria. It was not necessary, in 
order to secure a large amount of 
popularity for our young queen, 
when she was simply heiress-pre- 
sumptive to the throne, to decry 
Prince George of Cambridge, or the 
gay and amiable Princess Augusta, 
whose recent marriage has excited 
so much sympathy. Yet all these, 
and other plansequally reprehensible, 
were resorted to, in order to isolate 
the Duchess of Kent and her daugh- 
ter as much as possible from the 
Conservative nobility of the land, 
and to render the future Queen of 
England rather the queen of a party 
than the queen of all ranks and all 
classes. The efforts made to estrange 
the Duchess of Kent and her royal 
daughter from the house of Cum- 
berland, and to depreciate Prince 
George in the opinion of the British 
nation, were carried on during a con- 
siderable period of the minority of 
our now queen, and the grossest 
and most atrocious libels and calum- 
nies were resorted to, in order to 
cause it to be understood that the 
succession of the daughter of the 
Duchess of Kent was a source of 
great umbrage and annoyance to her 
uncle, Ernest Augustus. That such 
a feeling really existed, I unhesi- 
tatingly deny. But so constant were 
the Sflorts of the enemies of peace 
and of kindly sentiment between the 
different members of the house of 
Brunswick, on the part of these dis- 
seminators of discord, that it at last 
was generally believed that all was 
strife, hatred, and animosity, in a 
family distinguished: for harmony, 
affection, and mutual forbearance and 
respect. 

That the Duke of Kent entertained 
any feelings not in perfect harmony 
with those of relative love and sym- 
pathy, I am entitled to contradict ; and 
that the duchess was equally inaccessi- 
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ble to the feelings of jealousy, rivalry, 
and apprehension of the influence of 
other sons of King George III. than the 
one to whom she was happily united, 
I also delight to record. But even 
to the period of the recent visit of 
His Majesty the King of Hanover to 
this country, attempts have been made 
to excite in the highest quarters 
sentiments amounting to distrust. 
They have all failed. 

The Duke and Duchess of Kent 
comprehended fully and wisely the 
whole of their duties as parents of 
the heiress-presumptive of the British 
crown. They understood and felt 
that to them Providence had confided 
a most important charge,—a national 
treasure for which they vere respon- 
sible to man, to the country, and to 
Heaven. They at once took measures 
to secure the health and vigour of 
her body, and to surround her 
earliest mind with such objects, 
scenery, and persons, as should tend 
to form it for all that was virtuous, 
pure, innocent, graceful, and femi- 
nine ; at the same time that it should 
be richly stored, as years advanced, 
with knowledge and true wisdom. 

All that had been written, with 
regard to the education of a princess, 
was studied with care. Foreign and 
English lives of great and eminent 
queens were read with attention. 
The men most celebrated for their 
knowledge of the principles and art 
of education, as a science, were con- 
sulted ; and no plan was adopted or 
rejected without deep consideration 
and the most serious care. Alas! 
that joint influence which would have 
been exercised so advantageously for 
the child of their heart was destined 
soon to be destroyed by the hand of 
death, and the education of the future 
Queen of England was confided to 
her widowed mother; for, after having 
enjoyed during a period of little more 
than twenty months all the happiness 
resulting trom an appropriate and 
most admirably suitable marriage, 
the Duke of Kent expired on the 
23d January, 1820, of inflammation 
of the lungs, in Sidmouth, sur- 
rounded by Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Coburg, Captain Conroy, and Ge- 
nerals Weatherell and Moore. Un- 
remitting in her attendance on the 
illustrious duke, the duchess had well 
nigh sunk when thus suddenly de- 
prived of one to whose judgment she 
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looked with confidence, and of whose 
affection and respect she was fully 
assured. During his short and me- 
lancholy illness she was most inde- 
fatigable in her attendance, and per- 
formed all the offices of the sick 
couch with tender affection and 
anxiety. But when death deprived 
her of her husband and her friend, 
her nature threatened to sink be- 
neath such an accumulation of 
evils and such a pressure of duties 
as that death would necessarily im- 
pose upon her. She was advised at 
once to remove to Kensington; and, 
accompanied by her brother, Prince 
Leopold, and the Princess Victoria, 
she left Sidmouth on the 25th of 
January and arrived at Kensington 
on the 29th. On that very day ex- 
pired the best of kings and the most 
noble and generous of princes, George 
III., so that the old and venerated 
monarch and the prince his son, in 
the prime of his days, were at the 
same moment the victims of the 
tyrant Death. The duke was buried 
on the 11th of February, and the 
king onthe 16th. The houses of par- 
liament remembered with affection- 
ate respect the widowed and isolated 
state of the Duchess of Kent, and the 
address of condolence from the House 
of Commons was presented by Vis- 
counts Morpeth and Clive. Bowed 
down with sorrow, and unable to 
suppress her grief, she appeared to 
receive the deputation with the infant 
Victoria in herarms. She presented 
her to the representatives of the 
country, and pointed to her as the 
treasure to whose preservation and 
improvement she was resolved to 
devote her best energies and her 
fondest love. The interview was 
touching and simple. The duchess 
spoke with maternal affection, and 
with widowed grief, but she also 
spoke of her duties, her responsibili- 
ties, and her high resolves and truly 
patriotic determination. 

Public feeling and national anxiety 
accompanied the Duchess of Kent 
into her domestic privacy, and all 
the respectable classes of society took 
a great interest in the whole of her 
movements. They learned with great 
satisfaction the narrow escape of the 
Princess Victoria whilst at Sidmouth 
from being wounded, if not killed, 
in consequence of some boys shooting 
at birds near the royal residence, and 
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whose shots broke the windows of 
the nursery, the shot passing very 
near the head of the young princess. 
They heard with delight that the 
ordinary sicknesses and disorders of 
children did not affect her more than 
in ordinary cases, and that from them 
she speedily recovered. ‘They per- 
ceived with pleasure that the royal 
infant was not kept secluded from 
the view and observation of the peo- 
ple, that her rides and walks were 
often in public, that she thus grew 
up in sight of the nation, and became 
the child of the country. They re- 
joiced to find that the individuals 
selected even from the earliest period 
of her life to surround her person 
were distinguished for their morality 
and virtue; and that whilst talent 
was required as one of the ingredients 
in the character of those so selected, 
that moral worth was more sought 
after than even the most brilliant ac- 
quirements. Theattention paid by her 
illustrious mother to the physical, 
intellectual, and moral infancy of her 
child, can never be too highly ap- 
plauded. 

The Duke and Duchess of Clarence 
formed for the young princess a most 
sincere and exemplary attachment. 
In all her illnesses, changes, and vi- 
cissitudes, they took the liveliest inter- 
est, and when afterwards their royal 
highnesses became the King and 
Queen of Great Britain, they were 
patterns of affectionate regard for 
the young Victoria. How many a 
joy did they kindle in her youthful 
breast! how many an agreeable sur- 
prise did they prepare for her in her 
younger years! how many a cause 
of anxiety or trepidation did they 
seek to remove! No wonder, then, 
that now, when the positions of the 
two queens are so very different, the 
widowed dowager is cherished by the 
reigning monarch as a dear friend 
and mother, and that her suggestions 
are treated with deference, and her 
wishes with respect and love. 

The earliest years of the Princess 
Victoria were spent principally in 
fortifying her constitution, rendering 
it active and vigorous, and in pre- 
paring it to encounter all the trials to 
which all are more or less subjected 
who live continually in so variable a 
climate as that of England. Some 
who love evil predictions, and who 
seek to gratify their taste for evil by 
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preune misery and misfortune 
to others, did not hesitate to prog- 
nosticate that the daughter of the 
Duke of Kent would never at- 
tain her legal majority ; then, would 
never marry; and then, would ne- 
ver be the mother of a family. 
These lovers of evil and haters of 
their species sought very frequently, 
during the early years of the princess, 
to convince the public mind of the 
correctness of their views and pre- 
tended “ apprehensions ;” but, as 
each new epoch arrived, facts and 
events gave the lie to their unfounded 
prophecies, until now we behold that 
“ frail, delicate, sickly child,” the 
healthy, vigorous, charming, and 
beautiful mother of three pet chil- 
dren of Old England. 

The Princess Victoria displayed at 
an early period of her life some of 
those characteristics which have since 
been so marked in her feeling and 
conduct. She was endued with much 
activity, with a love of healthy sports 
and games, with an inquiring and 
curious mind, with a restlessness for 
knowledge, with a clearness of com- 
prehension, and with much decision 
of character. Rarely fatigued, she 
was when young, and she is now, the 
first to begin a study, a play, a romp, 
a game, a new duty, or an old occu- 
pation or pastime, end the last to 
retire from the scene of duty or of 
pleasure. This untiring assiduity of 
character she inherited from her 
father. Scarcely less resolute or 
less energetic, the Duchess of 
Kent likewise set an admirable ex- 
ample of industry and perseverance 
to her daughter; and to these causes 
may be, therefore, partly ascribed 
that prodigious energy of character 
which enables our youthful monarch, 
now and at all times, however delicate 
she may be for the moment, to un- 
dergo a quantum of fatigue really 
quite astounding. 

There are some pleasing anecdotes 
connected with the earlier years of the 
Princess Victoria which will be per- 
used with pleasure by the readers of 
Reerna. 

Whilst under the process of learn- 
ing her A B C, the princess evinced 
no usual degree of curiosity to ascer- 
tain the utility of being so tormented. 
“ What good this—what good this?” 
was her frequent inquiry ; and, when 
satisfied “ that mamma could know all 
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that was contained in the great book 
on the table because she knew her let- 
ters, whilst the little daughter could 
not ;” the little lady replied, “ I learn, 
too—I learn, too—very quick !” and, 
it is added, she so quickened her 
pace in learning and articulation, as 
soon to become mistress of the al- 
phabet. 

Her taste for the beauties of nature 
was observable at a very early age. 
On one occasion, when extremely 
young, she called her uncle Clarence 
to the window to admire a beautiful 
sunset, long before she could clearly 
express all that her senses appreci- 
ated and her young mind admired. 
To her uncle Leopold, now King of 
the Belgians, she also pointed out on 
many occasions objects of beauty and 
interest in the natural world, and 
invited explanations which were al- 
ways given with promptitude and 
clearness. 

Her admiration of the world of 
nature made her take great delight 
in all cabinets of natural history, 
collections of wild beasts, birds, &c., 
and in the examination of museums. 
On all occasions the Duchess of Kent 
sought to lead her mind to these easy 
and simple studies which prevented 
her from forming tastes for display, 
show, dress, and folly, and gave to 
her mind an elasticity and vigour 
which can rarely be met with at so 
youthful an age. When first taken 
to inspect the British Museum, the 
princess was delighted at all she 
saw, made many pertinent and ap- 
propriate inquiries, conversed much 
on her return as to the objects of 
curiosity, and expressed her desire 
to return often. 

For pictures she formed an early 
regard. They appeared to her to 
convey thoughts to the mind, as 
well as pleasure to the senses, and 
she would frequently, on looking at 
a landscape, imagine that the persons 
there represented were speaking to 
her, and she would reply to them 
with naiveté and talent. Landscape- 
scenery she much loved, and Sor 
ready finger soon sketched objects 
with much of precision and taste. 

The decision of her mind, of course, 
sometimes led her into youthful 
errors, and into a perseverance mo- 
mentarily in the wrong course; but 
she soon not only perceived, but ad- 
mitted her error, with that inge- 
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nuousness of character which dis- 
tinguishes in an eminent degree all 
the members of her illustrious house. 
It is stated that on one occasion, when 
on a visit to Wentworth House, the 
royal party were perambulating the 
ground, when, being in advance of 
the rest, the Princess Victoria was 
respectfully cautioned by an under- 
gardener not to go down a certain 
walk, as the rain had made the 
ground “slape.” “Slape! slape!” 
retorted the princess with the cha- 
racteristic rapidity and inquisitive- 
ness of her illustrious grandfather, 
George III.; “and pray what is 
slape?” “ Very slippery, miss — 
your royal highness—ma’am!” re- 
plied the worthy man. “ Oh! that’s 
all,” she rejoined: “thank you!” 
and, as she proceeded, resolved to 
try this “slape” ground against 
which she had been cautioned. But 
she had not proceeded far when the 
gardener’s predictions were realised, 
and down she fell. “There !” shouted 
the noble owner of the grounds, who 
had observed all that had passed from 
a short distance, and who, on per- 
ceiving that no injury was done to 
his noble and young guest, laughed 
most heartily; “now your royal 
highness has received an explanation 
of the term ‘slape,’ both theoreti- 
cally and practically!” “ Yes, my 
lord,” rejoined the good-humoured 
Victoria, “ I think I have. I shall 
never forget the word ‘ slape !’” 

On another occasion, when on a 
visit at Bushey Park, her royal high- 
ness was cautioned that a dog she 
was fond of caressing could not al- 
ways be relied on, and that his tem- 

sr was most uncertain. Confiding in 
ner character, and attached to dumb 
animals, she continued to shew him 
kindness ; but Growler at length for- 
got his good manners, and made a 
snap at the princess’s hand. The 
person who had cautioned her was on 
the spot at the time, and looked with 
anxiety to know the result. 

“Oh, thank you! thank you !” 
said the princess, “ you're right, and 
I am wrong; but he didn’t bite me, 
—he only warned me. I shall be 
careful in future.” 

From her earliest years, the Princess 
Victoria displayed acharacter ofener- 
gy and decision. Those who have been 
unable or unwilling to appreciate the 
immense importance of such a dispo- 
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sition to one in so exalted a position 
as the Queen of Great Britain have 
accused her of want of deference to 
her elders, her aged relatives, and her 
councillors. But such accusations 
have been made on too slender 
grounds; and those who have had 
the best opportunities of observing 
her conduct on all important occa- 
sions are unanimous in their declara- 
tions, that, whilst she asserts with be- 
coming dignity her rights and her 
privileges, she consults her seniors 
with respectful attention, and often 
bows to their opinions with unaffected 
willingness. When very young, the 
energy and decision of her character, 
not, of course, being tempered and 
regulated by wisdom and experience, 
sometimes led her into acts which 
apparently partook of too much of 
self-regard and consideration; but, 
as time has mellowed her opinions, 
and ripened her character, she has 
given no just cause for reproach on 
the part of any who surround her. 

There is a funny story told of the 
quite youthful Victoria that, when 
first invited to take lessons on the 
pianoforte, she objected strongly to 
the monotonous hours spent in “ fin- 
gering,” and at the gamut. She was 
informed that all her future success 
in that delightful art depended upon 
being perfect mistress of her piano. 

“ Oh, Iam to be mistress of my 
piano, am 1?” asked the ingenuous 
girl. To which inquiry it was re- 
plied, “ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Then what would you think of 
me if I became mistress at once ?” 
continued the princess. 

“ That would be impossible. There 
is no royal road to music. Experience 
and great practice are essential.” 

“Oh, there is no royal road to 
music,—eh? No royal road. And 
I am not mistress of my pianoforte ? 
But I will be, I assure you, and the 
royal road is this,”"— at the same mo- 
ment closing the piano, locking it, 
and taking the key. ‘“ There, that’s 
being mistress of the piano! and the 
royal road to learn is never to take a 
lesson till you're in the humour to 
do it.” 

Those present laughed heartily, 
and in a few minutes the lesson was 
resumed. 

Some blame has been attached to 
the admirable mother of our young . 
queen for having surrounded her 
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daughter in-her early years with so 
many German professors and teach- 
ers. This charge, however, though 
true in point of fact, is reduced to no 
real charge at all when it is remem- 
bered during how short a period the 
Duchess of Kent had become ac- 
quainted with England, the Eng- 
lish court, and the English lan- 
guage, before she was called upon to 
superintend the arduous duty of at- 
tending to the education of the fu- 
ture queen of Great Britain. She 
was naturally anxious that every 
thing that transpired should be known 
to herself, and that she should there- 
fore hear in her own language the 
lessons which were given and the 
precepts which were communicated 
to her daughter. Beside which, at 
that period the income of the duchess 
was comparatively small, and Ger- 
man professors and teachers were less 
expensive. It was wise also to ac- 
custom the ear of her child from 
early days to the varied sounds of 
different languages, so that she might 
even be prepared for future gram- 
matical studies by a previous know- 
ledge acquired by means of hearing 
and of conversation, without effort, 
and simply in the same manner 
as a child unconsciously acquires 
the habit of speaking its mother- 
tongue. 

At length, however, the period ar- 
rived when, having attained her sixth 
year, a further provision became ne- 
cessary to secure to her royal high- 
ness that future education, in all that 
was essential as well as ornamental, 
which should prepare her for the 
high destinies aiuh awaited her. On 
her fifth birthday, her uncle, Prince 
Leopold, gave an elegant déjeiiner 
at Marlborough House, at which 
the Duchess of Kent and the princess 
were present, as well as the Dukes of 
York, Sussex, Gloucester, the Prince 
Leinengen, the Duchesses of Clarence 
and Gloucester, and the Princesses 
Augusta and Sophia. The future 
queen of these isles was admired for 
her frankness, feminine beauty, and 
talent, and for her deep attachment 
to her incomparable mother. That 
mother took care on this, and on all 
suitable and similar occasions, to im- 
press on the mind of her child that 
the respect and kindness shewn to 
her were so shewn, in the hope that 
she would cultivate those graces and 
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virtues which could alone render her 
acceptable to the British empire. 

“It is not you,” said the duchess, 
“but your future office and rank, 
which are regarded by the country ; 
and you must so act as never to bring 
that office and that rank into dis- 
grace or disrespect.” 

When the statue to the Duke of 
Kent, erected at the top of Portland 
Place, was opened for inspection, the 
duchess wisely took her daughter to 
behold the image of her departed fa- 
ther. She availed herself of that 
opportunity to cause her child to 
know and feel “that dear papa’s 
likeness was placed there, not merely 
because he was a prince, but because 
he was a good man, was kind to the 
poor, caused little boys and girls to 
be taught to read and write; helped 
to get money from good people to 
cure the sick, the lame, the blind, the 
deaf; and did all he could to make 
bad people good.” 

It was in the summer of 1824, I 
think, when the duchess and her 
daughter were at Ramsgate, that the 
scene took place with which I have 
commenced these “ Reminiscences.” 
Some months were passed by them 
during that year in the sea-bathing 
town in question ; and not till Octo- 
ber did they return to Kensington. 
Yes, to that Kensington they loved 
so well, and where nearly all of her 
life was spent until the period ar- 
rived when she was called upon to 
assume the duties of the Queen of 
England. To the old palace of Ken- 
sington, surrounded by gardens so in- 
viting and beautiful, the young Vic- 
toria was greatly attached. There 
she spent the sunniest hours of her 
youngest days; there she first loved 
the prince who is now the charm of 
her married life; there the fondest 
of mothers surrounded her with all 
that love, wealth, friendship, rank, 
and taste, could supply; there her 
teachers and professors taught her to 
reason, to think, to judge, to acquire, 
to improve ; and there she grew 
up to womanhood, and first heard 
the cry, “ Long live Victoria!” No 
wonder, then, that when in a fu- 
ture year she left the old palace-gate 
of Kensington for the last time, to 
proceed to Buckingham House and to 
St. James’s Palace, that many tears 
rolled gracefully down her cheeks as 
memory called up the days and years 
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of past joys. Those tears were ho- 
nourable to her affections, and proved 
that she had a tender and a grateful 
heart. 

The next birth-day of the princess 
was in May 1825, and she was then 
six years of age. The moment had 
arrived when it became necessary to 
extend the sphere of her knowledge, to 
take her into society atmuch unavoid- 
able expense, and to shew her more fre- 
quently to the country in that rank, 
and surrounded by that splendour 
which necessarily belonged to it. Ac- 
cordingly, in May 1825, that old 
and faithful servant of the House of 
Brunswick, and of his country, the 
Earl of Liverpool, a man whose ta- 
lents, virtues, and patriotism, have 
never been sufficiently extolled, pre- 
sented to the House of Lords a mess- 
age from the king, requesting that 
provision might be made for the in- 
fant daughter of the Duchess of 
Kent, and for the son of the Duke of 
Cumberland. Nothing could be more 
veracious, feeling, or correct, than 
the appeal then made by his lordship 
to the upper house; and the en- 
comiums he passed on the character 
and conduct of the Duchess of Kent 
cheered her much in her difficult and 
anxious path. He stated that to that 
period the Duchess had supported 
and educated her daughter without 
making any application to _—— 
ment; but her education would now 
become a matter of unavoidably. 
large expenditure ; and that, accord- 
ing to her rank, and to the position 
in which she stood with regard to the 
crown and the country, she was an 
object of great, of general interest. 
She had been instructed in the pure 
principles of Christianity, and to un- 
derstand and appreciate the rank she 
held, at the same time to have a hum- 
ble sense of her own deficiencies. The 
duchess had been greatly assisted by 
the aid and advice of her own bro- 
ther, the Prince Leopold of Saxe Co- 
burg. But at the age at which the 
princess had arrived such a state of 
things could no longer continue. Her 
education must be conducted in due 
form, and it was therefore proposed 
that an additional grant of 6000/. per 
annum should be made to the Duchess 
of Kent during the minority of her 
daughter. In the House of Lords 
this proposal was felt to be moderate, 
just, and indispensable, and was loy- 
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ally acquiesced in; as was a grant to 
the same amount to His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland. But 
in the House of Commons Henry 
Brougham thought the stipend large, 
though he eulogised both the duchess 
and her amiable daughter. Mr. 
Hume was of opinion that the sum 
should not be applied for all at once, 
but a rising grant from year to year. 
Mr. Peel supported the grant. Mr. 
Canning praised the duchess, and 
spoke in favour of that measure. 
But, after a division in the committee, 
both the grant to the duchess, and 
that to the Duke of Cumberland, 
were passed by a majority of 50. 
The Duchess of Kent varied the 
scenes of the studies of her royal 
daughter, rot only for the benefit of 
her health, but, likewise, that she 
might not be wearied by the mono- 
tony of application, and that the 
English people residing in different 
parts of the island might enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing and knowing their 
future queen. ‘Thus, in 1830, they 
resided at Worthing, then at Ken- 
sington, visited Lord Liverpool and 
the Ladies Jenkinson at Buxted Park, 
enjoyed themselves greatly at Mal- 
vern, and were present at splendid 
Sétes given by Earl Somers at Eastnor 
Castle, and by the Earl of Beauchamp 
at Maddrefield Court. In the same 
year they proceeded to Hereford, 
Worcester, and Bath. Thus, in 
1831, the Princess Victoria visited 
Claremont, Buxted Park, the Isle of 
Wight, with all itsenchanting scenery 
and sylvan retreats, and Weymouth. 
So, in 1832, she explored the moun- 
tains of North Wales, visited the 
splendid residence of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury at Alton Towers, and 
the magnificent palace of the Duke 
of Devonshire at Chatsworth. In 
1833, Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Wight were again selected as places 
of sojourn, and she visited likewise the 
castles of several of the nobility. In 
1834, Tunbridge Wells was honoured 
by her presence, and many excursions 
were made to different parts of Kent 
and Surrey which were conducive to 
the health of the princess. In 1835, 
the Marquess of Exeter entertained 
most sumptuously the future Queen 
of England at Burghley, who after- 
wards sojourned at Ramsgate, where 
the King of the Belgians came to 
meet his sister and his niece. In 1836, 
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Kensington Palace was more than 
usually frequented by the duchess 
and the princess, for it was during 
the spring of that year that Prince 
Albert was reported to have made a 
favourable impression on the youth- 
ful but sensitive heart of the Rose 
of England. Still Ramsgate again 
became their dwelling-place, and the 
Princess Victoria left it always with 
regret. The sea had for her inde- 
scribable charms, and she loved to 
watch the lights and shadows of a 
marine landscape, to gaze on the 
moon-beams playing on the agitated 
surface, and to plunge her fair form 
into the briny waves. The next year 
witnessed the death of her uncle, and 
her accession to the throne. The 
movements of her majesty since that 
time are fresher in the recollection 
of her loving subjects, who perceive 
with satisfaction that she transports 
the court at pleasure from Windsor 
to Walmer, from Walmer to Brigh- 
ton, from Brighton to Claremont, 
from Claremont to the halls and pa- 
laces of her distinguished nobility ; 
and even to foreign lands, to the 
marine villa of the King of the 
French, and to the fertile plains of 
rich and happy Belgium. 

There is a little incident connected 
with the temporary residence of the 
Princess Victoria at Tunbridge Wells, 
which I delight to record. It so hap- 
pened that the husband of one of the 
actresses at the small theatre in that 
lovely and captivating watering- 
place died, and left his widow in the 
condition of about becoming a mo- 
ther. The fact came to her know- 
ledge, and she applied to the Duchess 
for aid to the unfortunate lady. 
Always anxious to relieve distress, 
she placed 10/.in the hands of the 
Princess Victoria, who added a simi- 
lar sum herself. She then applied 
for permission to be the bearer of 
this sum of 20/. to the distressed and 
disconsolate actress. With that ac- 
tivity which distinguished her in all 
her proceedings, she hastened to the 
afflicted woman, conversed with her 
with great kindness and affability, 
witnessed the good which was accom- 
plished by the bestowment of the 
sum in question, and afterwards made 
many inquiries relative to her con- 
dition. Here, however, her royal 
munificence did not terminate, for 
when her majesty ascended the 
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throne she forgot not the poor widow 
of Tunbridge Wells, but sent to her 
a kindly intimation that an annuity 
of 40/. would be paid to her during 
the rest of her life. 

Although not connected with this 
portion of her majesty’s life, there is 
another incident which proves the 
high moral and religious influences 
exercised over the mind and heart of 
the Princess Victoria during her 
earlier years, and which now lead her 
to conduct herself in every way wor- 
thy of her rank and elevation. The 
fact I am about to record demon- 
strates the devout respect she was 
always taught to feel for the sacred- 
ness of the Christian Sabbath. In- 
deed, her religious education was in- 
variably made a matter of the deep- 
est and primary importance, and the 
lessons given at the period of her 
life we are now considering, have 
brought forth the most satisfactory 
results in after days. The incident 
to which I refer is the following. 
A certain noble lord arrived at Wind- 
sor one Saturday night at a late hour. 
On being introduced to the queen, he 
said, “ I have brought down for your 
majesty’s inspection some documents 
of great importance, but as I shall be 
obliged to trouble you to examine 
them in detail, I will not encroach 
on the time of your majesty to-night, 
but will request your attention to- 
morrow morning.” “ To-morrow 
morning!” repeated the queen ; “ to- 
morrow is Sunday, my lord.” “True, 
your majesty, but business of the 
state will not admit of delay.” “I 
am aware of that,” replied the queen ; 
“and as, of course, your lordship 
could not have arrived earlier at the 
palace to-night, I will, if those papers 
are of such pressing importance, at- 
tend to their contents after church 
to-morrow morning.” So to church 
went the queen and the court, and to 
church went the noble lord, when, 
much to his surprise, the subject of 
the discourse was on the duties of 
the Christian Sabbath. “How did 
your lordship like the sermon?” 
asked the queen. ‘ Very much, in- 
deed, your majesty,” replied the no- 
bleman. “ Well, then,” retorted her 
majesty, “ I will not conceal from you 
that, last night, I sent the clergyman 
the text from which he preached. 
I hope we shall all be improved by 
the sermon.” The Sunday passed 
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without a single word being said re- 
lative to the® state papers ; and, at 
night, when her majesty was about 
to withdraw, “ To-morrow morning, 
my lord, at any hour you please,” 
said the queen, turning to the noble- 
man,—“ as early as seven, my lord, 
if you like, we will look into the 

pers.” The nobleman said, “ That 
fre could not think of intruding on 
her majesty at so early an hour; he 
thought nine o'clock would be quite 
soon enough.” ‘“ No—no, my lord,” 
replied the queen, “ as the papers are 
of importance, I wish them to be 
attended to very early. However, 
if you wish it to be nine, be it 
so;” and, accordingly, the next morn- 
ing at nine, her majesty was seated, 
ready to receive the nobleman and 
his papers. 

this is one of very many anecdotes 
I could record of her majesty’s high 
sense of the duties she owed to Him 
by whom queens reign and princes 
decree judgment. Her love of justice 
and truth may, likewise, be ascribed 
to the admirable lessons of high 
morals she received in her juvenile 
years. There is a fact which illus- 
trates her love of rectitude, which I 
refer to with great pleasure. It is 
well known that the Duke of Kent 
died considerably in debt to the late 
Earl Fitzwilliam and Lord Dundas, 
and that these debts he was really 
wholly unable to discharge. During 
her minority this circumstance was 
often referred to by the Princess 
Victoria, and, as she revered the me- 
mory of her father, she longed to be 
able to rescue it from any imputation 
on that head. Accordingly, when 
her majesty ascended the throne, the 
representatives of those peers received 
the full amount of their debts, ac- 
companied by a valuable piece of 
plate to each from the queen, with a 
letter expressive of the obligations 
she felt towards those who had been 
her father’s friends, and the pleasure 
she and her royal mother felt in 
being thus enabled to express their 
feelings. 

The memory of her father, of his 
high and nobly independent conduct, 
of his manly courage and truly 
princely bearing, and of his devoted 
attachment to his august family, his 
beloved country, his cherished wife, 
and his adored child, are dear to her 
heart; and all who, at any time, or 
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in any way, assisted and gratified 
him, are sure to meet with the warm- 
est reception on* the part of our 
grateful queen. One of the causes 
of her attachment to her uncle the 
Duke of Sussex, and to the Prince 
Leopold, was the high esteem and 
veneration felt by them towards her 
father, and which they proved to be 
sincere by repeated acts of personal 
generosity and sympathy. 

The education of the princess did 
not so absorb all her time as to pre- 
vent her from displaying her love 
for her uncles and aunts, and the 
high sense she entertained of the 
honour which was reflected on her 
by her being a grandaughter of 
George III., and being the niece of 
so very many illustrious aunts and 
uncles. She loved them all, visited 
them frequently, was instructed to 
pay suitable respect and homage to 
each of them, and was never more 
happy than when surrounded by the 
members of her illustrious race. It 
has been said that she felt jealous or 
envious of one of her female cousins ; 
but this report is wholly incorrect, 
aud her conduct since that period to 
the charming person in question 
proves the fallacy of the rumour. 

Instructed to take a deep inter- 
est in works of art and of science 
the princess was minute in her 
inquiries respecting them, and warm 
in her admiration when she fully 
understood them. The cathedrals 
of England were especial favour- 
ites with our youthful queen, and 
church music and church archi- 
tecture gratified her greatly. To 
the public institutions of the towns 
and cities she visited, she was a gene- 
rous benefactress, and would willingly 
deprive herself of portions of her 
pocket-money, that ine might be the 
better able to meet the demands of 
art, science, literature, poverty, and 
distress, upon her benevolence. 

In 1831, the public became anxious 
to know what progress had been made 
in the education of her royal high- 
ness, what were the nature of her 
studies, and to what description of 
knowledge she applied with most 
diligence. That public soon ascer- 
tained that the education of the 
princess was making most gratifying 
progress. Mr. Amos gave her lec- 
tures on the English constitution; 
Mr. Westall superintended her draw- 
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ing lessons; in Latin she had made 
considerable proficiency, and was able 
to read Horace with fluency. Her 
love of music was enthusiastic, and 
her taste for visiting the theatres was 
rather the result of musical sym- 
pathy with the orchestra, than of 
attachment to the drama. 

The drawing-room of Her Majesty 
Queen Adelaide, held on Feb. 24, 
1831, was the most magnificent which 
had been seen since that which had 
taken place on the presentation of 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales, upon 
occasion of her marriage. No draw- 
ing-room excited so great an interest, 
when compared with that, as the one 
held by Queen Adelaide, at which 
the Princess Victoria was presented 
on her attaining her twelfth year. 
It was on this occasion that the 
Duchess of Kent and her illustrious 
daughter arrived in state, attended 
by the Duchess of Northumberland, 
Lady Charlotte St. Maur, Lady Ca- 
therine Jenkinson, the Honourable 
Mrs. Cust, Lady Conroy, la Baronne 
Letzen, Sir J. Conroy, and General 
Wetherall. This was the first pub- 
lic appearance of the Princess Vic- 
toria at court. Her dress was made 
entirely of articles manufactured in 
the United Kingdom. Victoria wore 
a frock of English blond, simple, 
modest, and becoming. She was the 
object of interest and admiration on 
the part of all assembled, as she stood 
on the left of her majesty on the 
throne. The scene was one of the 
most splendid ever remembered, 
and the future Queen of England 
contemplated all that passed with 
much dignity, but with evident in- 
terest. 

The appointment of the Duchess 
of Northumberland to the high and 
important office of governess of the 

rincess was suggested by King Wil- 
iam IV. As a lady of the highest 
mental acquirements, noble family, 
and great personal attractions, she 
was wisely selected, and public opi- 
nion confirmed the choice. That ap- 
pointment was very far from being 
nominal. The duchess became con- 
stant in her visits to Kensington 
Palace, and frequently remained there 
in the company of the princess dur- 
ing a large portion of the day. Upon 
one occasion, when the Duchess of 
Northumberland was giving her ad- 
mirable instructions to the princess, 
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Southey, the poet-laureate, made his 
appearance, and was greeted with 
much respect and feeling. The con- 
versation turned first on poetry, and 
then on history; and he afterwards 
expressed the delight he felt when he 
learnt from the Princess Victoria's 
own lips how much pleasure she had 
derived from his prose, as well as 
from his poetical compositions. The 
future Queen of Great Britain was 
particularly charmed by the Life of 
Nelson, and expressed her gratitude 
at its preparation. “ That is a de- 
lightful book, indeed,” she observed ; 
“ and I am sure I could read it half- 
a-dozen times over.” 

Thetwelfth birthday ofthe princess 
was one of great festivity. Splendid 
presents were offered to her, and, 
amongst the rest, two beautiful ponies 
from the Duchess of Gordon. They 
were great favourites with their royal 
mistress. A juvenile ball, given by 
the king and queen in July 1831 to 
the Princess Victoria, and which was 
attended by a very large number of 
the children of the nobility, was often 
talked of by her as the scene which, 
in her younger days, had made the 
strongest impression on her me- 
mory. 

The Duchess of Northumberland, 
in the exercise of her superior and 
enlightened judgment, objected to the 
frequent attendance of her young 
charge at drawing-rooms; and, as 
the health of the princess was de- 
licate, the duchess advised that her 
pupil should not be present at the 
coronation of King William. This 
was a great disappointment, but 
it was submitted to with respectful 
obedience. The enemies to the peace 
and harmony of the royal family, 
and to whom I have before alluded, 
sought to cause it to be believed that 
the reason why the poe was not 
present was because her proper place 
at that ceremony had not been as- 
signed to her. But who, that knew 
the good King William and his in- 
comparable queen, would believe that 
any slight was put by them on their 
well-beloved niece, and the heiress- 
presumptive to the throne? The 
same enemies also stated that the 
Duchess of Northumberland was 
seeking to give a political bias to the 
education of the princess ; and some 
uneasiness was, therefore, created at 
the palace. But it was soon ascer- 
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tained that her grace, neither in the 
selection of the books to be studied 
by her pupil, nor in any other way, 
had given the slightest party colour 
to the education of her éléve. Her 
studies had been such as enlightened 
men of all parties would approve. 
She was well versed in history, both 
in the English and foreign languages ; 
and the historians selected were those 
whose works were in the hands of 
all those who desired correct views 
and an accurate knowledge of the 
British constitution. 

The mind of the Princess Victoria 
was not the only subject of attention 
on the part of her noble governess ; 
for her royal highness became an 
accomplished and even daring eques- 
trian, under the care of Fozard, the 
justly celebrated riding-master. The 
ease of her carriage, the gracefulness 
of her manners, and her truly royal 
air and demeanour, much excited the 
attention of distinguished foreigners, 
and, amongst others, of Count Orloff, 
to whom, in the summer of 1832, the 
Duchess of Kent gave a splendid 
banquet. 

There was another feature, in the 
education of the princess, which did 
great honour to all who were en- 
gaged in that most important matter ; 
and that was, that she was taught to 
consider it her duty, wherever she 
went, to encourage, by her patron- 
age, all the charitable institutions of 
the neighbourhood which tended to 
relieve the physical sufferings of her 
fellow-creatures. I have been quite 
charmed, whilst looking over the re- 
citals of her varied journeyings and 
residences in different parts of the 
country, to perceive to how great an 
extent Sonal endl her royal mother 
indulged in this godlike grace of 
charity. No one not intimately ac- 
quainted with the movements of her 
royal highness and of her august 
mother during several years of 
their lives, could form any thing 
like a just estimate of their nu- 
merous munificent acts. I noticed, 
wherever they went, though their 
means were comparatively limited, 
and their incomes by no means 
large, they left proofs of their sym- 
pathy for all that was benevolent 
and good. 

The beauties of nature, in their 
wild and romantic character, as in 
North Wales,—in their marine na- 
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ture, as at Ramsgate,—in their beau- 
tiful hilly scenery, as at Malvern,— 
or in their calm and sylvan charac- 
teristics, as at Tunbridge Wells, the 
Princess Victoria was early taught to 
examine and admire. As her mind 
opened, and her heart expanded, she 
returned to the spots of her earliest 
recollections with fresh delight, and 
inquired for those objects, whether 
trees, mills, brooks, old cottages, ivy- 
mantled towers, grey churches, and 
distant blue hills, which had before 
— and delighted her. To the 

ome scenery of England, its thatched 
cottages, its cleanly villages, its smart 
and active towns, its busy, bustling 
cities, its rural churches, its well- 
made roads, its shady lanes, and its 
deep, sequestered dells, she was taught 
to be familiar; and that familiarity 
alone was sure to be followed by at- 
tachmentand love. [have travelled in 
many lands, seen the dashing cataract 
and the foaming torrent, the eternal 
eng and the loftiest alps, but I 

ave never yet seen a country where 
the tout ensemble of the scenery was 
so lovable and attractive as in dear 
Old England. 

I have thus sketched the early 
days and the advancing years of the 
Princess Victoria in general terms, 
and given general impressions, be- 
cause the minutie of those days and 
years would take volumes, instead of 
pages, to describe. Her life, until 
the period when called on to rule 
over a great and a glorious empire, 
was one of constant investigation, 
admiration, and improvement. Her 
education was varied and general, 
and she was wisely taught to find 
“sermons in stones, books in the 
running brooks, and good in every 
thing.” Indeed, in later years, when 
occasionally removed from the 
Duchess of Northumberland, her 
correspondence with that justly cele- 
brated lady was a continuation of her 
ecucation, and powerfully contri- 
buted to strengthen the mind of the 
future Queen of England. I have 
been reminded of this circumstance 
by the recent visit of her majesty to 
the seat of the Duke of Devonshire 
at Chatsworth. The last time she 
had visited that English Versailles, 
in 1832, she had planted a sapling, 
which, when she lately returned, had 
become a well-grown tree. The de- 
scription of the planting she had 
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oe in an interesting letter to the 
chess of Northumberland. When 
she returned in 1843, her royal con- 
sort was there, and he planted an- 
other. The correspondence with the 
Duchess of Northumberland used to 
be animated and interesting ; and the 
names, habits, customs, and pecu- 
liarities of the people, in the various 
spots visited by the princess, were 
described by her with an accuracy, 
minuteness, and spirit, quite extra- 
ordinary, considering her then inex- 
perience and youth. 

The British character of her heart, 
feelings, and sympathies, should not 
be forgotten. British shells, British 
fossils, British plants, British birds, 
British antiquities, British artists 
and authors, British manufactures, 
and, in fact, all that is British, 
she was taught to take a greater 
interest in than in the produc- 
tions of other countries. Thus 
wherever she went the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the spot were always 
examined by her, and she almost in- 
variably gave orders for some spe- 
cimens of the manufactured goods 
which were there produced. ‘Thus 
she identified herself with the people, 
the artisans, the manufacturers of the 
country ; and they rejoiced in her as 
an enlightened patroness, and a prac- 
tical and sincere friend. In like 
manner, the princess was often pre- 
sent at fétes of a national character, 
particularly at those connected with 
the navy; such as yacht- festivals, 
the launching of large vessels, and 
laying the foundation-stones of in- 
stitutions destined to benefit the wi- 
dows or children ofthe united services 
of the army and navy. 

No wonder, then, that when the 
Duchess of Kent and her royal 
daughter visited any spot, they were 
met with fairy-footed maidens strew- 
ing flowers before them, as at Tun- 
bridge Wells ; or by the outpouring 
of whole populations to greet them, 
as in the midland counties; or by 
deputations of the most illustrious of 
their citizens, as in the cities of Bath, 
Bristol, &c. 

The eighteenth birthday of the 
0 lady at length arrived. It was 
ushered in by many a merry peal, 
and numerous were the congratula- 
tions she then received. It was the 
period of her legal majority. He by 
whom kings reign had spared her 
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life to that joyous day, and amongst 
the first to congratulate her on the 
happy event was Prince Albert, her 
now admired and beloved consort. 
Many were the princes who were 
there. There were the Prince of 
Orange and his two noble sons, the 
Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, Prince 
Albert and his brother, and most of the 
foreign ambassadors and representa- 
tives of the courts of the world did 
homage to the future Queen of Great 
Britain. But none were more wel- 
come than him who, when she was 
little more than fifteen, had inspired 
in her young heart a love for his 
erson, his talents, and his virtues — 
-rince Albert. It was a singular 
fact, however, as connected with the 
history of the house of Orange, that 
the prince and his sons were visiting 
the court of London at the same time 
as Prince Albert, his father and bro- 
ther, and that again the house of 
Orange was disappointed in its desire 
to ally itself with that of Britain. 
Prince Albert was then also eighteen 
years of age. In height and features 
e resembled the youthful princes of 
the Netherlands; but Albert was 
the favourite at Kensington, and 
those initiated in court-secrets pre- 
dicted the result. 

The festivities which took place 
on occasion of the eighteenth birth- 
day of the princess were on the most 
splendid scale. Nothing could exceed 
the magnificence of the entertain- 
ments, and the splendour of the scene 
at St. James’s Palace will never be 
forgotten by those who were present 
at the Victoria ball. 

Scarcely, however, had the prin- 
cess returned to the calm and digni- 
fied occupations of her ordinary life, 
than the venerable and excellent 
king William IV. was seized with a 
dangerous illness, and expired on the 
20th of June, 1837. 

At the early hour of five in the 
morning the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Earl Albemarle, and Sir Henry 
Halford arrived at the palace of Ken- 
sington to communicate the event, 
and Lord Melbourne followed at nine, 
and had an interview of half an hour 
alone with the Princess Victoria. 
Lord Brougham, Mr. Bathurst, and 
the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, followed. The lord-mayor and 
the city marshals succeeded, and 
amongst the first of the members of 
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the royal family to do homage to his 
niece as queen was that very King of 
Hanover, who had been so often mis- 
represented to the Princess Victoria 
as her enemy. 

The first privy council at Ken- 
sington Palace was then held by her 
majesty. Upwards of one hundred 
of the members of his late majesty’s 
most honourable privy mn were 
there. It was a solemn and imposing 
scene. Painting has depicted it, poe- 
try has described it, and history will 
record it; but neither painting, poe- 
try, nor history, can do it justice. 
There stood the graceful and the 
fair, the young and the noble-minded 


girl of eighteen, bereft of her father’ 


in her youngest days, succeeding her 
venerable grandfather George III. 
and her illustrious uncles George IV. 
and William IV. to the throne of 
her ancestors. There she _ stood, 
young, confiding, generous, timid, 
anxious to doall that was right, loving 
ber family, her country, and her 
God, and desirous, above and before 
all things, to govern righteously. 
Around her were aged and wise men, 
warriors who had fought the battles 
of their country, judges who had de- 
cided rightly and well in all matters 
of high dispute and contest, states- 
men who had devoted their lives to 
the honour and happiness of their 
beloved England, and men of all 
parties who loved the house of Bruns- 
wick and were attached to the con- 
stitutional monarchy of these realms. 

And then came the proclamation : — 
“ We publish and proclaim that the 
high and mighty princess Alexan- 
drina Victoria is the only lawful and 
rightful liege lady, and by the grace 
of God Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
defender of the faith.” 

The princess was now a queen, 
and, though young, artless, and 
blooming, she looked a queen, spoke 
as a queen, felt as a queen! and the 
country did her homage. But, though 
a queen, she felt also as a daughter 
and a niece, for she threw her arms 
round the neck of her mother and 
wept like a loving child. And when 
the Duke of Sussex, her favourite 
uncle, presented himself to take the 
oath of allegiance to her majesty, and 
was about to kneel in her presence 
to kiss her royal hand, she gracefully 
prevented him, bestowed an affec- 
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tionate kiss on his cheek, and said, 
“Do not kneel, my uncle, for I am 
still Victoria your niece.” The 
Duke of Sussex was wholly overcome 
by this proof of her condescension 
and love. 

The first drawmg-room of the 
queen was most splendid ; and the 
scene on the 17th of July, when her 
majesty prorogued parliament in 
person, was one of deep interest and 
unprecedented excitement. That also 
was one of those pageants which 
must be seen and felt, for it cannot 
be described. The breathless anxiety 
of the Duchess of Kent, the deep and 
intense curiosity of the assembled 
peerage of the country, the roar of 
the cannon, the shouts of the popu- 
lace from without, the solemn cir- 
cumstance of a new reign, a youth- 
ful reign, and a woman’s reign, over 
a country unequalled in the world, 
cannot be painted or depicted on the 
canvass or on storied page. Her sil- 
very voice, with all the freshness of 
her age, added music to the scene, as 
she delivered, with an easy dignity 
and a natural grace, her speech of 
prorogation. The admirable manner 
in which the queen of eighteen man- 
aged her naturally musical voice 
whilst reading her first address 
to the country, so as without the 
least apparent effort making herself 
heard at the very farthest part of 
the House of Lords, called for the 

eneral admiration of all who heard 

er. It was known, indeed, that her 
majesty was an accomplished vocalist, 
and that she frequently entertained 
her noble circle by popular airs, ac- 
companied by the Duchess of Kent 
on the piano; but it was feared, by 
those who loved her best, that the 
moment of ae for the first 
time as queen before her parliament 
would somewhat discompose her. 

The queen formed her household. 
It was Whig. The queen continued 
the advisers of her uncle William IV. 
They were Whig. The queen paid 
her first visit to Guildhall. The 
Whigs again preponderated. Do I 
blame her for this? No. The queen’s 
father was a Whig; the queen’s mo- 
ther and uncle Leopold were Whigs ; 
the society in which she had most 
frequently associated had been Whig. 
She was a girl of eighteen. It would 
have been too much to expect. that 
on ascending the throne she should 
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have called at once to her councils 
other men, entertaining other opi- 
nions, and viewing all great public 

uestions in an opposite light. Be- 
sides which, she had been led to be- 
lieve that public opinion was Whig, 
that the new elections would be 
Whig, and that the Conservatives 
would still have to contend for 
some years with that spirit of demo- 
cracy which the foreign revolutions 
and the domestic reform-bill of 1830 
had called into life or vigour. 

It was a charming thought of her 
majesty when she determined that 
the first message she should send 
down to the parliament in the fol- 
lowing December should be one ask- 
ing for a suitable provision for her 
royal mother,—for that mother who 
had watched her every hour with a 
maternal benignity and wisdom which 
could not be excelled, even ifit could 
be rivalled. 

Next came the coronation. Never 
was such an event celebrated with 
more delight or enthusiasm. The 
Abbey was gorgeous in attractions ; 
the loveliness of our fair coun- 
trywomen surpassed description ; the 
young and graceful monarch looked 
a goddess amongst her fair and beau- 
teous ladies of honour and of rank. 
Tens of thousands of diamonds and 
precious stones glittered in the sun- 
beams, and sparks of light appeared 
to fly on every side. The queen ad- 
vanced towards the altar with an air 
of calm and dignified composure, the 
— robe of crimson was grace- 
fully upon her, and on her head was 
acircle of gold. She knelt devoutly ; 
she prayed fervently. 

“T here present unto you Queen 
Victoria, the undoubted queen of this 
realm,” said the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; “wherefore all you, who 
are come this day to do her homage, 
are you willing to do the same ?” 

The assembled multitudes replied 
by their smiles, their tears, their 
looks of affection, respect, and love. 
The holy communion of the body 
and blood of Christ succeeded. The 
queen partook of the same. How 
glorious the association! She was a 
queen. Yes; but, what was far 
better, she was a Christian queen. 
Ah! who will forget the sublime 
solemnity of that moment when the 
glorious anthem, “Come, Holy Ghost, 
our souls inspire!” preceded the 
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anointing of the queen; nor yet 
those shouts of “God save the 
Queen!” “May the queen live for 
ever !” when the crowning had taken 
os and when the venerable arch- 
ishop had placed on the youthful 
head of Victoria I. the crown of this 
mighty Christian land! That was a 
pageant which the oldest of us can 
never forget, and which the youngest 
still love to dwell upon and admire. 

That, too, was a remarkable and a 
solemn sight when the young and 
graceful monarch of these realms as- 
sembled the privy council and an- 
nounced to the old, the sage, the 
reflecting men who surrounded her, 
that she had come to the resolution 
to ally herself in marriage to the 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha, “ Deeply impressed,” said 
the youthful queen, “ with the so- 
lemnity of the engagement I am 
about to contract, 1 have not come 
to this decision without mature con- 
sideration, nor without feeling a 
strong assurance that, with the bless- 
ing of Almighty God, it will at once 
secure my domestic felicity and sub- 
serve to the interests of my crown 
and people.” 

The privy council smiled satisfac- 
tion. The old men gave her in their 
hearts their blessing. Men less ad- 
vanced in years predicted much of 
happiness. And throughout the 
whole country but one feeling was 
displayed —it was that of unalloyed 
joy and unfeigned satisfaction. 

The marriage followed. The old 
Chapel Royal of St. James's. looked 
splendidly gold and scarlet. None 
were sad or sorrowing but the 
Duchess of Kent. She approved the 
match, and she rejoiced at the choice 
which had been made. But still the 
— was her daughter, and from 
that moment she became the property 
of another. Ay, so it was, and so 
it ever will be ; no mother can see 
with unmixed satisfaction her daugh- 
ter carried away from her embraces, 
and united by other ties to a man 
and a stranger. The queen looked 
pale and anxious; the scene was 
calm, solemn, and effective. As at 
her coronation, so at her marriage, 
she embraced her mother and the 
Queen Dowager of England, and in 
this she did well, for in the length 
and breadth of the land she cannot 
well find their equals. 
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Who does not know that that 
marriage has led to the birth of the 
Princess Royal, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Princess Alice Maud Mary ? 
the first born on November 21, 1840, 
the second on November 9, 1841, and 
the third on April 26, 1843. And 
who does not know that the marriage 
has also been productive of nothing 
but happiness to the illustrious pair, 
and of the most unfeigned satisfac- 
tion to the whole pages? The 
consort of the queen is, with the sin- 
gle exception of His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, the most popular man 
in the land; and his conduct has 
been invariably such as to secure for 
him the respect of the old, the love 
< the young, and the admiration of 

l. 

But the queen is now surrounded 
by Conservatives: those who were 
once uncalled to her councils now 
indicate to her her policy and advise 
her in her high station. How is 
this? Is the queen less a Whig? 
No. Is the queen less mindful of the 
aay loyal conduct of Lord 

Jelbourne, the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, or Lord John Russell? No. 


Does her majesty view all public 
questions in precisely the same light 
as the Duke of Wellington, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, or the Earl of Aberdeen ? 


Most assuredly not. But the queen 
is a constitutional queen. She was 
early taught the principles of that 
constitution. She knows that en- 
lightened public opinion co-operates 
with, and regulates the decisions of, 
the crown. She perceived that par- 
liament, the legal image of the public 
mind, had become Conservative; 
that the nation was wearied of con- 
tradictions and indecision, of feeble- 
ness, and of want of power, where 
power ought to reside. Faithful to 
the friends of her father, her mother, 
her uncles Leopold and Sussex, and 
to the friends of her own youth, 
she tried them to the last. But the 
country spoke, through its constitu- 
tional organs, in a voice that could 
not be mistaken, and Sir Robert Peel 
was invited to form that cabinet to 
which her majesty has acted with good 
faith, kindness, condescension, and 
confidence. Iam not about to discuss 
the merits of the two political parties 
between which the queen had to de- 
cide, since the queen has acted con- 
stitutionally, and her private feelings 
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and sympathies have not been suf- 
fered to interfere with her public 
duties and with the national will. 
The working of the political system 
of our British constitution is still a 
problem at St. Petersburgh and Con- 
stantinople, if not at Vienna and 
Rome ; but that working is majestic, 
simple, and glorious. 

LT have said nothing of the atrocious 
attempts to annoy, wound, and even 
destroy the life of her majesty. The 
are dark, dark spots in a reign of life 
and light, These attempts were 
viewed with unmingled horror by 
all her majesty’s loving subjects; 
and that very feeling has happily, I 
trust, for ever put a stop to a re- 
newal of acts so unworthy of an en- 
lightened, to say nothing of a Christ- 
ian people. But it would be unjust 
and disloyal not to record, that on 
every successive attempt the queen 
has displayed a sang froid, a dignity, 
a calmness, a forbearance, a human- 
ity, and a gentleness towards, or in 
behalf of, her blind and mistaken 
enemics, which has endeared her to 
the hearts of all who love their spe- 
cies, and who seek to repress crime 
by encouraging virtue. Those who 
have approached her majesty on all 
such occasions have been unanimous 
in the testimony they have borne to 
her magnanimity and courage, and 
have retired from her presence with 
the sentiment that she was indeed 
another illustrious scion of the house 
of Brunswick, a worthy descendant 
of the immortal George III. and “a 
liege lady and a worthy of 
wearing on her head the crown of 
this mighty empire. 

The last time I saw the fair queen 
of our blessed isles she was returning 
in her state-carriage from the late 
autumnal prorogation of parliament. 
I had seen her proceed to that cere- 
mony with a calm, serious, decided 
air. She acknowledged, indeed, with 
dignity and grace the homage of the 
people, but her mind was in another 
spot. She was pale, thoughtful, de- 
termined. “O’Connell will have no 
loop-hole left,” I remarked to a 
friend by my side. “The speech 
will be decisive, and treason will be 
abashed.” Slowly moved the pro- 
cession, and I was glad it did so, for I 
loved to see the royal pair, young, 
free, confiding, proceeding to meet 
the national representatives and the 
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nct less national peerage. It was a 
charming sight, and my memory oc- 
cupied itself during her absence b 
recalling the scenes of her childhood, 
and the changes of her still youthful 
= In about three quarters of an 
our the procession returned. The 
queen was pale and thoughtful no 
longer. Her face was flushed, her 
eyes were brilliant, her animation 
was great. She was conversing with 
Her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch 
with extraordinary vivacity. She 
was at ease; her mind had been re- 
lieved of a burden; her face was 
lighted up with blushes, smiles, and 
the satisfaction which a queen will 
feel when she has done a good deed 
and maintained right principles. Yes, 
she had said to faction, “I love 
liberty ; but I loveorder. I love the 
free institutions of my country ; but 
IT love the union of England and Ire- 
land. I love the natural and easy 
progress of a constitutional govern- 
ment, and I would be the last to de- 
sire that Ireland should suffer from 
her connexion with England; but I 
will transmit to my children and to 
my children’s children the sceptre and 
the crown undiminished in splendour 
and untarnished by submission to 
treason or to traitors. I love Ireland, 
too, the birthplace of so many of my 
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best subjects, soldiers, and sailors ; 
but I will— yes, I will maintain the 
legislative as well as the territorial 
union. I love the wild cry of the 
Irish mountaineer and of the Irish 
peasant ; I love the hospitality of the 
Irish heart, the frankness of the 
Irish character, and the bravery of 
the Irish soul; but I love, also, the 
union of peace, harmony, loyalty, 
and obedience, with Seeihclieg, 
frankness, and bravery. I am re- 
solved, therefore, cost what it may— 
tears, sighs, opposition, factious clam- 
our, and desperate effort—I am re- 
solved for the sake of those who are 
deluded into the belief that the re- 
peal of that union would be for the 
benefit, instead of for the ruin of 
Ireland,—yes, I am resolved, queen 
of these isles as I am, to maintain 
unimpaired and untarnished the 
union of Great Britain and Ireland!” 

The queen looked all this. The 
Duchess of Buccleuch was evidently 
delighted. Prince Albert was listen- 
ing with attention and Joy. The 
country heard her speech. The peo- 
ple saw her look. O'Connell read 

is fate; and from that moment re- 
peal was impossible! Gop savE THE 
QuEEN ! es, Gop sAVE THE 
QueEn ! 
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Aurnovues there exists but one per- 
fect genealogical table in the world, 
that from Adam to Christ, and that 
the only one free from the suspicion 
of inaccuracy, we, in common with 
the majority of mankind, respect and 
consider eminently useful a long an- 
cestral line. “ Few there are who 
can sincerely a in others an ad- 
vantage of which they are secretly 
ambitious to partake.”+ Political 
ethics tell us that “ Wherever the 
distinction of birth is allowed to form 
a superior order in the state, edu- 
cation and example should always, 
and will often, produce among them 
a dignity of sentiment, and propriety 
of conduct, which is guarded from 
dishonour by their own and the pub- 
lic esteem.”{ So general a desire 
exists among mankind to know from 
whom they are descended, that it 
looks like a common principle of our 
nature, and is much quickened when 
reversions of property or titles may 
be, though distantly, looked for.§ 
All the genealogies of the Western 
world shrink into novelties when 
compared with the family of the 
Chinese philosopher Confucius; an 
unbroken line for 2200 years has 
been maintained, and the representa- 
tive of Confucius is still esteemed 
and protected by the whole nation 
and the emperor. The Chinaman is 
an apt illustration of the saying, that 


the founder of a family is almost 
always the greatest man of it. We 
have the authority of the Jewish 
legislator Moses, that every creature 
begets its like ; and that may be un- 
derstood in the most extensive sense, 
for although there may not be two 
persons so alike as not to be known 
apart from each other, the charac- 
teristics of families are often very 
clearly marked and continued for 
generations.|| We know that a cele- 
brated artist, when composing a pic- 
ture of Edith Plantagenet entreating 
Richard Coeur de Lion to spare the life 
of Sir Kenneth, consulted the coins, 
effigies, illuminations, and other do- 
cuments, for the contours and fea- 
tures of the Plantagenets, and was 
surprised when he was assured that 
he had made an admirable likeness, in 
carriage and feature, of a young lady, 
who was descended, through her fa- 
ther, from Owen Tudor and Kathe- 
rine, the widow of He V., and 
was allied, on her mother’s side, to 
the Chandos race. The same per- 
fection of form, noble features, small 
(high-bred) hands and feet, and ma- 
jestic carriage, were as distinct in her 
as in the most distinguished of her 
princely ancestors, and her mind 
would have graced either a throne or 
a cottage. In posthumous children, 
who could not have received im- 
pressions from their parents, the 
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§ The present Lord Reay (Mackay) was, when at school in Scotland, sixteen 


from the title and estate, 


Anderson, in the Introduction (p. xxxvii.) to his History of the Family of Ivery, 


now represented by Perceval, earl of Egmont, says, ‘‘ Succession to estates, and even 
peerages, many of which, by the common law of England, descend to female heirs, 
are often recoverable after a long intermission of time. There are instances of some 
of these which have lain dormant above two centuries, from a multitude of female heirs 
subsisting all the while, which, upon the extinction of the rest, have been revived in 
the issue of the last ; the custom requiring that rights of this nature should centre in 
one person, before a claim can legally be made. This same argument will hold 
noni in those titles which are limited to the male, of which we have very lately 
seen one regained by a ay branch of the family of Stanley, who have obtained 
the earldom of Derby upon failure of the elder house, from which the present has been 
separated above 200 years.” 

|| We remember two brothers by the name of Fraser, who were pupils of that re- 
nowned B——., brusher and Grecian to the late Dr. Charles Burney, who were so 
alike in face, expression, and person, that he flogged one brother for the fault of the 
other, and was not aware until sometime afterwards of having done so. 
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same characteristics, habits, manners, 
and propensities, are readily discerni- 
ble by those who knew their parents. 
Well has Combe, in his Constitution 
of Man, endeavoured to instil into 
mankind the propriety, policy, and 
utility, of selecting fine organisations 
for the mothers of a race. What 
wealth could compensate for low ce- 
rebral organisation, and its effects, 
for scrofula, or impurity? Highly 
as we think of illustrious descent, we 
do not agree with Addison and John- 
son, as quoted by Nicolas Carlisle, 
“that he who to the claim of merit 
adds that of dlustrious birth, is to be 
justly regarded more than one of 
equal merit who has no hereditary 
pretensions.”* ‘Ihe force of exam- 
ple, the recollection of the fame of 
forefathers, the probable education, 
with the imitation of those characters 
constantly held up to the aspirants, 
give an advantage of no mean con- 
sideration over a Nelson, a Washing- 
ton, a Shakspeare, a Milton, and a 
host of men of every country, who, 
by force of intellect, aided by cireum- 
stances and opportunities, have, with- 
out the prestige of ancestry, raised 
themselves to high renown, and be- 
come the founders of families, who 
will ever look back on them with 
respect and reverence. Moreover, 
mere birth is an accident not within 
the control of humanity. 

Let every one remember that a 
gentleman includes nobility. A no- 
bleman may be made, a gentleman 
must be born so. For a very cor- 
rect, but quaint, illustration of that 
important point, we must refer our 
readers to Sir James Lawrence’s little 
work on the “ Nobility of the British 
Gentry.” The landed proprietors in 
every country constitute the nobility, 
and every man who can prove four 
quarters on his escutcheon, that is, 
whose ancestors for four descents 
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have had the right of wearing coat- 
armour, are gentlemen, and, conse- 
quently, of the nobility.| Heraldry 
is more attended to in Germany, and 
some other countries, than in Eng- 
land, and the family histories are 
incomparably superior to any we pos- 
sess. A well-informed foreign herald, 
if asked who were the noblest families 
of England, would immediately re- 
ply, those who were settled on their 
estates before the Conquest; next, 
those who accompanied the Con- 
queror ; then those who were engaged 
in the Crusades; after those, Templars, 
and men distinguished in tournaments. 
Hallam justly observes, that only the 
actual possessor of a British peerage 
possesses privileges; he might have 
added, the son of a duke possesses 
precedence, which is the essential of 
nobility. Family histories are of 
great value, as illustrating the policy, 
manners, habits, and ethics of a na- 
tion; while they must be interesting 
to all the descendants and branches 
of every house; and we regret that 
it has been so much neglected in our 
own country. Mr. Drummond’s 
work, with the patronage and assist- 
ance of the nobility of England, in- 
cluding the peerage and gentry, will, 
in some degree, supply the deficiency. 
Provincial histories have perpetuated 
much interesting matter, and we re- 
gret that they have, in modern days, 
received so little support from the 
aristocracy as to render their com- 
pilation and publication a certain loss 
to the author and the publisher. 
Labouring under so serious a disad- 
vantage, Mr. Drummond announces, 
at the commencement of his work, 
that,— 


‘* In order to limit the undertaking 
within moderate bounds, the male direct 
line only of each family will be pursued ; 
and wherever the name and possessions 


* Foreign Orders of Knighthood ; Introduction, p. vi.—One of the most complete 


works of the kind extant. 


+ Hoghton of Hoghton, Ratcliffe of Ratcliffe, Titchborn of Titchborn ; Hampden, 
on whose sarcophagus is inscribed, ‘‘ John Hampden, twenty-fourth hereditary lord 


of Great Hampden.” 


The rule is, “‘ Nobiles sunt qui arma gentilicia antecessorum 
suorum proferre possunt.” — Statutum de Militibus, anno primo Ed. II. 


De Lolme 


says of the king, “‘ He creates the peers of the realm, as well as bestows the different 


degrees of inferior nobility.” 


rhe late Lord Barrington was once asked by a Germau prince, ‘* Pray, my lord, 


of what rank is an esquire in England ?” 


His lordship replied, ‘* Sir, I cannot ex- 


actly tell you, as you have no equivalent for it in Germany ; but an English esquire is 
considerably above a German baron, and something below a German prince.” 
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have passed through a female into an- 
other family, the history of that line of 
the house will close, although the new 
family into which the heiress married 
may have taken her name and armorial 
bearings.” 


We regret this determination, be- 
cause the elaborate work of Mr. 
Drummond must be incomplete. It 
is in the power of the aristocracy to 
induce him to rescind the intention, 
by coming forward as subscribers, 
through their booksellers, to the 
work. We have heard, with sorrow 
and surprise, that, comparativel 
speaking, the heads of the great fami- 
lies have not supported the great un- 
dertaking to the extent that the junior 
branches have; and that, if every copy 
published should be sold, Mr. Drum- 
mond cannot receive one sixpence of 
reward for all his research and trou- 
ble. Correct genealogies and family 
alliances are of great importance, and 
no descendant of an ancient race feels 
becomingly who neglects to obtain 
and keep up such records. Although 
the late Chevalier de Laurence, by 
his quaint and far-fetched notions, 
half turned into ridicule the idea of 
“umbilical descent,” or the female 
genealogy, there can be no doubt it 
would constitute a more correct line 
of descent than can, by possibility, be 
obtained by a male descent. There 
can be no question who the mother of 
a child is, there may be doubts who 
the father is. Curran was said to 
have laughed immoderately at the 
reply of a remarkably fine and hand- 
some boy, who attracted his attention 
when playing at marbles; the wit 
addressed him, and then asked him 
“ Who his father was?” The urchin 
answered, “ Please your honour, just 
hold my taw for a minute, and I will 
go home and ask my mother.” 

The chevalier, in his enthusiasm, 
thus speaks of the matter (the en- 
graving which constitutes the frontis- 
piece of his little work exceeds in 
whimsicality any specimen of art we 
ever saw, and although it is per- 
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fectly delicate, we have not courage 
to describe it) :-— 


‘* Genealogy is a pretension ; tokology 
a science that demonstrates what is both 
palpable and visible, the birth of a child 
by whomever begot; and in the false 
ideas of a prude must be the most decent 
of the two, while the symbol of nature, 
underthesymbol of the dove, seems to pre- 
side over what is passing below. A mother 
is the editor of the child, she alone can 
know who is the author. How vain are 
the researches of the herald that are con- 
ducted by any other clue.” 


This strange idea might have pre- 
vailed from the first creation of man, 
or might be commenced from the 
earliest inhabitants of a new conti- 
nent, but now can only serve to ex- 
cite a smile. We still think that a 
female genealogy should be correctly 
recorded. We have lately been cog- 
nizant of the great utility ofa correct 
genealogy in the female line.* It is 
to be regretted that a general he- 
raldic qualification does not exist 
throughout Europe. As a noble- 
man may be created, and a gentleman 
must be born, it would be easy to 
specify many peers of the realm who 
do not Yet possess the higher rank 
of gentlemen,—that is, who can- 
not for four generations shew the 
right to coats-of-arms, or, in more 
technical terms, to wear coat-ar- 
mour. An English gentleman is 
equal in quality to a German ba- 
ron, a French comte, or an Italian 
marchese; and, in countries where so- 
ciety is classified, is admissible on 
terms of equality into those ranks. 
Englishmen who are really gentle- 
men should be careful, when on the 
Continent, to maintain their designa- 
tion; which, though obsolete, as be- 
ing the “lesser nobility,” in this 
country, is not so on the Continent, 
particularly in Germany. Turner, 
in his History of England, very pro- 
perly styles the gentry the “ minor 
nobility.” Gibbon also calls knights 
of the shire “lesser nobility."~ Sel- 


* It was our intention to have inserted one of the most splendid female pedigrees 
existing, tracing Amelia Sydenham, now the wife of Major-General Sir P. Ross, late 
governor of Antigua, through three distinct female lines, from the blood-royal of 
England from Henry III. ; but we find that our page will not contain the three lines. 
We presume that a copy of this pedigree is at Wadham College, Oxford, which was 


founded by her ladyship’s ancestor. 


t Miscellaneous Works, vol. ii. p. 36. 
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den, in his Table Talk, says that no 
power can make a gentleman. De 
Lolme, speaking of the regal prero- 
gative, attributes this right, “ He 
creates the peers of the realm, as well 
as bestows the different degrees of in- 
ferior nobility.” Ferri de St. Con- 
stant affirms that the title of gentle- 
mah answered formerly to gentil- 
homme. The nurse of James L., who 
had followed him from Scotland, en- 
treated him to make her son a gen- 
tleman. “ My good woman,” says 
the king, “a gentleman I could never 
make him, though I could make him 
a lord.” Every thing must have a 
commencement, and it would have 
been far more politic if our monarchs, 
instead of conferring knighthood on 
aldermen for bringing up addresses, 
or such accidental occurrences, or on 
miniature and portrait-painters, had 
granted them coats-of-arms, so that 
the fourth generation could have 
claimed the rank of gentlemen; it 
would have kept the distinctions more 
consistently. Sufficient attention has 
not of late been paid to the manner 
in which honours have been con- 
ferred; there has been a kind of 
wholesale, retail, and for-exportation- 
style in the manner, which has di- 
minished the value of them in the 
estimation of the receiver and the 
mea which is bad policy. We 
nave seen in our own time a highly 
distinguished admiral, who had been 
in many battles, and held high and 
responsible commands, gazetted a ba- 
ronet with an obscure young gentle- 
man, whose only qualification for the 
honour was activity in supporting a 
Whig candidate at a general election. 
Could the high and distinguished 
officer estimate the honour equally in 
such company as if with men of 

ual deserts? Was it considerate 
of the minister of the day to yoke a 
lion and a donkey together?* The 
Chevalier Laurence was a gallant 
man, and always supported the claims 
of ladies. Let us see what he says 
of our presuming to call unmarried 


* The present Lieutenant Bolton, of the navy (1826 the date of his commission), 
is the nearest blood to Nelson, and has entitled himself to the rank of commander 
years ago, by the capture of more than the specified number of slaves, and by his 
high character; but has never been able to obtain what is actually his right. The 
late Mr. Girdlestone, related in the same degree to Nelson, was a midshipman twenty 
— and served with great credit in every quarter of the globe, and died of a broken 


eart from denial of his promotion. 
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ladies of a certain rank in society 
spinsters :— 


“It is honourable neither to the jus- 
tice nor to the gallantry of Englishmen, 
that, while they lavish the title of gentle. 
man on almost every biped of their own 
sex, they withhold that of gentlewoman 
from those of the other sex to whom it is 
due. In popular tumults the levellers 
used to sing,— 


*‘ When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?’ 


But now that the more fortunate descend- 
ants of Eve neither dig nor spin, why 
should our damsels be called spinsters? 
Conceive the astonishment of any noble 
family on the Continent assembled to 
hear a marriage contract read in cere. 
mony, at finding that one of their cousins 
had married a fileuse. This, indeed, may 
be easily explained, by analogy, to the 
satisfaction of all the chanoinesses and 
commandeurs present. For whenever, 
on the extinction of the male line, an in- 
heritance falls to females, it is said, ‘ La 
maison est tombée en quenouille ;’ the 
property has fallen to the distaff; and 
the French lawyers say, ‘ Le royaume de 
France ne tombe point en quenouille ;’ 
no spinster inherits the kingdom of 
France. Yet it is better to prevent a 
misunderstanding than to explain it af- 
terwards. Lord Chief Justice Coke re. 
commends that the bride should be 
styled gentlewoman, and to style her 
spinster, might procure her a nickname, 
that would render her ridiculous.” 


In the greatest and most systema- 
tic division of property that ever 
took place, we read of a special law 
being made to meet the exigency of 
the case, shewing the consideration in 
which women are esteemed, and that 
they could hold land in fee and trans- 
mit it. On Moses dividing the pro- 
mised land, the daughters of Zelo- 
phehad claimed their portion,— at 
the same time stated the difficulties 
of the tenure in case of marrying 
into another tribe; and at the Ju- 
bilee, which would have alienated 
some of the heritable possession of 
the tribe. To meet the difficulties, 
it was enacted that they should re- 


These instances verify the saying, that it is better 


to be related to a living political ass with influence, than to a dead lion. 
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ceive their land on the same tenure 
as the men, and be at liberty to marry 
whom they pleased in their own tribe.* 
At the tournaments of the middle 
ages the heiresses were the objects, 
or rather the prizes, of the com- 
batants; and the lady holders of 
fiefs were in those times willing 
enough to bestow their hands and 
lands on those who seemed best able 
to defend them. The conduct of a 
lady of one of our most illustrious 
families deserves to be repeated, 
shewing not only the high estima- 
tion in which she was held even in 
comparatively barbarous times, but 
exhibiting a degree of sagacity un- 
common even in woman when in- 
fluenced by affection :— 


‘‘Upon the death of the young King 
of Jerusalem, Balduin V., the peers and 
nobles joining themselves in council, 
offered unto Sibylla, the king’s mother, 
as to the lawful heir to the crown, that 
she should be their queen, with this con- 
dition, that she should sequester from 
her by solemn divorcement Guy, her 
husband ; but she refused the kingdom 
offered to her on that condition, till at 
last the magistrates, with the nobles in 
general, granted unto her, and by their 
oaths confirmed the same, that whom- 
soever she should choose to be her hus- 
hand, all they would take and obey as 
their king. Also Guy, her husband, 
with like petition, among the rest, hum- 
bly requested her that the kingdom, for 
his sake, or for his private loss, might 
not be destitute of government. At 
length she, with tears, consenting to their 
entreaty, was contented, and solemnly 
was crowned their queen ; who, after the 
manner, received again their fidelity by 
their oath. Whereupon Guy, without 
all hope both of wife and kingdom, 
departed quietly to his own home. 
This done, the queen assembling her 
states and prelates together, entered 
talk with them about the choosing of the 
king, according to that which they had 
promised and sworp to her to obey him 
as their king whom she should name to 
be herhusband. Thus, whilst they were 
all in expectation, waiting every man 
whom she would nominate, the queen, 
with a loud voice, said to Guy, that stood 
amongst them, ‘Guy, my lord, I choose 
thee for my husband ; and, yielding myself 
and my kingdom unto you openly, I protest 
you to be the king. At these words all 
the assembly, being amazed, wondered 
that one single woman so wisely had be- 


* Numbers, xxxvi. 
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guiled so many wise men. And worthy 
was she, no doubt (saith Mr. Fox) to be 
commended and extolled for her singular 
virtue, both of faithful chastity and high 
prudence ; so tempering the matter, that 
she obtained to her husband the king- 
dom, and retained to herself her hus 
band, whom she so tenderly loved.” + 


The history of that imperial family 
has been so minutely traced by Du 
Bouchet, detailed by Cleaveland, and 
finely illustrated by Gibbon, that the 
outline, at least, is known to the ge- 
neral reader; to the heraldic student 
it forms one of the greatest lessons. 

The formation of character de- 
pends much on the early culture 
always bestowed by the mothers and 
elder women of a family on the scions 
of the race, and on a reflective survey 
of the men who have added heraldic 
honours to their families and been 
ennobled in the younger branches, 
it will be seen that the mothers were 
the daughters either of men distin- 
guished for their superiority, or of 
mothers descended from those whose 
mental energy and superiority had 
been publicly acknowledged. That 
fact illustrates a great physical truth, 
which has been well handled by Dr. 
Combe ii his Constitution of Man, 
and which should be read and acted 
on by every man and woman before 
the affections are engaged. The his- 
tory of woman will never be com- 
plete without that part of the history 
of our species being illustrated by 
examples and followed into its rami- 
fications. 

Although the Normans, after their 
conquest, assumed a_ superiority 
which tended to sink into obscurity 
the conquered, and has caused many 
names to wane into oblivion, it is ob- 
vious that those who possessed the 
land before William seized the crown 
were, at least, equal in quality to his 
followers. The muster-roll of Bat- 
tel Abbey and Doomsday Book are 
the chief authorities referred to by 
genealogists. Of the former there 
are several copies—Leland’s, Hol- 
linshed’s, and Foxe’s, neither of them 
correct. It would be but just to 
have a roll of those families who fol- 
lowed Harold to the field, and of all 
who held land before the time of the 
Conquest. Those two would consti- 


+ Cleaveland’s History of the Family of Courtenay, b. iii. p. 43. 
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tute the highest claims to high de- 
scent this country could give. Then 
a roll of Crusaders, distinguished 
from those whose names were in the 
two great rolls; after them the men 
who were present and in the lists at 
tournaments, distinguishing those 
who were to be found in the preceding 
three rolls, thus making four founda- 
tions from which to deduce the Eng- 
lish gentleman. All those who sub- 
sequently attained the distinction 
should be alphabetically classed in 
every century, we should then possess 
a tolerably correct list of the higher 
and lesser nobility of the count 
and in a book of easy access. This 
plan would not militate against the 
family or general history of the no- 
bles of our country, but would be a 
mere text-book for general reference 
and a useful record. 

It is evident that no ultra-common 
name could belong to the two great 
rolls, such as Smith, Tailor, Miller, 
Joiner, Carpenter, Muggins, Scrog- 
gins, Higgins, Shufflebottom, Rams- 
bottom, Trucklebottom, Dickson, 
Jackson, Field, Lamb, Bull, and five 
hundred others. Their ancestors or 
themselves have sprung up in their 
generation, how or where no herald 
can tell. They, however, constitute 
a great and an useful portion of the 
community, though not to be found 
among the free lances who followed 
William from Normandy, or who 
can boast of being descended from 
the pirates of Norway or Denmark. 

Mr. Drummond is evidently high 
qualified to execute the arduous task 
he has undertaken, not only in the 
mere heraldic lore necessary, but in 
that historical spirit which converts 
the dry descent of generations into 
episodes connected with the great 
events of England for a thousand 
years, and the progressive advance of 
the nation in knowledge, wealth, and 

wer. The pages of the two num- 

rs published cannot be examined 
without much information being 
gleaned and the memory refreshed. 
These numbers are devoted to the 
families of Ashburnham, Arden, 
Compton, Cecil, and Harley. The 
two numbers contain forty-nine por- 
traits, views, monuments, and family 
residences, Burghley, Hatfield, Wim- 
bledon, Castle Ashley, and Compton 
Wyngates. The heraldic drawings 
are by Mr. Frederic Montagu, which 
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ensures the execution of them being 
as good as the age can produce. 
Although, as we have said, no re- 
muneration can be derived to Mr. 
Drummond by the sale of the whole 
500 copies, so limited an edition 
makes it certain that the work must 
4 in value in every year and never 
all. 

Mr. Drummond places a due esti- 
mate on tradition, and without shew- 
ing the least credulity properly asserts 
its right to be received as evidence, 
as a basis of examination, though it 
may be overloaded and obscured by 
oral uncertainty. There are her- 
meneutic laws applicable to the sub- 
ject which, we think, might be 
brought to a system and constitute a 
fair test of the quantity of truth 
contained in each tradition :— 


*‘In the nature of such things,” he 
observes, “‘ the title and the grant must 
have preceded the record of it. A man 
had won his honours and lands by per- 
sonal services, and the personal distiuc- 
tion stood in the place of charter; and 
the prowess which obtained was able to 
keep them, too. He neither sought, nor 
was required to produce any other title 
than the weapons he bore. A title, 
sans patente, i. e. too ancient for the grant 
of it to be in existence, or upon record, 
has always been held superior to one for 
which the grant itself could be pro- 
duced.” 


Charters of confirmation, which 
were sought for by younger branches 
of families to whom grants had been 
made, prove the prior existence of 
the granters and their power, and is 
peculiarly exemplified by the early 
Scottish pedigrees. The whole of 
the disquisition on tradition is handled 
by Mr. Drummond in a very logical 
and masterly manner, and we regret 
that our limits will not permit us to 
quote the whole; to merely extract 
portions would break the connexion 
and be unjust to the writer. Al- 
though much has been written on the 
origin of the different orders, we 
think that Mr. Drummond’s work 
would be incomplete without a dis- 
quisition on the subject and all its 
branches, even to embracing the 
known opinions of the notions of an- 
tiquity on genealogical descent, and 
marking as nearly as possible the 
comparative degrees of civilisation in 
each, on their shewing anxiety on 
the subject, and distinguishing be- 
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tween solicitude for the regal line and 
for family descent. The Arcadians 
affirmed that they existed before the 
moon ; some Eastern monarchs of the 
present day claim to be brothers of 
the sun and moon, and some of our 
Welsh brethren carry their pedigrees 
beyond Adam and Eve, even to Or- 
cus and Hades, Chaos and Old Night. 
Homer was evidently well skilled in 
genealogical histories; and nearer 
our own times, Lord Burleigh is said 
to have known the histories, lineages, 
and connexions of all the principal 
families then existing. The Athe- 
nians claimed Apollo as their common 
ancestor. Alexander the Great (or 
the Little?) claimed Jupiter for his 
papa; what Philip of Macedon and 
Olympia, his wife, said to this as- 
sumption we are not informed. Aris- 
totle tells us that a Nicias, Thucy- 
dides, and Theramenes, were candi- 
dates for a place of honour at Athens, 
and then the republican opinion of 
high descent was so marked, the 
latter was rejected, nemine contra- 
dicente, on account of his compara- 
tively obscure descent. The repub- 
licans of America, with all their 
boastful exclamations of equality, and 
that the individual alone is to be 
estimated, run after a peer of England 
or a man of high birth, quite as 
much as formerly the vain and chat- 
tering Greeks, and only profess to 
despise what they cannot boast of 
possessing. The Romans were 
equally tenacious, even Atticus drew 
up a genealogy of Brutus, proving 
him to have descended from Junius 
Brutus, who expelled the Tarquin ; 
we do not find that he designated 
him, as he ought, a money-lender 
and a screw—a lender at 48 per 
cent per annum; who kept a rogue, 
a heartless rogue of an attorney in 
pay, called Scaptius (query, Scamp- 
tius ?), who took the law against all 
defaulters, and who once induced the 
father-in-law of Brutus, one Appius 
Claudius, a proconsul, to let him have 
a troop of horse to enforce his claims 
against the senate in the Isle of 
Cyprus, and actually imprisoned 
them until five died of starvation, 
which has only been paralleled by 
our illegally imprisoning (see No. 98) 
a man fora civil action of account, 
i.e. for a debt, and leaving him to 
starve, unless his friends can find him 
food, or he has kept money in his 
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pocket to buy it. There is nothing 
new under the sun, even to 48 per 
cent and imprisonment for debt. 
Such was the heathen Brutus, who 
killed his friend Ceasar, and starved 
his debtors to death, as has been 
done to thousands in this Christian 
land. But we are digressing. Da- 
on Charlemagne, the Incas of 
’eru, and Wygram Fitzwygram, the 
eminent ship - builder and ship - 
broker, and the Duke of Normandie, 
the poor dauphin supposed to have 
died in the Temple, are all equally 
solicitous about their pedigrees; in 
sooth, men seem more desirous about 
from whence they came than to where 
they will go. Even Napoleon has 
been carefully traced back to blood- 
royal, and Daniel O'Connell to Pope 
Joan. Incongruity, as in all other 
human affairs, made inroads on 
family histories, for in this country, 
until the reign of Edward II. sur- 
names were as loosely worn as their 
hose, and family names were changed 
until the original appellation was 
either lost, hidden, or difficult to 
ascertain. The king interfered and 
directed that all men adhered to one 
name; and Camden tells us in his 
Remains that there is a record of that 
age by which a great man is ordered 
to ascertain the name of his family, 
which, after much trouble, was com- 
plied with. 

Of the genealogies yet published 
by Mr. Drummond, that of Arden, 
Eardene, Arderne, and Compton, is 
entitled to pre-eminent notice, and, 
without doubt, merits the following 
observation :— 


“There are few families in Europe, 
and still fewer in Great Britain, which 
can boast of a descent in an uninter- 
rupted male line so ancient as this. Had 
it been settled in any other part of Eu- 
rope, it would have abounded intitles; but 
in England, whilst notwithstanding its 
subversion at the Conquest, it continued to 
hold the rank of knights—the real nobility 
in ancient times, none of its members 
possessed sufficient wealth or power to 
cause them to be summoned to the coun- 
cils of the kings as barons. The Saxon 
families were so much oppressed by the 
Conqueror and his successors that few of 
them received any favour from the Nor- 
man monarchs, yet there are not many 
members of the house of peers of an 
origin so illustrious.” 


The representative of the Perceval 
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race is the present Earl of Egmont, 
a captain in the navy, who, in early 
youth, was in the battle of Trafalgar, 
then distinguished at the destruction 
of a convoy in the boats of the Tigre, 
was at the capture of the President, 
commanded the boats of the Tenedos 
in a successful expedition in the river 
Penobscot, and commanded the In- 
fernal bomb at the siege of Algiers 
under the late Lord Exmouth. 

Although it might increase the 
size of the work, we cannot help 
thinking that a succinct epitome of 
each family should be either affixed 
or prefixed to each genealogy. We 
instance the splendid genealogy of 
Perceval, which can be traced back 
to a junior branch of the sovereign 
dukes of Brittany in France, from 
which province they were trans- 
planted into Normandy long before 
the Conquest, and became the origin 
of the great houses of Yvery, Luvel 
of Karry, Luvel of Tichmarsh, Per- 
ceval, and Herpetrée Gournay. The 
earldom of Yvery was obtained of 
Henry I. king of England and duke 
of Normandy. Mr. Drummond com- 
mences his genealogy of the Arden 
family from an, ugbert, a.p. 800, 
and six successive kings. We, there- 
fore, suppose that he has taken the 
collateral English line, considering 
the French and Norman too remote 
and uncertain. 

We shall quote some anecdotes 
inserted with the name of the actors 
as examples of the manner and nature 
of the illustrations :— 


*« In the thirty-sixth year of the reign 
of Elizabeth, Lord Compton ran away 
with Eliza Spencer, the only child and 
heiress of Sir John Spencer, lord-mayor 
of London, concealed in a baker’s basket, 
Her father was so incensed at him, that 
he disinherited his daughter, until Queen 
Elizabeth interposed to effect a recon. 
cilistion, When she was about to be 
confined of her first child, the queen 
asked Sir John to stand sponsor with her 
to the first offspring of a young couple, 
happy in their love, but discarded by 
their father. The knight, of course, 
complied, and her majesty dictated his 
own surname for the Christian name of 
the child. The ceremony being performed, 
Sir John assured the queen that having 
discarded his own daughter, he should 
adopt this boy as his son. The parents 
of the child being then introduced, the 
knight, to his great surprise, discovered 
that he had adopted bis own grandson, 
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who ultimately succeeded his father in 
his honours and his grandfather in his 
wealth,” 


This lady, on being acquainted with 
the amount of the immense fortune 
bequeathed her by her father, penned 
the following pungent and business- 
like letter to her husband. The 
original is still in existence, and shewn 
as one of the family curiosities :-— 


“My Sweet Life,—Now I have de- 
clared to you my saind for the settling 
your estate, I supposed that it were best 
for me to bethink or to consider with 
myself, what allowance were meetest for 
me; for, considering what care I ever 
had of your estate, and how respectfully 
I dealt with those which, by the laws of 
God, of nature, and of civil polity, wit, 
religion, government, and honesty, you, 
my dear, are bound to, I pray and beseech 
you to grant to me, your most kind and 
loving wife, the sum of 16001. per annum 
quarterly to be paid. 

** Also, I would beside the allowance 
for my apparel, have 800l. added yearly, 
quarterly to be paid, for the performance 
of charitable works, and those things I 
would not, neither will be, accountable 
for. 

«« Also, I will have three horses for my 
own saddle that none shall dare to lend 
or borrow : none lend but I, none borrow 
but you. 

““ Also, I would have two gentle- 
women, lest one should be sick, or have 
some other lett. Also, believe that it is 
an indecent thing for a gentlewoman to 
stand mumping alone, when God hath 
blessed their lord and lady with a great 
estate. 

* Also, when I ride a hunting or hawk- 
ing, or travel from one house to another, 
I will have them attending ; so for either 
of these said women I must and will have 
for either of them a horse. 

“ Also, I will have six or eight gen- 
tlemen, and | will have my two coaches ; 
one lined with velvet to myself, with 
four very fair horses, and a coach for my 
women, lined with cloth ; one lined with 
gold, the other with scarlet, and laced 
with watch-lace and silver, with four 
good horses. Also, I will have two 
coachmen ; one for my own coach, the 
other for my women’s. 

** Also, at any time when [I travel, [ 
will be allowed not only carriages and 
spare horses for me and my women, but 
I will have such carriages as shall be 
fitting for all, or duly ; not pestering my 
things with my women’s, nor theirs with 
chambermaids’, or theirs with wash- 
maids’. 

‘* Also, for laundresses, when I travel, 
I will have them sent away with the car- 
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riages, to see all safe; and the chamber- 
maids I will have go before with the 
grooms, that the chambers may be ready, 
sweet, and clean. 

** Also, for that it is indecent to crowd 
up myself with my gentleman usher in 
my coach, I will have him to have a con- 
venient horse to attend me either in city 
or country; and I must have two foot- 
men; and my desire is, that you defray 
all the charges for me. And for myself 
(besides my yearly allowance) I would 
have twenty gowns of apparel; six of 
them excellent good ones, eight of them 
for the country, and six others of them 
very excellent good ones. 

* Also, I would have put into my 
purse 20001, and 200/. and so you to pay 
my debts. 

“ Also, I would have 6000/. to buy 
me jewels and 40001. to buy me a pearl. 
chain. 

“« Now, seeing I have been and am so 
reasonable to you, I pray you do find my 
children apparel, and their schooling ; 
and all my servants, men and women, 
their wages. 

* Also, I will have all my houses fur- 
nished, and all my lodging-chambers to 
be suited with all such furniture as is 
fit; as beds, stools, chairs, suitable 
cushions, carpets, silver warming-pans, 
cupboardsof plate, fair hangings, and such 
like. So for my drawing-chamber, in all 
houses I will have them delicately fur- 
nished, both with hangings, couch, canopy, 
glass, chairs, cushions, and all things 
thereunto belonging. 

** Also, my desire is, that you would 
pay your debts, build Ashley House, and 
purchase lands, and lend no money (as 
you love God) to the lord-chamberlain,* 
which would have all, perhaps your life 
from you. Remember his son, my Lord 
Waldon, what entertainment he gave me 
when at Tilt-Yard. If you were dead, 
he said, he would marry me. I protest 
I grieve to see the poor man have so 
little wit and honesty, to use his friends 
so vilely. Also, he fed me with untruths 
concerning the Charter House; but that 
is the least; he wished me much harm : 
you know him. God keep you and me 
from him, and such as he is. 

“ So now that I have declared to you 
what I would have, and what that is I 
would not have, I pray, when you be an 
earl, to allow me 1000/. more than now 
desired, and double attendance. 

“« Your loving wife, 
“* Exiza Compton.” 


The humility and moderation of 
this loving wife’s letter constitutes 
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an admirable prototype to all heiresses 
in time to come ; all of whom ought 
to patronise Mr. Drummond’s work 
for having published it, and every 
lover intending to carry off an heiress 
in a baker’s basket or otherwise 
should have the wholesome fear of it 
before his eyes. 

They were eminently distinguished 
for their loyalty and heroism during 
the civil wars. Spencer Compton, 
who was married to Mary, daughter 
of Sir Francis Beaumont, voted against 
the attainder of Lord Strafford. He 
fought the parliament forces at 
Hopton Heath, though they were 
double in numbers to his force; 
his horse on the second charge being 
killed under him, he was surrounded 
by the infantry, but refused to sur- 
render. 


‘* What happened to him afterwards, 
can only be known from the testimony of 
his enemies, who confessed that when he 
was upon his feet, he killed with his own 
hand the colonel of foot, who made first 
to him; and when his head-piece was 
struck off with the butt end of a musket, 
they offered him quarter, which he re- 
fused, saying, ‘ He scorned to take quarter 
from such base rogues and rebels as they 
were!’ after which he was killed by a 
blow with a halbert from behind on his 
head, receiving at the same time a cut 
on his face.” 


His successor, James, 


** Voted in the House of Commons 
against the attainting of the Karl Strafford, 
and his name was posted as a Straffordian, 
and he was expelied the house with some 
other honest and loyalmembers. He was 
at the battles of Edgehill and Banbury, 
and was wounded the following year at 
Hopton Heath. He was at Litchfield 
with Prince Rupert; he there routed a 
strong force of the enemy, consisting of 
five troops of horse and 70 foot, killing 
217, and making 300 prisoners, and cap- 
turing all their guns and ammunition ; he 
commanded the cavalry at the battle of 
Newbury, beating Sir W. Walker,” &c. 


His brother, Sir Charles, 


«* Was with their father at the battle 
of Edgehill and Hopton Heath. He sur- 
prised Beeston Castle in Cheshire with 
six men, disguising himself and them, 
pretending to bring in provision, which 
he knew the garrison was in want of by 
a letter he intercepted. In this action 
he was in the greatest danger, two pistols 


* The lord-chamberlain was Thomas Howard, earl of Suffolk, made lord-treasurer 
in 1613, 
VOL. XXIX. NO. CLXIX. 
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having been snapped in his face, yet 
neither gave fire, whereupon he killed 
both those who fired them.” 


Similar exploits prove him to have 
been a true and valiant cavalier. 
His brother, Sir William, defended 
Banbury with a degree of resolution 
never exceeded. For eleven weeks 
he never went to bed, countermined 
the besiegers eleven times, and held 
out until only two horses remained 
for the garrison to eat, when his bro- 
ther relieved him. Spencer, at the 
battle of Edgehill, cried with indig- 
nation that he was too young to grasp 
a pistol, and followed the king into 
exile. Francis, another brother, 
served in all the civil wars, and lived 
to be the oldest field-officer in Britain. 
Henry, the youngest, began his career 
in the army, but subsequently entered 
the church and became successively 
Bishop of Oxford, Worcester, and 
London. James IL. suspended him 
because he hated Popery. ‘The edu- 
cation of the Princesses Mary and 
Anne was intrusted to him. When 
the Princess Anne left Whitehall and 
abandoned her father’s party on her 
husband Prince George going over 
to the Prince of Orange, the bishop 
accompanied her to Northampton, 
riding before her carriage with a 
drawn sword and pistols in his hol- 
sters. Few families can match such 
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a set of brothers. Such anecdotes 
enliven genealogy, and not only add 
to our historical knowledge, but give 
insight into the spirit of the parties 
and the times which the mere out- 
line of historical facts never can. Mr. 
Drummond will, we have no doubt, 
insert in its proper place the his- 
torical anecdote of Richard Per- 
ceval, to whom a packet of letters, 
which had been thrown overboard 
from a Spanish vessel, when chased 
by one of our cruisers, was intrusted 
to decipher, which he did in Spanish, 
Latin, and English by the following 
morning, and which gave the first 
correct account of the destination of 
the Armada then preparing. 

Three maiden ladies of the name 
of Perceval, the daughters of the last 
heir to the earldom of Egmont, still 
survive. Their father not living to 
assume his hereditary peerage, the 
title of courtesy given to the daugh- 
ters of an earl has not been given to 
them ; the only omission of that kind 
which we believe ever took place, 
and, considering their illustrious de- 
scent, the omission on the part of the 
crown is difficult to account for.* 

Mr. Drummond’s work ought to 
be in the library of every English 
gentleman, not only as promising to 
be one of the greatest genealogical 
compilations extant, but as a supple- 
mental history of the English people. 


THE POET. 


O'rr the true poet's life there cometh never 


The frost of age. 


His ardent soul sublime 


Defies the petty tyrannies of ‘Time, 
And proudly laughs at envious Death’s endeavour. 
Though wanes the fleshy frame, his spirit ever 

Is warm and radiant as the cloudless clime 

Of Paradise, when earth was in her prime, 


And none e’er dream’d that life and love could sever. 
Though in the cold world common hearts may freeze, 
And deem the poetry of life is dead, 
The Muse’s favoured son no desert sees, 
No winter feels. Her sunny smile can shed 
A living beauty on the leafless trees, 
And fill with summer thoughts a hoary head. 


* The recent trial of the validity of the will of the late Earl of Egmont is worthy of 
Mr. Drummond’s notice. ‘The estates of that ancient race were bequeathed to an 
attorney by the name of Tierny, who was the steward to Lord Egmont. Whether Mr. 
Tierny was also the factotum of the earl, or the earl the factotum of the attorney, 
will be best ascertained by a reference to the trial. 
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THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON 5; 


A ROMANCE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY FITZ-BOODLE. 


Cuapter I. 


Since the days of Adam, there has 
been hardly a mischief done in this 
world but a woman has been at the 
bottom of it. Ever since ours was a 
family (and that must be very near 
Adam's time,—so old, noble, ad il- 
lustrious are the Barrys, as every 
body knows), women have playcd a 
mighty part with the destinies of our 
race. 

[ presume that there is no gen- 
tleman in Europe that has not heard 
of the house of Barry of Barryogue, 
of the kingdom of Ireland, than which 
a more famous name is not to be 
found in Gwillim or D’Hozier; and 
though as a man of the world I have 
learned to despise heartily the claims 
of some pretenders to high birth who 
have no more genealogy than the 
lackey who cleans my boots, and 
though I laugh to utter scorn the 
arrogant boasting of many of my 
countrymen, who are all for descend- 
ing from kings of Ireland, and talk 
of a domain no bigger than would 
feed a pig as if it were a principality ; 
yet truth compels me to assert that 
my family was the noblest of the 
island, and, perhaps, of the universal 
world ; while their possessions, now 
insignificant, and torn from us by 
war, by treachery, by the loss of time, 
by ancestral extravagance, by ad- 
hesion to the old faith and monarch, 
were formerly prodigious, and em- 
braced many counties, at a time when 
Ireland was vastly more prosperous 
than now. I would assume the Irish 
crown over my coat-of-arms, but that 
there are so many silly pretenders to 
that distinction who bear it and ren- 
der it common. 

Who knows, but for the fault of 
a woman, I might have been wearing 
itnow? You start with incredulity. 
I say, why not? Had there been a 
gallant chief to lead my countrymen, 
instead of puling knaves who bent the 
knee to King Richard II. they might 
have been freemen; had there been 
a resolute leader to meet the murder- 
ous ruflian, Oliver Cromwell, we 
should have shaken off the English 
forever. But there was no Barry 


in the field against the usurper; on 
the contrary, my ancestor, Simon de 
Bary, came over with the first-named 
monarch, and married the daughter 
of the then King of Munster, whose 
sons in battle he piteously slew. 

In Oliver’s time it was too late for 
a chief of the name of Barry to lift 
up his war-cry against that of the 
murderous brewer. We were princes 
of the land no longer; our unhappy 
race had lost its possessions a century 
previously, and by the most shameful 
ireason. This I know to be the fact, 
fu. my mother has often told me the 
story, and besides had worked it in 
a wo: sted pedigree which hung up in 
the yellow saloon at Barryville where 
we lived. 

That very estate which the Lyn- 
dons now possess in Ireland was once 
the property of my race. Rory Barry 
of Barryogue owned it in Elizabeth's 
time, and half Munster beside. The 
Barry was always in feud with the 
O’Mahonys in those times ; and, as it 
happened, a certain English colonel 
passed through the former’s country 
with a body of men-at-arms, on the 
very day when the O’Mahonys had 
made an inroad upon our territories, 
and carried off a frightful plunder of 
our flocks and herds. 

This young Englishman, whose 
name was Roger Lyndon, Lynden, or 
Lyndaine, having been most hospit- 
ably received by the Barry, and 
finding him just on the point of 
carrying an inroad into the O’Ma- 
honys’ land, offered the aid of him- 
self and his lances, and behaved him- 
self so well, as it appeared, that the 
O’Mahonys were entirely overcome, 
all the Barrys’ property restored, and 
with it, says the old chronicle, twice 
as much of the O’Mahonys’ goods 
and cattle. 

It was the setting in of the winter 
season, and the young soldier was 
pressed by the Barry not to quit his 
house of Barryogue, and remained 
there during several months, his men 
being quartered with Barry’s own 
gallowglasses, man by man in the 
cottages round about. ‘They con- 
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ducted themselves, as is their wont, 
with the most intolerable insolence 
towards the Irish ; so much so, that 
fights and murders continually en- 
sued, and the people vowed to destroy 
them. 

The Barry's son (from whom I 
descend) was as hostile to the English 
as any other man on his domain; 
and, as they would not go when 
bidden, he and his friends consulted 
together and determined in destroy- 
ing these English to a man. 

But they had let a woman into their 
plot, and this was the Barry's daugh- 
ter. She was in love with the Eng- 
lish Lyndon, and broke the whole 
secret to him; and the dastardly 
English prevented the just massacre 
of themselves by falling upon the 
Irish, and destroying Phaudrig Barry, 
my ancestor, and many hundreds of his 
men. The cross at Barrycross near 
Carrignadhioul is the spot where 
the odious butchery took place. 

Lyndon married the daughter of 
Roderick Barry,and claimed the estate 
which he left; and though the de- 
scendants of Phaudrig were alive, as 
indeed they are in my person,* on 
appealing to the English courts, the 
estate was awarded to the English- 
man, as has ever been the case where 
English and Irish were concerned. 

Thus had it not been for the weak- 
ness of a woman, I should have been 
born to the possession of those very 
estates which afterwards came to me 
by merit, as you shall hear. But to 
proceed with my family history. 

My father was well known to the 
best circles in this kingdom as in that 
of Ireland, under the name of Roar- 
ing ar Barry. He was bred like 
many other young sons of genteel 
families to the profession of the law, 
being articled to a celebrated attorney 
of Sackville Street in the city of 
Dublin; and, from his great genius 
and aptitude for learning, there is no 
doubt he would have made an emi- 
nent figure in his profession, had not 
his social qualities, love of field-sports, 
and extraordinary graces of manner, 
marked him out for a higher sphere. 
While he was attorney's clerk he kept 
seven race- horses, and hunted regular- 
ly both with the Kildare and Wicklow 
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hunts; and rode on his grey horse 
Endymion that famous match against 
Captain Punter, which is still remem- 
bered by lovers of the sport, and of 
which I caused a splendid picture to 
be made and hung over my dining- 
hall mantel-piece at Castle Lyndon. 
A year afterwards he had the honour 
of riding that very horse Endymion 
before his late majesty King George 
Il. on Epsom Downs, and won the 
plate there and the attention of the 
august sovereign. 

Although he was only the second 
son of our family, my dear father 
came naturally into the estate (now 
miserably reduced to 400/. a-year) ; 
for my grandfather’s eldest son Cor- 
nelius Barry (called the Chevalier 
Borgne, from a wound which he re- 
ceived in Germany), remained con- 
stant to the old religion in which our 
family was educated, and not only 
served abroad with credit, but against 
his most sacred majesty George II. 
in the unhappy Scotch disturbances 
in’45. We shall hear more of the 
chevalier hereafter. 

For the conversion of my father I 
have to thank my dear mother, Miss 
Bell Brady, daughter of Ulysses 
Brady of Castle Brady, county Kerry, 
Esquire and J.P. She was the most 
beautiful woman of her day in Dub- 
lin, and universally called the Dasher 
there. Seeing her at the assembly, 
my father became passionately at- 
tached to her ; but her soul was above 
marrying a papist or an attorney’s 
clerk ; and so for the love of her, the 
good old laws being then in force, 
my dear father slipped into my uncle 
Cornelius’s shoes and took the family 
estate. Besides the force of my mo- 
ther’s bright eyes, several persons, 
and of the genteelest society too, 
contributed to this happy change; 
and I have often heard my mother 
laughingly tell the story of my 
father’s recantation, which was so- 
lemnly pronounced at the tavern in 
the company of Sir Dick Ringwood, 
Lord Bagwig, Captain Punter, and 
two or three other young sparks of 
the town. Roaring Harry won 300 
pieces that very night at faro, and 
laid the necessary information the 
next morning against his brother; 


* As we have never been able to find proofs of the marriage of my ancestor Phau- 


drig with his wife, I make no doubt that Lyndon destroyed the contract, and murdered 
the priest and witnesses of the marriage.—B. L. 
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but his conversion caused a coolness 
between him and my uncle Corney, 
who joined the rebels in consequence. 

This great difficulty being settled, 
my Lord Bagwig lent my father his 
own yatch, then lying at the Pigeon 
House, and the handsome Bell Barry 
was induced to run away with him 
to England, although her parents 
were against the match, and her 
lovers (as I have heard her tell many 
thousands of times) were among the 
most numerous and the most wealthy 
in all the kingdom of Ireland. The? 
were married at the Savoy, and my 
grandfather dying very soon, Harry 
Barry, Esquire, took possession of his 
paternal property and supported our 
illustrious name with credit in Lon- 
don. He pinked the famous Count 
Tiercelin behind Montague House, 
he was a member of White’s, and a 
frequenter ofall the chocolate- houses ; 
and my mother, likewise, made no 
small figure. At length, after his 
great day of triumph before his sacred 
majesty at Newmarket, Harry’s for- 
tune was just on the point of being 
made, for the gracious monarch pro- 
mised to provide for him. But, alas! 
he was taken in charge by another 
monarch, whose will will have no de- 
lay or denial,—by Death, namely, 
who seized upon my father at Chester 
races, leaving me an helpless orphan. 
Peace be to his ashes! He was 
not faultless, and dissipated all our 
princely family property ; but he was 
as brave a fellow as ever tossed a 
bumper or called a main, and he 
drove his coach-and-six like a man 
of fashion. 

I do not know whether his gracious 
majesty was much affected by this 
sudden demise of my father, though 
my mother says he shed some royal 
tears on the occasion. But they 
helped us to nothing; and all that 
was found in the house for the wife 
and creditors was a purse of ninety 
guineas, which my dear mother 
naturally took, with the family plate, 
and my father’s wardrebe and her 
own; and, putting them into our 
great coach, drove off to Holyhead, 
whence she took shipping for Ireland. 
My father’s body accompanied us in 


* In another part of his memoir Mr. Barry will be found to describe this mansicn 
as one of the most splendid palaces in Europe, but this is a practice not unusual with 
his nation ; and, with respect to the Lrish principality claimed by him, it is known 
that Mr. Barry's grandfather was en attorney and maker of his own fortune.—Eb. 
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the finest hearse and plumes money 
could buy; for though the husband 
and wife had quarrelled repeatedly 
in life, yet at my father’s death his 
high-spirited wie forgot all her 
differences, gave him the grandest 
funeral that had been seen for many 
a day, and erected a monument over 
his remains (for which I subsequently 
paid), which declared him to be the 
wisest, purest, and most affectionate 
of men. 

In performing these sad duties 
over her deceased lord, the widow 
spent almost every guinea she had, 
and, indeed, would have spent a great 
deal more, had she discharged one- 
third of the demands which the cere- 
monies occasioned. But the people 
around our old house of Barryogue, 
although they did not like my father 
for his change of faith, yet stood by 
him at this moment, and were for 
exterminating the mutes sent by Mr. 
Plumer of London with the lamented 
remains. The monument and vault 
in the church were then, alas! all that 
remained of my vast possessions ; for 
my father had sold every stick of 
the property to one Notley, an at- 
torney, and we received but a cold 
welcome in his house —a miserable 
old tumble-down place it was.* 

The splendour of the funeral did 
not fail to increase the widow Barry’s 
reputation as a woman of spirit and 
fashion; and when she wrote to her 
brother Michael Brady, that worthy 
gentleman immediately rode across 
the country to fling himself in her 
arms, and to invite her in his wife’s 
name to Castle Brady. 

Mick and Barry had quarrelled, as 
all men will, and very high words 
had passed between them during 
Barry's courtship of Miss Bell. 
When he took her off, Brady swore 
he would never forgive Barry or 
Bell; but coming to London in the 
year ’46, he fell in once more with 
Roaring Harry, and lived in his fine 
house in Clarges Street, and lost a 
few pounds to him at play, and 
broke a watchman’s head or two in 
his company,—all of which remini- 
scences endeared Bell and her son 
very much to the good-hearted gen- 
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tleman, and he received us both 
with open arms. Mrs. Barry did 
not, perhaps wisely, at first make 
known to her friends what was her 
condition; but arriving in a huge 
gilt coach, with enormous armorial 
bearings, was taken by her sister-in- 
law and the rest of the county for a 
person of considerable property and 
distinction. 

For atime, then, and as was right 
and proper, Mrs. Barry gave the 
law at Castle Brady. She ordered 
the servants to and fro, and taught 
them, what indeed they much wanted, 
a little London neatness ; and “ Eng- 
lish Redmond,” as I was called, was 
treated like a little lord, and had a 
maid and a footman to himself; and 
honest Mick paid their wages,—which 
was much more than he was used to 
do for his own domestics,—doing all 
in his power to make his sister de- 
cently comfortable under her afilic- 
tions. Mamma, in return, iaeninas 
that, when her affairs were arranged, 
she would make her kind brother a 
handsome allowance for her son’s 
maintenance and her own; and pro- 
mised to have her handsome furni- 
ture brought over from Clarges Street 
to adorn somewhat the dilapidated 
rooms of Castle Brady. 

But it turned out, that the rascally 
landlord seized upon every chair and 
table that ought by rights to belong 
to the widow. The estate to which 
I was heir was in the hands of rapa- 
cious creditors; and the only means 
of subsistence remaining to the wi- 
dow and child was a rent-charge of 
50/. upon my Lord Bagwig’s pro- 
perty, who had many turf- ‘dealings 
with the deceased. And so my dear 
mother’s liberal intentions towards 
her brother were, of course, never 
fulfilled. 

It must be confessed, very much 
to the discredit of Mrs. Brady, of 
Castle Brady, that when her sister- 
in-law’s poverty was thus made ma- 
nifest, she forgot all the respect 
which she had been accustomed to 
pay her, instantly turned my maid 
and man-servant out of doors, and 
told Mrs. Barry that she might fol- 
low them as soon as she chose. Mrs. 
Mick was of a low family, and 
sordid way of thinking; and after 
about a couple of years (during 
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which she had saved almost all her 
little income) the widow complied 
with Madam Brady’s desire. At 
the same time, giving way to a just, 
though prudently dissimulated re- 
sentment, she made a vow that she 
would never enter the gates of 
Castle Brady while the lady of the 
house remained alive within them. 

She fitted up her new abode with 
much economy and _ considerable 
taste, and never, for all her poverty, 
abated a jot of the dignity which 
Was her due, and which all the 
neighbourhood awarded to her. 
How, indeed, could they refuse re- 
spect to a lady who had lived in 
London, frequented the most fash- 
ionable society there, and had been 
presented (as she solemnly declared) 
at court? These advantages gave 
her a right which seems to be pretty 
unsparingly exercised in Ireland by 
those natives who have it,—the right 
of looking down with scorn upon all 
persons who have not had the op- 
portunity of quitting the mother- 
country, and inhabiting England for 
a while. Thus, whenever Madam 
Brady appeared abroad in a new 
dress, her sater~ in-law would say, 
“ Poor creature! how can it be ex- 
pected that she should know any 
thing of the fashion?” And though 
pleased to be called the Handsome 
Widow, as she was, Mrs. Barry was 
still better pleased to be called the 
English widow. 

Mrs. Brady, for her part, was not 
slow to reply; she used to say that 
the defunct Barry was a bankrupt 
and a beggar ; and as for the fash- 
ionable society which he saw, he saw 
it from my lord Bagwig’s side-table, 
whose flatterer and hanger-on he was 
known to be. Regarding Mrs. Barry, 
the lady of Castle Brady would make 
insinuations still more painful. How- 
ever, why should we allude to these 
charges, or rake up private scandal 
of near sixty years’ old?* It was in 
the reign of George II. that the 
above-named personages lived and 
quarrelled; good or bad, handsome 
or ugly, rich or poor, they are all 
equal now; and do not the Sunday 
papers and the courts of law supply 
us every week with more novel and 
interesting slander ? 

At any rate, it must be allowed 


* Mr. Barry’s papers were written about 1800, 
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that Mrs. Brady, after her husband's 
death and her retirement, lived in 
such a way as to defy slander. For 
whereas Bell Brady had been the 
gayest girl in the whole county of 
Wexford, with half the bachelors at 
her feet, and plenty of smiles and 
encouragement for every one of them, 
Bell Barry adopted a dignified re- 
serve that almost amounted to pom- 
posity, and was as starch as any 
Quakeress. Many a man renewed 
his offers to the widow, who had 
been smitten by the charms of tke 
spinster; but Mrs. Barry refused all 
offers of marriage, declaring that she 
lived now for her son only, and for 
the memory of her departed saint. 

* Saint, forsooth !” said ill-natured 
Mrs. Brady. “ Harry Barry was as 
big a sinner as ever was known; and 
*tis notorious that he and Bell hated 
each other. If she won't marry 
now, depend on it, the artful woman 
has a husband in her eye for all 
that, and only waits until Lord Bag- 
wig is a widower.” 

And suppose she did, what then ? 
Was not the widow of a Barry fit to 
marry with any lord of England? 
and was it not always said that a 
woman was to restore the fortunes of 
the Barry family? If my mother 
fancied that she was to be that woman, 
I think it was a perfectly justifiable 
notion on her part; for the earl 
(my godfather) was always most at- 
tentive to her; and I never knew 
how deeply this notion of advancing 
my interests in the world had taken 
poem of mamma’s mind, until 
nis lordship’s marriage in the year 
57 with Miss Goldmore, the Indian 
nabob’s rich daughter. 

Meanwhile, we continued to reside 
at Barryville, and, considering the 
smallness of our income, kept up a 
wonderful state. Of the half-dozen 
families that formed the congrega- 
tion at Brady’s Town, there was 
not a single person whose appearance 
was so respectable as that of the 
widow, who, though she always 
dressed in mourning, in memory of 
her deceased husband, took care that 
her garments should be made so as 
to set off her handsome person to the 
greatest advantage; and, indeed, I 
think, spent six hours out of every 
day in the week in cutting, trimming, 
and altering them to the fashion. 
She had the largest of hoops, and the 
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handsomest of furbelows, and once a- 
month (under my Lord Bagwig’s 
cover) would come a letter from 
London containing the newest ac- 
counts of the fashion there. Her 
complexion was so brilliant that she 
had no call to use rouge, as was the 
mode in those days. No, she left 
red and white, she said (and hence 
the reader may imagine how the two 
ladies hated each other), to Madam 
Brady, whose yellow complexion no 
plaster could alter. In a word, she 
was so accomplished a beauty, that 
all the women in the country took 
pattern by her, and the young fel- 
lows from ten miles round would ride 
over to Castle Brady church to have 
the sight of her. 

But if (like every other woman 
that ever I saw or read of) she was 
proud of her beauty, to do her jus- 
tice she was still more proud of her 
son, and has said a thousand times to 
me that I was the handsomest young 
fellow in the world. Thisis a matter 
of taste. A man of sixty may, how- 
ever, say what he was at fourteen 
without much vanity, and I must say 
I think there was some cause for my 
mother’s opinion. ‘The good soul's 
pleasure was to dress me; and on 
Sundays and holydays I turned out 
in a velvet coat with a silver-hilted 
sword by my side and a gold garter 
at my knee, as fine as any lord in 
the land. My mother worked me 
several most splendid waistcoats, and 
I had plenty of lace for my ruffles, 
and a fresh riband to my hair, and 
as we walked to church on Sundays, 
even envious Mrs. Brady was found 
to allow that there was not a prettier 
pair in the kingdom. 

Of course, too, the lady of Castle 
Brady used to sneer, because on these 
occasions a certain Tim, who used to 
be called my valet, followed me and 
my mother to church, carrying a huge 
prayer-book and a cane, and dressed in 
the livery of one of our own fine foot- 
men from Clarges Street, which, as 
Tim was a bandy-shanked little fel- 
low, did not exactly become him. 
But, though poor, we were gentle- 
folks, and not to be sneered out of 
these becoming appendages to our 
rank; and so would march up the 
aisle to our pew with as much state 
and gravity as the lord-lieutenant’s 
lady and son might do. When there, 
my mother would give the responses 












and amens in a loud, dignified voice 
that was delightful to hear, and, be- 
sides, had a fine loud voice for singing, 
which art she had perfected in Lon- 
don under a fashionable teacher ; and 
she would exercise her talent in such 
a way that you would hardly hear 
any other voice of the little congre- 
gation which chose to join in the 
psalm. In fact, my mother had great 
gifts in every way, and believed her- 
self to be one of the most beautiful, 
accomplished, and meritorious per- 
sons in the world. Often and often 
has she talked to me and the neigh- 
bours regarding her own humilit 
and piety, pointing them out in aa 
a way that I would defy the most 
obstinate to disbelieve her. 

When we left Castle Brady we 
came to occupy a house in Brady's 
Town, which mamma _ christened 
Barryville. I confess it was but a 
small place, but, indeed, we made 
the most of it. 1 have mentioned the 
family pedigree which hung up in 
the drawing-room, which mamma 
called the yellow saloon, and my bed- 
room was called the pink bed-room, 
and hers the orange-tawny apart- 
ment (how well I remember them 
all!); and at dinner-time Tim regu- 
larly rang a great bell, and we each 
had a silver tankard to drink from, 
and mother boasted with justice that 
I had as good a bottle of claret by 
my side as any squire of the land. 
So, indeed, I had, but I was not, of 
course, allowed at my tender years 
to drink any of the wine, which thus 
attained a considerable age, even in 
the decanter. 

Uncle Brady (in spite of the 
family quarrel) found out the above 
fact one day by calling at Barryville 
at dinner-time, and unluckily tasting 
the liquor. You should have seen 
how he sputtered and made faces! 
But the honest gentleman was not 
particular about his wine or the 
company in which he drank it. He 
would get drunk, indeed, with the 
parson or the priest, indifferently 
with the latter, much to my mother's 
indignation, for, as a true blue Nas- 
sauite, she heartily despised all those 
of the old faith, and would scarcely 
sit down in the room with a benighted 
Papist. But the squire had no such 
scruples; he was, indeed, one of the 
easiest, idlest, and best-natured fel- 
lows that ever lived, and many an 
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hour would he pass with the lonely 
widow when he was tired of Madam 
Brady at home. He liked me, he 
said, as much as one of his own sons, 
and at length, after the widow had 
held out for a couple of years, she 
agreed to allow me to return to the 
castle; though, for herself, she re- 
solutely kept the oath which she had 
made with regard to her sister-in- 
law. 

The very first day I returned to 
Castle Brady my trials may be said, 
ia a manner, to have begun. My 
cousin, Master Mick, a huge monster 
of nineteen (who hated me, and [ 
promise you I returned the com- 
pliment), insulted me at dinner about 
my mother’s poverty, and made all 
the girls of the family titter. So 
when we went to the stables, whither 
Mick always went for his pipe of 
tobacco after dinner, [ told him a 
piece of my mind, and there was a 
fight for at least ten minutes, during 
which I stood to him like a man, and 
blacked his left eye, though I was 
myself only twelve years old at the 
time. Of course he beat me, but a 
beating makes only a small impres- 
sion on a lad of that tender age, as I 
had proved many times in battles 
with the ragged Brady's Town boys 
before, not one of whom, at my time 
of life, was my match. My uncle 
was very much pleased when he 
heard of my gallantry; my cousin 
Nora brought brown paper and vine- 
gar for my nose, and I went home 
that night with a pint of claret under 
my girdle, not a little proud, let me 
tell you, at having held my own 
against Mick so long. 

And though he persisted in his 
bad treatment of me, and used to 
cane me whenever I fell in his way, 
yet I was very happy now at Castle 
Brady with the company there, and 
my cousins, or some of them, and the 
kindness of my uncle, with whom I 
became a saaialons favourite. He 
bought a colt for me, and taught me 
to ride. He took me out coursing 
and fowling, and instructed me to 
shoot flying. And, at length, I was 
released from Mick’s persecution, for 
his brother, Master Ulick, returning 
from Trinity College, and hating his 
elder brother, as is mostly the way in 
families of fashion, took me under 
his protection, and from that time, 
as Ulick was a deal bigger and 
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stronger than Mick, I, English Red- 
mond, as I was called, was left alone, 
except when the former thought fit 
to thrash me, which he did whenever 
he thought proper. 

Nor was my learning neglected in 
the ornamental parts, for | had an 
uncommon natural genius for many 
things, and soon topped in accom- 
plishments most of the persons round 
me. I had a quick ear and a fine 
voice, which my mother cultivated to 
the best of her power, and she taught 
me to step a minuet gravely and 
gracefully, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of my future success in life. 
The common dances I learned, as, 
perhaps, I ought not to confess, in 
the servants’ hall, which, you may 
be sure, was never without a piper, 
and where I was considered unri- 
valled both at a hornpipe and a jig. 

In the matter of book-learning, I 
had always an uncommon taste for 
reading plays and novels, as the best 
part of a gentleman’s polite education, 
and never let a pedlar pass the vil- 
lage, if I had a penny, without hav- 
ing a ballad or two from him. As 
for your dull grammars, and Greek, 
and Latin, and stuff, I have always 
hated them from my youth none 
and said, very unmistakeably, I would 
have none of them. 

This I proved pretty clearly at the 
age of thirteen, when my aunt Biddy 
Brady's legacy of 100/. came in to 
mamma, who thought to employ the 
sum on my education, and sent me to 
Doctor Tobias Tickler’s famous aca- 
demy at Ballywhacket—Backwhack- 
it, as ae uncle used to call it. But 
six weeks after I had been consigned 
to his reverence, I suddenly made my 
appearance again at Castle Brady, 
having walked forty miles from the 
odious place, having left the doctor 
in a state near upon apoplexy. The 
fact was, that at taw, prison-bars, or 
boxing, I was at the head of the 
school, but could not be brought to 
excel in the classics ; and after having 
been flogged seven times without its 
doing me the least good in my Latin, 
I refused to submit altogether (find- 
ing it useless) to an eighth appli- 
cation of the rod. “ Try some other 
way, sir,” said I, when he was for 
horseing me once more; but he 
wouldn't; whereon, and to defend 
myself, I flung a slate at him, and 
knocked down a Scotch usher with a 
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leaden inkstand. All the lads hur- 
raed at this, and some of the ser- 
vants wanted to stop me, but, taking 
out a large clasp-knife that my cousin 
Nora had given me, I swore I would 
plunge it into the waistcoat of the 
tirst man who dared to balk me, and, 
i faith, they let me pass on. I slept 
that night twenty miles off Bally- 
whacket, at the house of a cottier, 
who gave me potatoes and milk, and to 
whom I gave a hundred guineas after, 
when I came to visit lreland in my 
days of greatness. I wish I had the 
money now. But what’s the use of 
regret? Ihave had many a harder 
bed than that I shall sleep on to- 
night, and many a scantier meal than 
honest Phil Murphy gave me on the 
evening I ran away from school. So 
six weeks was all the schooling I 
ever got. And I say this to let 
parents know the value of it, for 
though I have met more learned 
bookworms in the world, especially 
a great hulking, clumsy, blear-eyed 
old doctor, whom they called John- 
son, and who lived in a court off 
Fleet Street, in London, yet I pretty 
soon silenced him in an argument, 
(at Button’s Coffeehouse), and in 
that, and in poetry, and in what I 
call natural philosophy, or the science 
of life, and in riding, music, leaping, 
the small sword, the knowledge of a 
horse, or a main of cocks, and the 
manners of an accomplished gentle- 
man and man of fashion, I may say 
for myself that Redmond Barry has 
seldom found his equal. “ Sir,” said 
I to Mr. Johnson, on the occasion I 
allude to—he was accompanied by 
a Mr. Buswell of Scotland, and I was 
presented to the club by a Mr. Gold- 
smith, a countryman of my own,— 
“ Sir,” said I, in reply to the school- 
master’s great thundering quotation 
in Greek, “ you fancy you know a 
great deal more than me, because 
you quote your Aristotle and your 
Pluto, but can you tell me which 
horse will win at Epsom Downs 
next week ?—Can you run six miles 
without breathing ?—Can you shoot 
the ace of spades ten times without 
missing? If so, talk about Aristotle 
and Pluto to me.” 

“ D’ye knaw who ye’re speaking 
to?” roared out the Scotch gentle- 
man, Mr. Buswell, at this. 

“ Hold your tongue, Mr. Boswell,” 
said the old schoolmaster. “I had 
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no right to brag of my Greek to the 
gentleman, and he has answered me 
very well.” 

“ Doctor,” says I, looking wag- 
gishly at him, “ do you know ever a 
rhyme for Aristotle ?” 

“ Port, if you plaise,” says Mr. 

Goldsmith, laughing. And we had 
six rhymes for Aristotle before we 
left the coffeehouse that evening. 
It became a regular joke afterwards 
when I told the story, and at White's, 
or the Cocoa-tree, you would hear 
the wags say, “ Waiter, bring one of 
Captain Barry’s rhymes for Aris- 
totle!” Once, when I was in liquor 
at the latter place, Dick Sheridan 
called me a great Staggerite, a joke 
which I could never understand. 
But I am wandering from my story, 
and must get back to home, and 
dear old Ireland again. 

I have made acquaintance with the 
best in the land since, and my man- 
ners are such, I have said, as to make 
me the equal of them all ; and, per- 
haps, you will wonder how a country 
boy, as I was, educated amongst Irish 
squires, and their dependants of the 
stable and farm, should arrive at 
possessing such elegant manners as I 
was indisputably allowed to have. I 
had, the fact is, a very valuable in- 
structor in the person of an old game- 
keeper, who had served the French 
king at Fontenoy, and who taught 
me the dances, and customs, and a 
smattering of the language of that 
country, with the use of the sword, 
both small and broad. Many and 
many a long mile I have trudged by 
his side as a lad, he telling me won- 
derful stories of the French king, 
and the Irish brigade, and Marshal 
Saxe, and the opera-dancers; he 
knew my uncle, too, the Chevalier 
Borgne, and, indeed, had a thousand 
accomplishments which he taught me 
in secret. I never knew a man like 
him for making or throwing a fly, 
for physicking a horse, or breaking, 
or choosing one ; he taught me manly 
sports, from birds’-nesting upwards, 
and I always shall consider Phil 
Purcell as the very best tutor I 
could have had. His fault was drink, 
but for that I have always had 
blind eye; and he hated my cousin 
Mick like poison, but I could excuse 
him that too. 

With Phil, and at the age of fif- 
teen, I was a mere accomplished man 
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than either of my cousins; and I 
think Nature had been, also, more 
bountiful to me in the matter of per- 
son. Some of the Castle Brady girls 
(as you shall hear presently) adored 
me. At fair and races many of 
the prettiest lasses present said they 
would like to have me for their 
bachelor, and yet, somehow, it must 
be confessed, I was not popular. 

In the first place, every one knew 
I was bitter poor ; and I think, per- 
haps, it was my good mother’s fault 
that I was bitter proud too. [hada 
habit of boasting in company of my 
birth, and splendour of my carriages, 
gardens, cellars, and domestics, and 
this before people who were perfectly 
aware of my real circumstances. If 
it was boys, and they ventured to 
sneer, I would beat them, or die for 
it; and many’s the time I’ve been 
brought home well-nigh killed by 
one or more of them, on what, when 
my mother asked me, I would say 
was “a family quarrel.” “ Support 
your name with your blood, Reddy, 
my boy,” would that saint say, with 
the tears in her eyes; and so would 
she herself have done with her voice, 
ay, and her teeth and nails. 

Thus, at fifteen, there was scarce a 
lad of twenty, for half-a-dozen miles 
round, that I had not beat for one 
cause or other. There were the 
vicar’s two sons of Castle Brady—in 
course I could not associate with such 
beggarly brats as them, and many a 
battle did we have as to who should 
take the wall in Brady's town ; there 
was Pat Lurgan, the blacksmith’s 
son, who had the better of me four 
times before we came to the crowning 
fight, when I overcame him; and I 
could mention a score more of my 
deeds of prowess in that way, but 
that fisticuff facts are dull subjects 
to talk of, and to discuss before high- 
bred gentlemen and ladies. 

However, there is another subject, 
ladies, on which I must discourse, 
and that is never out of place. — 
and night you like to hear of i 
young ‘and old, you dream and think 
Handsome and ugly (and, 
faith, before fifty, I never saw such a 
thing as a plain woman), it’s the 
subject next to the hearts ofallof you; 
and I think you guess my riddle 
without more trouble. Love! sure 
the word is formed on purpose out of 
the prettiest, soft vowels and conson- 
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ants in the language, and he or she 
who does not care to read about it is 
not worth a fig to my thinking. 

It may possibly be becoming for 
ladies to fall in love only once in 
their lives—viz. with the happy in- 
dividual on whom their hands are 
bestowed :—it may, I say, be possibly 
becoming and virtuous in them to 
bring virgin hearts to St. George's, 
Hanover Square; and it is certain 
that the jealous, greedy, selfish sultan, 
Man, wouldso confine their affections, 
if he could, nor allow them to think 
and feel until such time as he chooses 
to select them as objects of his favour. 
But, for his own part, man, the whis- 
kered lord and master, is by no means 
so squeamish, as every man of toler- 
able sensibilities will aver who reads 
this, and will take the trouble of 
computing how many times from his 
earliest youth up to the perusal of 
this sentence, he has given way to 
the tender passion. . 

Can any man lay his hand upon 
his waistcoat and conscientiously say, 
“ Until I saw the present Mrs. Jones, 
I never was in love in my life?” Can 
any man say so? Ile is a poor crea- 
ture if he can; and I make no doubt 
he has had at least forty first-loves 
since he began to be capable of ad- 
miring at ail. As for the ladies— 
them, of course, I put out of the 
question,— they are fresh, no doubt: 
they never fall in love until mamma 
tells them that Mr. So-and-So is an 
amiable young man, and in every 
way eligible; they never flirt with 
Captain Smith at a ball; and sigh as 
they lie at home in bed, and think 
what a charming, dashing fellow he 
is; they never hear the young cu- 
rate read his sermon so sweetly, and 
think how pale and interesting he 
looks, and how lonely he must feel 
in his curacy-house, and what a no- 
ble work it would be to share the 
solitude, and soothe the pains, and 
listen to the delightful doctrine, of so 
excellent a man; they never think 
of attaching themselves to any mortal 
except their brother, until he brings 
home a young friend from college, 
and says, “ Mary, Tom Atkinson ad- 
mires you hugely, and is heir to two 
thousand a-year!” They never be- 
gin the attack, as I have heard; but 
their young hearts wait like so many 
fortresses, to be attacked and carried 
after a proper period of siege— by 
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blockade, or by bribery, or by capitu- 
lation, or by fiery escalade. 

Whilst ladies persist in maintain- 
ing the strictly defensive condition, 
men must naturally, as it were, take 
the opposite line, that of attack ; 
otherwise, if both parties held aloof, 
there would be no more marriages; 
and the two hosts would die in 
their respective inaction, without ever 
coming toa battle. Thus it is evi- 
dent that as the ladies will not, the 
men must take the offensive. I, for 
my part, have made in the course of 
my life, at least a score of chivalrous 
attacks upon several strongly fortified 
hearts. Sometimes I beganmy works 
too late in the season, and winter 
suddenly came and rendered further 
labours impossible ; sometimes I have 
attacked the breach madly, sword in 
hand, and have been plunged vio- 
lently from the scaling-ladder into 
the ditch ; sometimes I have made a 
decent lodgment in the place, when 
—pbang! blows up a mine, and I am 
scattered to the deuce ! and sometimes 
when I have been in the very heart 
of the citadel —ah, that I should say 
it!—a sudden panic has struck me, 
and I have run like the British out 
of Carthagena! One grows tired 
after a while of such perpetual ac- 
tivity. Is it not time that the ladies 
should take an innings? Let us wi- 
dowers and bachelors form dn asso- 
ciation to declare, that for the next 
hundred years we will make love no 
longer. Let the young women come 
and make love to us; let thiem write 
us verses ; let them ask us to dance, 
get us ices and cups of tea, and help 
us on with our cloaks at the hall- 
door; and if they are eligible, we 
may perhaps be induced to yield and 
say, “La, Miss Hopkins—I really 
never—I am so agitated—ask papa!” 

My day is over, however; my race 
is run, and the above hint is only 
thrown out for those who shall come 
after me. But in the matter of love 
I shewed my genius early ; and if in 
after times I achieved, as shall be 
shewn, vast and signal victories over 
the fair sex, this fact only proves my 
merit and courage the more ; for in 
my first affair I was woefully unsuc- 
cessful. 

Ah! that first affair, how well one 
remembers it! What a noble disco- 
very it is that the boy makes when 
he finds himself actually and truly 
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in love with some one! What a de- 
licious, magnificent secret it is that he 
carries about with him! My first 
love was like my first gold watch (an 
elegant French gold repeater). I 
used to go into corners, and contem- 
plate and gloat over my treasure; to 
take it to bed with me, and lay it 
under my pillow of nights, and wake 
of mornings with the happy con- 
sciousness that it was there. What 
a change does that blessed first love 
make in a lad! You fall in love, 
say of a Sunday; a young woman at 
church modestly hands you the 
psalm-book, and blushes and droops 
down her eyes, as she tremulously 
sings the Old Hundredth. By the 
time the music is done, you have 
passed over into a new state of ex- 
istence, and your childhood lies far 
away from you. It was only on Sa- 
turday that you had made a party 
for cricket, and were longing for 
Monday to be a fine day. It was but 
last Friday, Heaven bless us! that 
you and Harry Hunter had been ex- 
amining curiously a certain apple- 
tree in Farmer Smith’s orchard, and 
had settled (after knocking down 
one of the fruits with a stone, and 
trying each of you a slice of it) that 
the apples would be ripe in about a 
fortnight, and the tree in a fit state 
for robbing. Psha! is it possible 
that only three days since you had 
an ambition for robbing orchards, 
and looked forward to the pleasure 
of hiding a store of the len pip- 
pins under your bed? Is it possible 
that the setting up of three yellow 
stumps upon a meadow, and the dex- 
terous knocking down of them, 
should have been the chief ambition 
of your life? There lies the cricket- 
ball, which you greased carefull 

over night ; before going to doh 
even, you looked at it to examine its 
condition, and I believe spent the 
best part of the half-hour during ser- 
mon in the morning in cutting a pair 
of bales for the wickets. Evening- 
service is over. Fanny Edwards and 
her mother have slowly strolled home 
over the fields to tea; and as you 
pass by Smith’s apple-tree, you blush 
to think that you could ever have 
had a longing for the silly green cod- 
lins shining among the leaves, and 
put away your wicket-sticks in a 
rage. And what is the cause of all 
this? You and Fanny have been 
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holding on by one hymn-book ; you 
have done it any time these six 
years; but what made her blush and 
you tremble so this time? She is 
eight years older than you (that fol- 
lows, of course); and if there was a 
humiliation for you in the world 
some few months back, it was to be 
obliged to walk with her. You cried 
for rage one day when she gave you 
a kiss, and called you a pretty little 
boy; after dinner, when you were 
told by your papa to walk off to the 
ladies, you sat in the very farthest 
corner of the room away from her, or 
passed the evening with the garden- 
er’s boy, or with Tom in the stables, 
or with making ducks and drakes on 
the ponds,—any how rather than 
with Fanny Edwards, whom you 
abominated next to the schoolmaster. 
What a change now!—ah, gods, 
what a royal change! How different 
is Fanny Edwards! What has hap- 
pened to her that she has become an 
angel since yesterday, or what strange 
enchantment has fallen upon you, 
that she should seem like one? Shall 
we go on in this strain, and discourse 
through this entire chapter upon the 
nature and peculiarities of love, and 
its influences upon the youthful bo- 
som? No no! such things had best 
be thought about, not spoken of. Let 
any man who has a mind to do so 
fall back in his chair, dropping the 
book out of his hand — fall back 
into his chair, and call back the 
sleeping sweet reminiscences of his 
early love-days, lung before he ever 
saw Mrs. Jones. She, good woman, 
has sent down half-a-dozen times al- 
ready to say that tea is waiting. Ne- 
ver mind; sit still, Jones, and dream 
on. Call back again that early, bril- 
liant, immortal first love. What mat- 
ters what the object ofit was ? Per- 
haps a butcher's daughter down the 
village; perhaps a great, skinny, 
ogling French governess; perhaps a 
fat, meek, fair-haired clergyman’s 
daughter, that was ten years older 
than yourself, as a matter of course. 
Never mind who it was: it is not 
of the least consequence. As a gene- 
ral rule, nothing comes of a first 
love ; and a wise and lucky chance it 
is, too; for ten to one the object of 
it is unworthy, and the gratification 
of it would make a poor lad miserable 
for life. And it has always appeared 
to me that the tender passion in due 
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season gushes instinctively out of a 
man’s heart; and that he loves as a 
bird sings or a rose blows, from na- 
ture, and because he cannot help it. 
As I have read in a Persian song- 
book,— : 

The nightingale sings in the garden: 
perhaps it is a princess who hears his 
music, 
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The rose blushes in the parterre: per- 
haps it is gathered by the black cook, 
who has come to cut pot-herbs for dinner. 


Fate sports with us, my friends ; 
women have ruled us since the days 
of Adam. With this sentiment I 
begun, and with it will end my chap- 
ter. 


Cuapter II. 


My uncle's family consisted of ten 
children; who, as is the custom in 
such large families, were divided into 
two camps, or parties; the one siding 
with their mamma, the other taking 
the part of ~ uncle in all the nu- 
merous quarrels which arose between 
that gentleman and his lady. Mrs. 
Brady's faction was headed by Mick, 
the eldest son, who hated me so, 
and disliked his father for keeping 
him out of his property ; while Ulick, 
the second brother, was his father’s 
own boy; and, in revenge, Master 
Mick was desperately afraid of him. 
I need not mention the girls’ names ; 
I had plague enough with them in 
after-life, Heaven knows; and one of 
them was the cause of all my early 
troubles ; this was (though to be 
sure all her sisters denied it) the 
belle of the family, Miss Honoria 
Brady by name,—the remembrance 
of whom inspired all those remarks 
concerning love, with which I finished 
off the foregoing chapter, and which 
I hope all fair young ladies and 
youths entering life have well con- 
sidered. 

She said she was only nineteen at 
the time; but I could read the fly- 
leaf in the family-bible as well as an- 
other (it was one of the three books 
which, with the backgammon-board, 
formed my uncle’s library), and know 
that she was born in the year °37, 
and christened by Dr. Swift, dean of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin: hence she was 
three-and-twenty years old at the 
time she and I were so much to- 

ether. 

When I come to think about her 
now, I know she never could have 
been handsome; for her figure was 
rather of the fattest, and her mouth 
of the widest ; she was freckled over 
like a partridge’s egg, and her hair 
was the colour of a certain vegetable 
which we eat with boiled beef, to use 
the mildest term. Often and often 
would my dear mother make these 


remarks concerning her; but I did 
not believe them then, and somehow 
had gotten to think Honoria an an- 
gelical being far above all the other 
angels of her sex. 

And as we know very well that a 
lady who is skilled in dancing or 
singing never can perfect herself 
without a deal of study in private, 
and that the song or the minuet 
which are performed with so much 

raceful ease in the assembly-room 

ave not been acquired but with vast 
labour and perseverance in private ; 
so it is with the dear creatures who 
are skilled in coquetting. Honoria, for 
instance, was always practising, and 
she would take poor me to rehearse 
her accomplishment upon; or the 
exciseman, when he came his rounds, 
or the steward, or the poor curate, 
or the young apothecary's lad from 
Brady’s Town, whom I recollect 
beating once for that very reason. 
If he is alive now I make him my 
apologies. Poor fellow! as if it was 
his fault that he should be a victim 
to the wiles of one of the greatest 
coquettes (considering her obscure 
life and rustic breeding) in the world. 

If the truth must be told, and 
every word of this narrative of my 
life is of the most sacred veracity, 
my passion for Nora began in a very 
vulgar and unromantic way. I did 
not save her life ; on the contrary, I 
once very nearly killed her, as you 
shall hear. I did not behold her by 
moonlight playing on the guitar, or 
rescue her from the hands of ruffians, 
as Alfonso does Lindamira in the 
novel; but one day after dinner at 
Brady’s Town in summer, going into 
the garden to pull gooseberries for 
my dessert, and thinking only of 
gooseberries, I pledge my honour, I 
came upon Miss Nora and one of her 
sisters, with whom she was friends 
at the time, who were both engaged 
in the very same amusement. 

“ What's the Latin for gooseberry, 
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Redmond ?” says she. She was always 
“ poking her fun,” as the Irish phrase 
it. 

“T know the Latin for goose,” 
says I. 

“ And what's .that ?” cries 
Mysie, as pert as a peacock. 

* Bo to you!” says I (for I had 
never a want of wit) ; and so we fell 
to work at the gooseberry - bush, 
laughing and talking as happy as 
might be. In the course of our di- 
version Nora managed to scratch her 
arm, and it bled, and she screamed, 
and it was mighty round and white, 
and I tied it up, and I believe was 
permitted to kiss her hand; and 
though it was as big and pudgy a 
hand as ever you saw, yet I thought 
the favour the most ravishing one 
that was ever conferred upon me, 
and went home in the exact con- 
dition of the young lad described in 
the last chapter. 

I was much too simple a fellow 
to disguise any sentiment I chanced 
to feel in those days; and not one 
of the light Castle Brady girls but 
was soon aware of my passion, and 
joked and complimented Nora about 
her bachelor. 

The torments of jealousy the cruel 
coquette made me endure were hor- 
rible. Sometimes she would treat 
me as a child, sometimes as a man. 
She would always leave me if ever 
there came a stranger to the house. 

“For after all, Redmond,” she 
would say, “ you are but fifteen, and 
you haven't a guinea in the world ;” 
at which I would swear that I would 
become the greatest hero ever known 
out of Ireland, and vow that before 
I was twenty I would have money 
enough to purchase an estate six 
times as big as Castle Brady, All 
which vain promises, of course, I 
did not keep; but I make no doubt 
they influenced me in my very early 
life, and caused me to do those great 
actions for which I have been cele- 
brated, and which shall be narrated 
presently in order. 

I must tell one of them, just that 
my dear young lady readers may 
know what sort of a fellow Redmond 
Barry was, and what a courage and 
undaunted passion he had. I question 
whether any of the jenny-jessamies 
of the present day would do half as 
much in the face of danger. 

About this time it must be pre- 
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mised the United Kingdom was in a 
state of great excitement from the 
threat generally credited of a French 
invasion. The Pretender was said to 
be in high favour at Versailles, a 
descent upon Ireland was especially 
looked to, and the noblemen and 
people of condition in that and all 
other parts of the kingdom shewed 
their loyalty by raising - regiments of 
horse and foot to resist the invaders. 
Brady’s Town sent a company to join 
the Kilwangan regiment, of which 
Master Mick was the captain; and 
we had a letter from Master Ulick 
at Trinity College, stating that the 
university had also formed a regi- 
ment, in which he had the honour to 
be a corporal. How I envied them 
both! especially that odious Mick, 
as I saw him in his laced scarlet coat 
with a riband in his hat march off 
at the head ofhismen. He, the poor 
spiritless creature, was a captain, and 
I nothing,—I, who felt I had as much 
courage as the Duke of Cumberland 
himself, and felt, too, that a red 
jacket would mightily become me! 
My mother said I was too young to 
join the new regiment; but the fact 
was, that it was she herself who was 
too poor, for the cost of a new uniform 
would have swallowed up half her 
year’s income, and she would only 
have her boy appear in a way suitable 
to his birth, riding the finest of racers, 
dressed in the best of clothes, and 
keeping the genteelest of company. 

Well, then, the whole country was 
alive with war’s alarums, the three 
kingdoms ringing with military 
music, and every man of merit paying 
his devoirs at the court of Bellona, 
whilst poor I was obliged to stay at 
home in my fustian jacket and sigh 
for fame in secret. Mr. Mick came 
to and fro from the regiment, and 
brought numerous of his comrades 
with him. Their costume and swag- 
gering airs filled me with grief, and 
Miss Nora’s unvarying attentions to 
them served to make me half wild. 
No one, however, thought of at- 
tributing this sadness to the young 
lady's score, but rather to my ‘disap- 
pointment at not being allowed to 
join the military profession. 

Once the officers of the Fencibles 
gave a grand ball at Kilwangan, to 
which, as a matter of course, all the 
ladies of Castle Brady (and a pretty 
ugly coachfull they were) were in- 
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vited. I knew to what tortures the 
odious little flirt of a Nora would 
put me with her eternal coquetries 
with the officers, and refused for a 
long time to be one of the party to 
the ball. 
conquering me, against, which all re- 
sistance of mine was in vain. She 
vowed that riding in the coach al- 
ways made her ill. “ And how can I 
go to the ball,” said she, “ unless you 
take me on Daisy behind you on the 
pillion?” Daisy was a good blood 
mare of my uncle’s, and to such a 
proposition I could not for my soul 
say no; so we rode in safety to Kil- 
wangan, and I felt myself as proud as 
any prince when she promised to 
dance a country-dance with me. 

When the dance was ended, the 
little ungrateful flirt informed me 
that she had quite forgotten her en- 
gagement, and actually danced the 
set with an Englishman! I have en- 
dured torments in my life, but none 
like that. She tried to make up for 
her neglect, but I would not. Some 
of the prettiest girls there offered to 
console me, for 1 was the best dancer 
in the room. I made one attempt, 
but was too wretched to continue, 
and so remained alone all night in a 
stateofagony. 1 would have played, 
but I had no money, only the gold 
piece that my mother bade me always 
keep in my purse as a gentleman 
should. I did not care for drink, or 
know the dreadful comfort of it in 
those days; but I thought of killing 
myself and Nora, and most certainly 
of "making away with Captain Quin! 

At last, and at morning, the ball 
was over. ‘The rest of our ladies 
went off in the lumbering, creaking 
old coach; Daisy was brought out, 
and Miss Nora took her place behind 
me, which I let her do without a 
a word. But we were not half a 
mile out of town when she began to 
try with her coaxing and blandish- 
ments to dissipate my ill-humour. 

“ Sure it’s a bitter night, Redmond, 
dear, and you'll catch cold without a 
handkerchief to your neck.” To this 
sympathetic remark from the pillion, 
the saddle made no reply. 

“ Did you and Miss Clancy have 
a pleasant evening, Redmond? You 
were together, I saw, all night.” To 
this the saddle only replied | by grind- 
ing his teeth, and giving a lash to 
Daisy. 


But she had a way of 
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“ Oh! mercy, you make Daisy rear 
and throw me, you careless creature, 
you; and you aoe Redmond, I’m 
so timid.” The pillion had by this 
got her arm round the saddle’s waist, 
and, perhaps, gave it the gentlest 
squeeze in the world. 

“ I hate Miss Clancy, you know I 
do!” answers the saddle ; “and I 
ouly danced with her because — be- 
cause — the person with whom I 
intended to dance chose to be engaged 
the whole night.” 

“ Sure there were my sisters,” said 
the pillion, now laughing outright in 
the pride of her conscious superiority ; 
“and for me, my dear, | had not 
been in the room five minutes before 
I was engaged for every single set.” 

“ Were you obliged to dance five 
times with Captain Quin?” said I; 
and, oh! strange, delicious charm of 
coquetry, 1 do believe Miss Nora 
Brady at twenty-three years of age 
felt a pang of delight’ in thinking 
that she had so much power over a 
guileless lad of fifteen. 

Of course she replied that she did 
not care a fig for Captain Quin ; that 
he danced prettily, to be sure, and 
was a pleasant rattle of a man; that 
he looked well in his regimentals, 
too; and if-he chose to ask her to 
dance, how could she refuse him ? 

* But you refused me, Nora.” 

“Oh! I can dance with you any 
day,” answered Miss Nora, with a 
toss of her head ; and to dance with 
your cousin at a ball, looks as if you 
could find no other partner. Besides,” 
said Nora—and this was a cruel, un- 
kind cut, which shewed what a power 
she had over me, and how mercilessly 
she used it,—“ besides, Redmond, 
Captain Quin's a man, and you are 

only a boy! 

“If ever I meet him again,” I 
roared out with an oath, “ you shall 
see which is the best man of the two. 
I'll fight him with sword or with 
pistol, captain as he is. A man, in- 
deed! I'll fight any man—ever 
man! Didn't I stand up to Mick 
Brady when I was eleven years old ? 
—Didn't I beat Tom Sullivan, the 
great hulking brute, who is nineteen ? 
—Didn’t I do for the French usher ? 
Oh, Nora, it’s cruel of you to sneer 
at me so!” 

But Nora was in the sneering mood 
that night, and pursued her sarcasms, 
and pointed out that Captain Quin 
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was already known as a valiant sol- 
dier (famous as a man of fashion 
in London), and that it was mighty 
well of Redmond to talk and boast 
of beating ushers, and farmers’ boys, 
but to fight an Englishman was a 
very different matter. 

Then she fell to talk of the in- 
vasion, and of military matters in 
general, of King Frederick (who was 
called, in those days, the Protestant 
hero—apt title!), of Monsieur Thu- 
rot and his fleet, of Monsieur Con- 
flans and his squadron, of Minorca, 
how it was attacked, and where it 
was, and both agreed it must be in 
America, and hoped the French might 
be soundly beaten there. 

I sighed after a while (for I was 
—ees to melt), and said how 
much I longed to be a soldier; on 
which Nora recurred to her infallible, 
“ Ah! now, would you leave me, 
then? But, sure, you’re not big 
enough for any thing more than a 
little drummer.” To which I re- 
plied, by swearing that a soldier I 
would be, and a general too. 

As we were chattering i in this silly 
Way, we came to a place that has 
ever since gone by the name of Red- 
mond’s Leap Bridge. It was an old 
high bridge, over a stream suffi- 
ciently deep and rocky, and as the 
mare Daisy with her double load was 
crossing this bridge, Miss Nora, giv- 
ing a loose to her imagination, and 
still harping on the military theme 
(I would lay a wager that she was 
thinking of Captain Quin), Miss Nora 
said, “ Suppose, now, Redmond, you, 
who are such a hero, was passing 
over the bridge, and the inimy on 
the other side?” 

“ I’d draw my sword, and cut my 
way through them.” 

“ What, with me on the pillion ? 
Would you kill poor me?” (This 
young lady was perpetually speaking 
of “ poor me!” 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you what I'd 
do. I'd jump Daisy into the river, 
and swim you both across, where no 
enemy could follow us.” 

“ Jump twenty feet! you wouldn't 
dare to do any such thing on Daisy. 
There’s the captain's horse, Black 
ore. I've heard say that Captain 

ui 

She never finished the word, for, 
maddened by the continual recur- 
rence of that odious monosyllable, I 
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shouted to her to “hold tight by my 
waist,” and, giving Daisy the spur, 
in a minute sprung with Nora over 
the parapet into the deeper water 
below. 1 don’t know why now, whe- 
ther it was I wanted to drown myself 
and Nora, or to perform an act that 
even Captain Quin should crane at, 
or whether I fancied that the enemy 
actually was in front of us, I can't 
tell now; but over I went. The 
horse sunk over his head, the girl 
screamed as she sunk, and screamed 
as she rose, and I landed her, half 
fainting, on the shore, where we were 
soon found by my uncle’s people, who 
returned on hearing the screams. I 
went home, and was ill speedily of a 
fever, which kept me to my bed for 
six weeks, and I quitted my couch 
prodigiously increased in stature, and, 
at the same time, still more violently 
in love than I had been even before. 
At the commencement of my ill- 
ness, Miss Nora had been pretty con- 
stant in her attendance at my bed- 
side, forgetting, for the sake of me, 
the quarrel between my mother and 
her family, which my good mother 
was likewise pleased, in the most 
Christian manner, to forget. And, 
let me tell you, it was no small mark 
of goodness in a woman of her haughty 
disposition, who, as a rule, never for- 
gave any body, for my sake to give 
up her hostility to Miss Brady, and 
to receive her kindly. For, ‘like a 
mad boy as I was, it was Nora I was 
always raving about and asking for ; 
I would only accept medicines from 
her hand, and would look rudely and 
sulkily upon the good mother, who 
loved me better than any thing else 
in the world, and gave up even her 
favourite habits, and proper and be- 
coming jealousies, to make me happy. 
As | got well, I saw that Nora's 
visits became daily more rare: “ Why 
don’t she come ?” I would say, 
vishly, a dozen times in the day ; 
reply to which query, Mrs. aeoe 
would be obliged to make the best 
excuses she could find,—such as that 
Nora had sprained her ankle, or that 
they had quarrelled together, or some 
other answer to soothe me. And 
many atime has the good soul left 
me to go and break her heart in her 
own room alone, and come back with 
a smiling face, so that I should know 
nothing of her mortification. Nor, 
indeed, did I take much pains to 
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ascertain it; nor should IT, I fear, 
have been very much touched even 
had I discovered it, for the com- 
mencement of manhood, I think, is 
the period of our extremest selfish- 
ness. We get such a desire then to 
take wing, and leave the parent-nest, 
that no tears, entreaties, or feclings 
of affection, will counterbalance this 
overpowering longing after independ- 
ence. She must have been very sad, 
that poor mother of minc—Ileaven 
be good to her! 
my life ; and has often told me since 
what a pang of the heart it was to 
her to see all her care and affection 
of years forgotten by me ina minute, 
and for the sake of a little, heartless 
jilt, who was only playing with me 
while she could get no better suitor. 


—at that period of 
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in such high spirits, and so gracious 
and kind to me, that my heart poured 
over with joy and gladness, and I had 
even for my poor mother a kind word 
and a kiss that morning. I felt my- 
self so well that 1 ate up a whole 
chicken, and promised my uncle, who 
had come to see me, to be ready, 
against partridge-shooting, to accom- 
pany him, as my custom was. 

‘The next day but one was a Sun- 
day, and I had a project for that day 
which I determined to realise, in spite 
of all the doctor’s and my mother’s 
injunctions, which were that I was 
on no account to leave the house, 
for the fresh air would be the death 
of me. 

Well, I lay wondrous quiet, com- 
posing a copy of: verses, the first 1 


For the fact is, that, during the last 
four weeks of my illness, no other 
than Captain Quin was staying at 
Castle Brady, and making love to 
Miss Nora in form; and my mother 
did not dare to break this news to 
me, and you may be sure that Nora 
herself kept it a secret. It was only 
by chance that I discovered it. 

Shall I tell you how? The minx 
had been to see me one day, as I sat 
up in my bed, convalescent, and was 


ever made in my life, and I give them 
here spelt as L spelt them in those 
days when I knew no better. And 
though they are not so polished and 
elegant as “ Ardelia, ease a Love-sick 
Swain ;” and, “ When Sol bedecks 
the Daisied Mead ;” and other lyrical 
effusions of mine which obtained me 
so much reputation in after-life, 
still think them pretty good for a 
humble lad of fifteen :— 


THE ROSE OF FLORA, 


Sent by a Young Genileman of Quality to Miss Br—dy, of C—stle Br—dy. 


On Brady's 
It is the loveliest flower that blows,—- 
At Castle Brady there lives a lady, 
(And how I love her no one knows) ; 
Her name is Nora, and the goddess Flora 
Presents her with this blooming rose. 


tower there grows a flower, 


“oO Lady N Vora,” says the goddess Flora, 
“I've many a rich and bright parterre ; 
In Brady’s towers there’s seven more flowers, 
But you're the fairest lady there : 
™" all the county, nor Treland’s bounty, 
Can projuice a treasure that’s half so fair!” 


What cheek is redder ? sure roses fed her! 
Her hair is maregolds, and her eye of blew 
Beneath her eyelid, is like the vi'let, 
That darkly listens with gentle jew! 
The lily’s nature is not surely whiter 
Than Nora's neck is,—and her arrums too. 


“ Come, gentle Nora,” says the goddess Flora, 
“ My dearest creature, take my advice, 
There is a poet, full well you know it, 
Who spends his life- 7 in heavy sighs, — 
Young Redmond Barry, ‘tis him you ‘IT marr 4 
If thy me and raisin you'd choose likewise.’ 
VOL, XXIX, NO, CLXIX, 
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On Sunday, no sooner was my 
mother gone to church, than I sum- 
moned Phil the valet, and insisted 
7 n his producing my best suit, in 

ich I arrayed myself (although I 
found that I had shot up so in my 
illness that the old dress was woefully 
too small for me), and, with = 
notable copy of verses in my hand, 
ran down towards Castle Brady, bent 
upon beholding my beauty. The 
air was so fresh and bright, and the 
birds sang so loud amidst the green 
trees, that I felt more elated than I 
had been for months before, and 
sprung down the avenue (my uncle 
had cut downevery stick of the trees, 
by the way) as brisk as a young fawn. 
My heart began to thump as I 
mounted the grass-grown steps of the 
terrace, and passed in by the rickety 
hall-door. The master and mistress 
were at church, Mr. Screw, the but- 
ler, told me, after giving a start back 
at secing my altered appearance, and 


gaunt, lean figure, and so were six of 


the young ladies. 

“ Was Miss Nora one?” I asked. 

“No, Miss Nora was not one,” 
said Mr. Screw, assuming a very 
puzzled, and yet knowing look. 

“ Where was she?” ‘To this ques- 
tion he answered, or rather made be- 
lieve to answer, with usual Irish 
ingenuity, and left me to settle whe- 
ther she was gone to Kilwangan on 
the pillion behind her brother, or 
whether she and her sister had gone 
for a walk, or whether she was ill in 
her room; and while I was settling 
this query Mr. Screw left me ab- 
ruptly. 

I rushed away to the back court 
where the Castle Brady stables stand, 
and there I found a dragoon whist- 
ling the “ Roast Beef of Old E ng- 
land,” as he cleaned down a cay alry 
horse. “ Whose horse, fellow, is 
that?” cried I. “Feller, indeed !” 
replied the Englishman; “the horse 
belongs to my captain, and he’s a 
better, feller nor you any day.” 

I did not stop to break his bones, 
as I would on another occasion, for 
a horrible suspense had come across 
me, and I made for the garden as 
quickly as I could. 

I knew somehow what I should 
see there. I saw Captain Quin and 
Nora pacing the alley together. Her 
arm was under his, and the scoundrel 
was fondling and squeeezing the little 
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hand which lay closely nestling 
against his odious waistcoat. Some 
distance 7 ond them was Captain 
Fagan of the Kilwangan regiment, 
who was paying court to Nora's 
sister Mysie. 

Tam not afraid of any man or 
ghost; but as I saw that sight my 
knees fell a-trembling violently un- 
der me, and such a “sickness came 
over me, that I was fain to sink down 
on the grass by a tree against which 
I leaned, and lost almost all con- 
sciousness for a minute or two; then 
I gathered myself up, and, advancing 
towards’ the couple on the walk, 
loosened the blade of the little silver- 
hilted hanger I always wore in its 
scabbard ; for I was resolved to pass 
it through the body of the delin- 
quents, and spit them like two pi- 
geons. I don’t tell what feelings else 
besides those of rage were passing 
through my mind, what bitter blank 
disappointment, what mad wild des- 
pair, what a sensation as if the whole 
world was tumbling from under 
me: I make no doubt that my 
reader hath been jilted by the ladies 
many times, and so bid him recall 
his own sensations when the shock 
first fell upon him. 

“ No, Norelia,” said the captain 
(for it was the fashion of those times 
for lovers to call themselves by the 
most romantic names out of novels), 
“except for you and four others, | 
vow before all the gods, my heart 
has never felt the soft flame !’ 

“Ah! you men, you men, Eu- 
genio!” said she (the beast’s name 
was John), “ your passion is not 
equal to ours. We are like—like 
some plant I've read of—we bear 
but one flower, and then we die!” 

“ Do you mean you never felt an 
inclination for another?” said Cap- 
tain Quin. 

“ Never, my Eugenio, but for thee! 
How can you ask a blushing nymph 
such a question ?” 

“ Darling Norelia !” 
his hand to her lips. 

I had a knot of cherry-coloured 
ribands, which she had given me out 
of her breast, and which somehow I 
always wore upon me. I pulled these 
out of my bosom and flung them 
in Captain Quin’s face, and rushed 
out with my little sword drawn, 
shrieking, “She's a liar—she’s a liar, 
Captain Quin! Draw, sir, and de- 


said he, raising 
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fend yourself, if you are a man!” and 
with these words leaped at the mon- 
ster and collared him, while Nora 
made the air echo with her screams ; 
at the sound of which the other 
captain and Mysie hastened up. 

Although i sprung up like a 
weed in my illness, and was now 
nearly attained to my full growth of 
six feet, yet I was but a lath by the 
side of the enormous English captain, 
who had calves and shoulders such 
as no chairman at Bath ever boasted. 
He turned very red, and then ex- 
ceedingly pale at my attack upon 
him, and slipped bak and clutched 
at his sword—when Nora, in an 
agony of terror, flung herself round 
him, screaming, “Eugenio! Captain 
Quin, for Heaven's sake spare the 
child—he is but an infant !” 

“And ought to be whipped for his 
impudence,” said the oe) “but 
never fear, Miss Brady, I shall not 
touch him ; your favourite is safe 
from me.” So saying, he stooped 
down and picked up the bunch of 
ribands which I had flung at Nora’s 
feet, and handing it to her, said in a 
sarcastic tone, “ When ladies make 
presents to gentlemen, it is time for 
other gentlemen to retire.” 

“Good heavens, Quin! , 
girl; “he is but a boy.” 

“T’m a man,” roared I, 
prove it.” 

“ And don’t signify any more than 
my parrot or lap-dog. Mayn't I 
give a bit of riband to my own 
cousin ?” 

“You are perfectly welcome, miss,” 
continued the captain, “as many 
yards as you like.” 

“Monster!” exclaimed the dear 
girl; “ your father was a tailor, and 
you are always thinking of the shop. 
But I'll have my revenge, I will! 
Reddy, will you see me insulted?” 

“Indeed, Miss Nora,” says I, “I 
intend to have his blood as sure as my 
name’s Redmond.” 

“Tl send for the usher to cane 
you, little boy,” said the captain, re- 
gaining his self-possession; “but as 
for you, miss, I have the honour to 
wish you a good day.” 

He took off his hat with much 
ceremony, and made a low congé, and 
was just walking off, when Mick, my 
cousin, came up, whose ear had like- 
wise been caught by the scream. 

“ Hoity —toity! ! Jack Quin, what's 


cried the 


“and will 
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the matter here ?” says Mick; “ Nora 
in tears, Redmond’s ghost here with 
his sword drawn, and you making a 
bow ?” 

“ll tell you what it is, Mr. 
Brady,” said the Englishman; I 
have had enough of Miss Nora here 
and your Irish ways. I ain’t used to 
’em, sir.” 

“Well, well! what is it?” said 
Mick, good-humouredly, (for he owed 
Quin a great deal of money as it 
turned out) ; “we'll make you used 
to our ways, or adopt English ones.” 

“It’s not the English way for ladies 
to have two lovers, (the ‘“ Henglish 
way,” the captain called it), and so, 
Mr. Brady, I'll thank you to pay me 
the sum you owe me, and I resign 
all claims to this young lady. If she 
has a fancy for school-boys, let her 
take ’em, sir.” 

“Pooh! pooh ! 
joking,” said Mick. 

“T never was more in earnest,” 
plied the other. 

“ ByHeaven, then, look to yourself,” 
shouted Mick. “ Infamous seducer! 
infernal deceiver!—you come and 
wind your toils round this suffering 
angel here—you win her heart and 
leave her—and fancy her brother 
won't defend her? Draw this minute, 
you slave! and let me cut the wicked 
heart out of your body !” 

“This is regular assassination,” 
said Quin, starting back; “ there’s 
two on’em on me at once. Fagan, 
you won't let ’em murder me ?” 

“Faith !” said Captain Fagan, who 
seemed mightily amused, “you may 
settle your own quarrel, Captain 
Quin ;” and coming over to me, whis- 
pered, “At him again, you little 
fellow.” 

“ As long as Mr. Quin withdraws 
his claim,” said I, “1, of course, do 
not interfere.” 

“T do, sir,—I do,” said Mr. Quin, 
more and more flustered. 

* Then defend yourself like a man, 
—curse you!” cried Mick again. “ My- 
sie, lead this poor victim away—Red- 
mond and Fagan will see fair play 
between us.” 

“Well now—I don’t—give me 
time—I'm puzzled—I—I don't know 
which way to look.” 

“ Like the donkey betwixt > two 
bundles of hay,” said Mr. Fagan, 
dryly, “and there's pretty pickings 
on either side.” 


9” 


Quin, you are 
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AN ADVENTURE IN BYTHINIA. 


A rew years ago I was travelling in 
Asia Minor with a friend during a 
summer of extraordinary beauty ; 
and, attracted by the picturesque 
neighbourhood of the ancient capital 
of Bythinia, we resolved to make it 
our head-quarters for a time, in order 
that we might thoroughly explore 
the surrounding country. We were 
the only Franks in the city; for I 
am speaking of a period when no 
British consul had yet been appointed 
to the station, and when the consular 
duties were performed by a Greek 
chemist, whose name has escaped me, 
but who, I well remember, officiated 
in the same capacity for no less than 
five different powers. 

There was a pleasant feeling of 
independence connected with the cir- 
cumstance of our temporary emanci- 
pation from the conventional tram- 
mels of hyper-civilisation; a half- 
vagabond and half-proud conscious- 
ness of self-reliance and self-sufticing 
strength ; and, coupled with this, we 
had the bluest of all blue heavens 
above our heads; Nature in all her 
stern and in all her smiling varieties 
spread about us on every side, youth 
bounding in our pulses, and novelty 
bracing our energies to action. 

The city of Broussa was soon ex- 
plored, its grey old walls visited, its 
convents and mosques examined, and 
its khans and bazars explored from 
end to end. We had galloped over 
the plain in all directions, rousing 
the lazy buffaloes from their bed of 
mire on the margin of the stream by 
which it is intersected, scaring the 
cranes in their fishing avocations, 
trampling the land-turtles upon our 
path, and bringing down scores of 
the red-legged partridges which rose 
on all sides in enormous coveys. We 
had bathed in the hot-springs of the 
romantic village of Tzékerghé, dined 
al fresco with a party of Bohemian 
gipsies, and danced with them to the 
music of their rude but melodious 
guitars, and, in short, exhausted all 
the usual means of amusement open 
to foreigners and strangers. The 
city, as a city, offered little attraction ; 
its main street reminded us of Chester, 
the foot-passengers being sheltered 
from the weather by the projecting 
stories of the houses, supported by 


heavy beams of wood, and forming a 
covered way at once gloomy and 
picturesque. ‘There, however, ter- 
minated the similarity ; for the tur- 
baned Turk and the Greek priest, 
gliding silently and unobtrusively 
along, extorted no comparison with 
the male population which we had 
left behind, and still less did the 
muffled and shuffling figures of the 
women who occasionally passed us by 
remind us of the light-footed and 
unveiled beauties of our own ancient 
city. 

Demetri, our courier and factotum, 
was a perfect treasure, when we could 
restrain him from pledging healths 
in Cyprus wine and raké; no easy 
matter where he could obtain either 
in exchange for a detailed account of 
all our proceedings, in which his 
inquisitive and garrulous countrymen 
took unexampled and untiring in- 
terest, heightened, no doubt, by the 
rare advent of Europeans in their 
city. 

In return, however, for putting 
the whole population, Christian and 
Infidel, in possession of the state of 
our personal affairs, in so far as his 
own knowledge, conferred or acquired, 
enabled him to do so, he was equally 
ready to be communicative to our- 
selves; and, at the termination of a 
fortnight, there was not a pretty girl 
in Broussa or its neighbourhood with 
whose “ birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion,” we were not perfectly familiar; 
and, as objects of picturesque interest 
began to fail in their novelty, we 
amused ourselves, while speculating 
on our departure further east, in 
looking more attentively at the 
casements of the Greek houses than 
we had hitherto done. ‘The Turkish 
lattices were, of course, a sealed book ; 
for although now and then we could 
distinguish the flutter of white dra- 
pery, and sometimes even (as we 
fancied) the outline of a still whiter 
hand, we were aware that they would 
reveal nothing more through their 
jealous bars; but, no such impedi- 
ments existing at the windows of the 
rayahs, my companion was soon 
fathoms deep in love with a young 
Greek lady, and our departure was, 
at his request, deferred sine die. 

Nothing could be more convenient 
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for the opening of a flirtation, for the 
garden-terrace of her father’s house 
extended in front of the windows of 
our principal apartments, and Frank 
soon contrived to establish a senti- 
mental acquaintance through the 
medium of a pair of fine Irish eyes, 
and all the bouquets to be purchased 
in Broussa. The lady, on her side, 
appeared to be neither unconscious 
nor indifferent to the evident ad- 
miration of which she was the object ; 
and it would, perhaps, have been 
strange had she failed to welcome his 
homage, forming, as he assuredly did, 
a striking contrast to the individuals 
by whom she was habitually ap- 
proached. 

We soon ascertained that she was 
the daughter of one of the wealthiest 
merchants in the city, who spent his 
time between his warehouses, his 
mulberry-groves, and the Greek con- 
vent in the adjoining street ; while, 
as a natural consequence, his ordinary 
and most cherished guests were the 
inmates of that establishment—un- 
cleanly, lounging, ill - conditioned 
personages, by no means calculated 
to attract either the eye or the heart 
of a young beauty. 

And a beauty she certainly was, 
that same Anastasia, with her long- 
cut, almond-shaped eyes, of the most 
bright and dazzling black that ever 
bewildered and burned up—TI was 
going to say, the heart; but I correct 
myself and write the liver, of a ro- 
mantic traveller; and I make the 
amendment because I feel convinced 
that the old Latin poets were right, 
and that the seat of love is in reality 
the liver, and not the heart. The man 
who labours under what is called the 
“tender passion” loses his appetite, 
becomes bilious and giddy, prone to 
sudden chills and heats, an irregular 
and violent pulsation, inflammatory 
fever, tossing, restlessness, and great 
anxiety and anguish, and at times is 
even afflicted with shooting yains, 
although this last and desperate symp- 
tom can only grow out of determined 
opposition or resolute rivalry. Now 
we appeal to any liberal - minded 
reader — and we know that all ours 
are such — whether these are not 
liver-pains, with which the poor in- 
nocent heart has nothing whatever 
todo? Foreven in the article of in- 
creased pulsation it only acts as the 
pendulum of that great time-piece 
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the body, and is hurried in its move- 
ments by the unnatural pressure upon 
the other works. 

Heart or liver, however, be it which 
it might, one or the other was de- 
cidedly, as I have already hinted, 
both bewildered and burnt up in the 
instance of my fellow-pilgrim; nor 
was it surprising that such should be 
the case, for to the dark almond- 
shaped eyes of Anastasia were added 
a high forehead, a delicate straight 
nose, lips like a pomegranate bud, a 
dimple in her small well-rounded 
chin which a pastoral poet would 
have made the theme of a score of 
stanzas ; glistening black hair, which, 
when unwreathed from about the 
little scarlet féz that she wore co- 
quettishly on the side of her small 
head, would have fallen to her feet ; 
limbs like a nymph, and the voice of 
a syren. 

Now I take credit to myself for 
this detailed and impartial avcount of 
another man’s mistress ; for although 
I considered Anastasia as lovely a 
little fairy as could gladden the sight 
of humanity, I here seriously aver, on 
the honour of an Oxonian and a tra- 
veller, that I was never in love with 
her myself. VPerhaps if I had been, as 
she decidedly preferred my friend, 1 
might not have been quite so gene- 
rous. 

Frank was getting on in his love 
affair at a railroad pace. By dint of 
presents to the convent, flattery to 
the monks, and his college Greek 
liberally bestowed upon the host, 
he had soon gained access to the 
merchant's house, and, within a week, 
was taking lessons on the guitar of 
the merchant’s daughter. ‘The said 
lessons were so long, and the schglar 
so enthusiastic, that his whole time 
was absorbed in his new aud agree- 
able avocations ; and the natural con- 
sequence as regarded myself very 
speedily ensued, that time hung for 
several days very heavily upon my 
hands ; for in all my projects I re- 
quired the co-operation and com- 
panionship of Frank, while in all his 
own, Frank utterly overlooked my 
existence ; and thus Lat length found 
it necessary, as I resolved not to 
abandon my recreant fellow-traveller, 
to create interests and amusements 
totally independent of his move- 
ments. 

Stir from Broussa he would not, 
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nor was I much surprised at his de- 
termination, as it is not often in a 
man’s life that he can dream his dream 
of love amid scenes of beauty, and 
novelty, and enchantment, beyond 
the reach of envious and malicious 
tongues. For Frank in the fair capi- 
tal of Bythinia there was no Mrs. 
Grundy; no opposite neighbour at 
No. 22 peering through the blinds 
to cnumerate his entrances and exits 
at No. 4; no anxious mother to re- 
mind him that he had only just 
escaped from college, and must make 
his way in the world before he could 
afford to marry a wife ; no avaricious 
father to threaten him with his sove- 
reign displeasure and a new shilling, 
as the sequel to his family fortunes 
for falling in love with a girl who 
might not, for aught that the prodigal 
son knew of the matter, inherit even 
a corresponding property. All was 
smooth, and bright, and pleasant, nor 
did I feel myself called upon to throw 
any shadow over so sunny a path. 
I was his associate, but I had never 
undertaken to become his mentor; 
we had a common purse, on which 
his new pursuit was far from making 
any considerable inroads; we were 
running over the world for amuse- 
ment, and were accountable to no 
one, so long as we interfered with 
none save each other ; in short, Frank 
had every right to fall in love if he 
saw fit so to do, and he had done it. 
On my part expostulation would haye 
been both idle and impertinent, so I 
forbore to offer any, and made up my 
mind to the worst. 

As sailors whistle for a wind, so 
did I whistle as I paced up and down 
a wide-panelled apartment, surround- 
ed on three sides by a low divan, and 
with the centre of the floor occupied 
by a small table which constituted all 
its furniture, in search of an available 
idea regarding my future movements. 
The conviction had come upon me 
that I had no resource save in myself 
until the Anastasian fever should 
have passed by; and, accordingly, I 
resolved that the said resource should 
suffice, and that I would be, if such 
a thing were possible, sufficient to 
myself. This point once settled, I 
warned Demetri to rouse me on the 
following morning at day-break, and, 
after taking a listless stroll about the 
city until a late hour, went to bed 
without waiting the return of my 
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friend, where I forgot all my per- 
plexities until the light of a lamp 
flashed in my eyes, and the yawning 
courier informed me that a new day 
was commenced. 

I sprang from the pillow, hurried 
forward my toilette, swallowed a 
biscuit and a glass of tokayer, which 
stood temptingly beside me on the 
small table, where the still slumber- 
ing Frank had left them on the 
previous night ; and having ordered 
my horse and drawn on my boots, to 
the astonishment of the serudjhe and 
Demetri, announced my determina- 
tion to sally forth alone. The latter 
gentleman muttcred something about 
my losing myself, which especially 
delighted me; for, as I had no par- 
ticular pursuit, and was merely de- 
laying my onward pilgrimage to 
accommodate my love-stricken com- 
panion, there was nothing which I so 
much desired as an adventure. What 
is a man’s life without the episodes 
which are introduced into it by ac- 
cident? <A platitude —a formless, 
colourless waste of breath and motion 
—a mere drift upon the ocean of 
humanity ; and even the opposition 
of Demetri made me look forward 
with greater zest to my solitary gal- 
lop. 

In five minutes my horse was at 
the door; but, before I start, I may 
as well describe to such of my readers 
(few though they probably will be) 
as have not journeyed in the East, the 
peculiarities of a Tatar horse. It is 
the animal on which the couriers of 
the country perform their rapid and 
difficult journeys; its endurance of 
fatigue is wonderful, and it will 
readily accept the coarsest food when 
on the road; half broke and ill- 
groomed, it is subject to none of those 
contingencies which frequently dis- 
able a more delicately nurtured ani- 
mal. ‘The Tatar horse is, however, 
by no means unsightly : he is small; 
indeed, nine times out of ten, scarcely 
two removes from a pony; but 
clean-limbed and broad-chested, with 
a remarkably well-formed head and 
wide nostrils. Let him go, and he 
will go like the wind ; the difficulty 
frequently is to mount him when he 
does not recognise his rider. His 
mouth is hard, from the early and 
constant use of the sharp and heavy 
bit common to the country; and, 
when unchecked, he sweeps along 
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like a wild animal, leaping over every 
impediment; and, sinking his head 
upon his chest, scours on until he is 
utterly exhausted, with his long tail 
streaming in the wind, and his motley 
accoutrements glancing in the light. 
Every Tatar horse ridden by a native 
carries a charm against the Evil Eye, 
which consists of a few blue beads, or 
a floating tassel of the same colour ; 
his brow-band and breeching being 
elaborately ornamented with small 
cowries, and his saddle-cloth gay with 
tarnished embroidery. 

The animal which I had secured 
for my own use during my sojourn 
at Broussa, and which I subsequently 
purchased, answered exactly to this 
description, save as regarded its 
equipments : there was no tiring the 
beast with such work as I could give 
him ; and the light European saddle 
and bridle, which I substituted for 
his former gear, only rendered him 
the more alert and eager. 

We had, as I have shewn, long 
meditated the ascent of Mount Olym- 
pus, and the hyper-classical may 
dispute as they will the fact of its not 
being the Olympus of the Mythology, 
the veritable throne of Jupiter, and 
the undoubted head-quarters of the 
Pantheon ; it is, in any case, no 
sinecure to attain its summit. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that be- 
cause I ultimately accomplished the 
undertaking, I am about to be vain- 
glorious on the subject, for I am quite 
aware that the Bythinian Olympus 
is not Mont Blanc; and that, more- 
over, two ladies have achieved the 
same feat. One, indeed (the wife of 
Sir John Franklin), slept for two 
nights on the crest of the mountain, 
surrounded by Turcoman Arabs; and 
the other (Miss Pardoe) made the 
ascent two months before the usual 
period, when the snow lay knee-deep 
from the summit to about one-third 
of the descent. 

As yet no traveller had attempted 
the expedition without a guide, and 
the dearth of excitement under which 
I was then labouring determined me 
upon making the experiment. I ac- 
cordingly mounted my horse, and, 
without communicating my intention, 
turned his head towards the city 
gate. Immediately beyond the bar- 
rier, I crossed a deep fosse, filled b 
a couple of mountain-torrents, which 
leapt and roared down the decliyity, 
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and fiung their flashing waters, foam- 
ing and frothing, high intotheair. I 
then found myself in a narrow path- 
way, pierced through a dense wood 
of dwarf oaks and hazels, which clung 
against the side of the height, and 
found that I was already commencing 
the ascent. Ere long, an abrupt 
turn in the road suddenly freed me 
from the trees which had hitherto 
impeded my view of the splendid 
landscape that I was conscious must 
be mapped out beneath me ; and, after 
scrambling and stumbling among 
masses of rock which compelled even 
my reckless Bucephalus to pick his 
way, I halted at the base of the next 
range of heights to look around. 

It was still carly dawn; the misty 
night-garments of Nature were not 
yet put off, although the dew for her 
morning libations was spread over 
every leaf and shrub. I was, in fact, 
an intruder on her matutinal mys- 
teries ; for the inhabitants of the city, 
all Orientals as they were, still slum- 
bered, and but few even of the 
suburban peasantry were yet astir. 
Such as were already on the move 
were employed in driving before 
them gangs of horses, mules, and 
asses, destined to convey their ladings 
of mulberry-boughs to Broussa, for 
the supply of the silk-worms which 
form the staple commodity of the 
neighbourhood ; while here and there 
might be seen a few stragglers, 
armed with scythes and spades, on 
their way to the plantations of maize 
and tobacco. 

The aspect of the city from my 
point of pause was beautiful. The 
blending of the white buildings with 
the superb plantains which over- 
shadowed and intersected them in 
every direction ; the majestic mosque 
of Oulou-Djamé, whose marble walls 
gleamed out like ivory in the morn- 
ing light ; the slender cypresses rising 
at intervals into the clear air, tall and 
motionless like pillars of dark stone ; 
while here and there among the 
branches of the more flexile trees 
flashed out a sudden gleam of bright- 
ness as the beams of the rising sun 
struck against some glittering case- 
ment, combined to form a most pic- 
turesque tableau. A short distance 
beyond the city I traced the course 
of the small and shrunken river 
which we had traversed on our way 
to Broussa, its diminished yolume 
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gliding like an azure thread over a 
bottom of snow-white pebbles. A 
wilderness of mulberry-trees spread 
far over the ae their rich and 
heavy foliage heaying voluptuously 
beneath the soft southern breeze, 
while the mighty prairie was bounded 
afar off by a gigantic girdle of cloud- 
cinctured mountains. Herds of buffa- 
loes were lying idly upon the margin 
of the stream, or rolling themselves 
over luxuriously in its pellucid wa- 
ters; storks and cranes were busy in 
the pursuit of prey, and half-a-dozen 
glorious coveys of partridges whirled 
ast me within fifty paces of my 
20rse’s nose. 

After indulging for a considerable 
time in the contemplation of this 
magnificent panorama, I resumed my 
way, and at the expiration of a couple 
of hours of toil, anxious, if possible, to 
curtail the fatigue and tedium of the 
ascent, I paused to reconnoitre. Road 
there was none, as it will be believed, 
in any direction, although there was 
no mistaking the torrent-scooped 
track that had hitherto served me as 
a path. Still it struck me that I 
might find a shorter, even if a some- 
what more adventurous way, and I 
resolved, at all events, to make the 
attempt. I had just gained the first 
elbow of the mountain, and, after a 
few moments of indecision, I turned 
my horse towards a ridge of rock, 
about a couple of feet in width, which 


2 cree to be beaten by the feet of 


sheep. I did not doubt, from this 
circumstance, that it would lead to 
some patch of upland communicating 
with the ascent where I could repose 
my jaded beast, and perhaps enable 
him to browse for awhile upon the 
mountain herbage, while I secured 


another and a more novel view of 


the surrounding country, the track 


in question leading round the face of 


the mountain in the opposite direc- 
tion to that which I had hitherto 
travelled. I was aware that I did 
not increase the safety of my exploit 
by thus volunteering an exploration, 
of which I could not necessarily fore- 
see the result; but this very convic- 
tion determined me, and, despite a 
little reluctance on the part of my 
more sensible steed, I at once pur- 
sued my purpose. 

The ridge, or shelf, along which 
we travelled was fenced in on one 
side by the mountain, which rose 
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almost perpendicularly thousands of 
feet above my head; while beneath 
me, beyond its outer edge, was a 
sheer precipice, descending to the 
depth of the valley, from which I 
had been toiling upwards for two 
weary hours; while, as if to render 
the gloomy abyss still more unin- 
viting, the hoarse echoes of a torrent, 
which was roaring and tumbling 
among the scattered fragments of 
rock that had been storm-riven from 
the mighty mass above, and hurled 
into the plain during countless cen- 
turies, came to the ear with a disso- 
nance that seemed almost superna- 
tural. The fabled bridge of El Sirat, 
over which the Moslem is to pass to 
his paradise, must be, I should ima- 
gine, about as ample and convenient 
a pathway to a spirit, as that proved, 
which I was now so blindly follow- 
ing, to a traveller in the flesh. 

As I advanced further along the 
ridge, the wary animal that I rode, 
with extraordinary sagacity, made a 
point dappui of the rocky wall by 
which we were built in on our lett 
hand, and at each step that he took 
my knee came in contact with the 
inequalities of the surface. Thus we 
proceeded for about four hundred 
yards, when, as I chanced to cast my 
eyes into the abyss beside me, the 
horse suddenly stopped, and glancing 
forward, to ascertain the cause of his 
halt, I discovered that the shelf 
upon which we stood, or rather hung, 
was at that point absorbed in the 
outline of the mountain, and that 
we could pass no further save to in- 
stant destruction. 

I am no craven; but I shall never 
forget my sensations at that instant, 
as I sat gazing down into the gulf 
by which I was a surrounded, 
speechless and motionless, while my 
horse remained equally passive, and 
each seemed to have been suddenly 
stricken into stone. My brain whirled 
—I could not think, I could not 
pray—I was utterly powerless, mind 
and body. Human help there was 
none—there could be none; and my 
only consciousness was a conviction 
that I was wholly in the power of 
the equally jeopardised animal, whose 
next movement would, in all proba- 
bility, hurl me to a horrible and 
ghastly death! 

For full two minutes, which to 
me, in such a position, appeared to 
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have endured for as many hours, we 
remained upon that dizzy point. The 
sharp wind whistled past us as if an- 
gered by a'new impediment, the tor- 
rent leaped and roared at the bottom 
of the gulf, and the mountain gave 
back its thunder in hollow murmurs. 
I scarcely felt the one or heard the 
other; all my senses were concen- 
trated in vision, as with dilated eye- 
balls I glared downwards into the 
awful depth that yawned beneath my 
feet. The veins about my temples 
beat and throbbed tumultuously, and 
my hands lay clenched together upon 
the pummel of the saddle, when sud- 
denly the horse, meeting no opposi- 
tion from his rider (for in the first 
moment of horror I had suffered the 
reins to fall upon his neck), turned 
like a goat upon the narrow ridge, 
and began, with the utmost caution 
and precision, to retrace his steps. 

I shall make no comment on 
my feelings when we once more 
stood in safety upon the piece of 
table-land from whence I had so in- 
judiciously diverged; but ere long, 
as I flung myself from my saddle in 
the midst of a patch of soft fresh 
turf overshadowed by maples and 
ash-trees, I mentally vowed to be- 
come the owner of the sagacious ani- 
mal to which I owed my escape from 
a fate too frightful to look back upon 
without a shudder. Having made 
this compact with myself, I gradually 
overcame the painful impression in- 
duced by my late peril, and looked 
around me with considerable plea- 
sure. 

The green nook on which I found 
myself was beautiful in the extreme, 
and could not have failed to excite 
my admiration under any circum- 
stances; it may, consequently, be be- 
lieved that I was keenly alive at that 
moment to its extraordinary loveli- 
ness. I had already gained an im- 
mense height; and amid all that was 
wild, and savage, and sterile, this 
little spot of verdure was hemmed 
in, as if to force a smiling contrast 
with the sterner features of the scene. 
i have already said that this “ oasis 
amid the waste” was covered with 
sparkling turf and girdled by forest- 
timber; wild artichokes, and violets, 
whose scented breathings floated like 
incense upon the wind, were scat- 
tered in every direction; the rich 
ruby-coloured arum hung its long 
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spiral leaves of deep green over the 
channel of a little stream, which 
glided along invisibly beneath the 
dense vegetation; the small yellow 
pansy grew in masses upon its banks, 
the spotted fox-glove sprang up re- 
gally amid the herbage, the clinging 
tendrils of the wild cotton - shrub 
garlanded the lower branches of the 
majestic maples,and all nature laughed 
out in beauty in that sunshiny place. 
One or two slabs of rock of a dark 
sandstone pierced through the velvet 
sward as if to enhance its luxuriance, 
and innumerable grashoppers, as 
green and as bright as emeralds, made 
the air vocal with their cheerful 
chirpings. 

So balmy and beautiful was 
every thing about me that I felt 
no inclination to quit my quarters, 
and, while my horse profited by my 
idleness to secure a hearty breakfast, 
I cast myself upon my back on the 
cool grass, with the bright sun beam- 
ing down upon me from among the 
dancing leaves. The pleasant still- 
ness made me drowsy, for the sharp 
song of the grashopper failed to dis- 
turb the silence, and rather added to 
the grateful monotony of the hour ; 
and as I lay there I insensibly fell 
into a calm and delicious sleep, from 
which I was ultimately awakened by 
the sound of a female voice singing, 
or rather chanting, a wild strain, 
which rang out on the clear air with 
a melody that for awhile blended 
with the incoherent and romantic 
dream by which my slumbering 
senses were at that moment bewil- 
dered. Gradually, however, I awoke 
to the full perception of my position, 
and, without noise, I slowly raised 
myself upon my elbow, and looked 
about me. My horse had evidently 
strayed away, for he was no where to 
be seen; but about fifty paces from 
me, seated beneath an ash-tree, and 
so placed that I saw the whole con- 
tour of her figure in profile, sat a girl 
busily twirling a clumsy distaff, and 
singing as she laboured. 

‘This apparition gave the last touch 
of poetry to the scene. I at once re- 
cognised by her costume that she 
was a Turcoman Arab, a daughter of 
one of the wild tribes which, during 
the autumn months, drive their 
herds of horses to the scattered and 
scanty pastures of the mountain, and 
who depart with the first snows—one 
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of those children of the sun who 
court his bzams until they seem to 
catch a portion of his fire upon their 
high smooth brows and in their 
flashing eyes. Her dress was pic- 
turesque in the extreme, and to an 
eye which had latterly been con- 
demned to pierce through the close 
folds of a muslin yashmac, and even 
then to content itself with a mere 
guess at the features that it veiled,— 
or, save in a few instances (the most 
prominent being that of the fair 
Anastasia, and her smiles were turned 
elsewhere), to glance over faces as 
coarse and ungainly as even an ere- 
mite might look upon unmoved,—the 
wild and glowing beauty of the young 
Arab maiden, softened, but not con- 
cealed by the long and glossy braids 
of her ‘black hair, seemed, indeed, 
most exquisite. Her striped bournou 
had been cast off and lay on the grass 
beside her, and her only attire was a 
loose jacket of claret-coloured cloth, 
with hanging buttons of filigreed 
silver, which was bound about her 
waist with a shawl, where it met a 
pair of loose trousers of gaudily 
flowered chintz, which, descending 
only to the instep, left her little foot 
and ancle bare. 

The day had become sultry, and, 
deeming herself alone, she had un- 
buttoned her vest, and flinging it 
back upon her shoulders, had bared 
her beautifully moulded bosom to 
the breeze, while her long, hanging 
sleeves, open from the elbow to the 
wrist, displayed arms so symmetri- 
cally moulded as to do no disgrace to 
the fairy figure of their possessor. 
[ler face was beautiful !—such a face 
as can be seen but by few, and then 
only once during a long life, even in 
those lands where loveliness isdeemed 
indigenous,—such a face as the poet 
sometimes pictures in his dreams and 
strives in vain to embody in his 
waking visions,—such a face as the 
cowled monk must do dire penance 
for but imagining, for even the most 
ascetic recluse could never confound 
that passionate and glowing loveli- 
ness with the calm grace of his ma- 
donna. I cannot catalogue her fea- 
tures as the novelist details the at- 
tractions of his imaginary heroines, 
for hers was not a countenance on 
which any could look so coldly as to 
classify its particular beauties. Suffice 
it, that never, either before or since, 
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have I seen ought in the shape of 
woman which could bear a moment's 
competition with that bright daugh- 
ter of the wilderness. 

For a time I did not stir a limb. 
I felt as though the slightest move- 
ment I should make might scare 
away the beautiful vision ; while she, 
on her part, calmly pursued her ayo- 
cation, totally unconscious of my 
intrusion on her solitude. But this 
state of things could not last. The 
flax upon her distaff was at length 
exhausted, and, thrusting the ball of 
thread into her girdle, she sprang to 
her feet with a wild carol that made 
the very rocks ring. As if over- 
joyed at the completion of her task, 
she then raised her arms above her 
head and clapped her little hands 
together with childish glee as she 
bounded towards the spot where I 
lay ; but when her large eyes sud- 
denly rested on me she shrank back, 
and with instinctive modesty drew 
together the edges of her vest, while 
a deep blush burnt upon her brow. 

Would that Daguerre, or some of 
his disciples, had been by to immor- 
talise her at that moment! Fancy 
could never conjure up such a pic- 
ture, and for a few seconds we gazed 
upon each other without one effort 
at escape on her part, or at approach 
on mine; but when, eventually, I 
rose from my recumbent attitude, she 
sprang back several paces, like a 
timid fawn, and then stood at bay. I 
can see her now, her right hand still 
grasping the bosom of her vest, and 
the other clenched closely, half in 
fear and half in defiance; an ex- 
pression of proud inquiry in her dark 
eye, and a majesty in her whole de- 
meanour, born of the wild freedom 
of her mountain life. 

My heart beat high; I dreaded lest 
she should take alarm and conceal 
herself in the under-wood until she 
had summoned some of her tribe to 
her assistance ; but I soon discovered 
that curiosity had conquered her first 
terror, and that I had become an ob- 
ject of speculation, rather than of 
apprehension, to this gazelle of the 
desert. Satisfied that such was the 
case, I did not hesitate to approach 
her. Slowly, indeed, and with ges- 
tures of respectful amity; but still I 
did approach, and she shewed no in- 
clination to escape. She evidently 
had cither entirely ceased to feel 
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alarm, or scorned to let me suspect 
it. In a moment I was at her side 
addressing her in the vile lingua 
franca which I had picked up in my 
wanderings, but which was, as I soon 
discovered, quite as unintelligible to 
her as low Dutch or my own more 
legitimate mother-tongue. For a 
time, moreover, she was so occupied 
in scanning my person that she made 
no effort to comprehend my words. 
I was evidently the first Frank with 
whom she had ever come into con- 
tact, and she could not recover her 
surprise at the peculiarity of my ap- 
pearance. Accustomed to the ample 
and flowing robes of the East, to the 
turbaned head, and the bushy beard, 
and the bright colours common to 
her clime and country, there was as- 
suredly matter of marvel, and even 
of mirth, to the young Arab in the 
angular garments, the small velvet 
cap, the shaven chin, and the sombre 
drapery of the European; but, al- 
though I was conscious that it must be 
so, there was nothing in the expres- 
sion of her face that approached either 
to ridicule or contempt. Her wonder 
she had been unable to suppress, but 
the wild children of the plain and 
mountain have too much self-respect 
to yield to puerile demonstrations, 
and thus it was without even a quiver 
of the lip that the untutored daugh- 
ter of the desert stood and gazed upon 
the unaccustomed apparition which 
had so suddenly presented itself in 
her solitude. 

Suddenly a thought appeared to 
strike her. She glanced towards the 
spot where I had been lying and then 
painted to the sun; after which, 
making a pom that I should re- 
main where I stood, she sprang away 
like a chamois and disappeared among 
the brushwood. For a few moments 
I felt almost inclined to believe my- 
self the sport of a pleasant dream, 
and the Arab girl the mere creation 
of a sleeping fancy ; but as the con- 
viction grew upon me that I was not 
of a sufficiently poetical temperament 
to embody, even amid my slumbers, 
a creature so pre-eminently beautiful, 
I cre long sutfered my better reason 
to convince me that I had indeed 
looked upon a fellow-mortal, and 


that by the aid of a slight exertion of 


patience I might, and should, in all 
probability, haye a second and still 
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better opportunity of appreciating 
her loveliness. 

Nor was I disappointed, for ere 
ten minutes had elapsed the maiden 
re-appeared. She had adjusted her 
dress, and I remarked that the hilt 
ofa small yataghan protruded from 
amid the folds of her girdle. In her 
hand she bore a light basket curi- 
ously woven of reeds, containing 
boiled maize and fruits, which she 
deposited at my feet, and then, turn- 
ing towards the little stream which 
glided through the glen, she plunged 
into. the limpid water a cup made 
from the dried rind of a gourd, and 
brought it to me sparkling with 
freshness. ‘The simple hospitality 
was as well-timed as it was welcome ; 
for although the excitement, first of 
danger, and afterwards of admira- 
tion, had caused me for a time to dis- 
regard the demands of appetite, I 
no sooner beheld the food which was 
so temptingly spread before me than 
I was conscious that it had been al- 
ready too long delayed. It was with 
prompt gratitude, therefore, that I 
availed myself of the forethought of 
the beautiful Arab, who stood "beside 
me during my repast, occasionally 
selecting the finest fruits and press- 
ing them upon me with a graceful 
earnestness that enhanced their fla- 
vour. 

My meal concluded, I once more 
endeavoured to establish a conver- 
sation with my fair entertainer; 
and, although orally I made not the 
slightest progress, I soon found that 
my pantomime was more successful, 
and that, even if I failed to convey 
all my meaning to the maiden, I at 
least contrived to interest her in my 
attempt. Gradually, she began to 
take her own share in this wordless 
communion, and Cerito herself never 
surpassed her in either grace or in- 
telligence of gesture. I learnt that 
she and her tribe, amounting in all 
to twenty persons, had already so- 


journed three weeks upon the moun- 


tain, and that in the last quarter of 
the moon, which was now young, 
they were to move further west. She 
shewed me also that her mother was 
of the party, for having pointed to 
herself, and measured a span’s length, 
she imitated with gentle playfulness 
the action of a woman lulling an in- 
fant upon her bosom; and then she 
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gathered a tuft of the wild cotton 
and pressed it against her rich dark 
tresses, to intimate that her parent 
was now aged. 

No one who has not been similarly 
situated can imagine the charm of 
such a dialogue as this. The con- 
stant play of feature and of form, the 
anxious effort to be understood, 
throwing a transient shadow over 
the beaming countenance, as a sum- 
mer vapour obscures for an instant 
the flower-path over which it passes, 
and the gay, girlish laughter of suc- 
cess ringing out upon the sharp 
mountain air in a gush of melody, 
combined with the uncertainty of its 
duration, the mystery of its medium, 
and the probable risk of its enjoy- 
ment, all conduced to enhance its 
piquancy, and to double its charm. 

Such eye-converse with even an 
ordinary mortal, under such cireum- 
stances, would have been welcome, 
if only for its novelty ; but with so 
glorious a being as the Arab maiden 
it was a subject for a life-long me- 
mory. 

During a considerable time the 
silence of the solitude amid which we 
sat was unbroken, save by our own 
voices, or the occasional cry of a wild- 
bird, as it flew over our heads; but 
at the termination of an hour (the 
shortest I ever passed!) the sound of 
« horn came most inharmoniously to 
my ear. As it swelled upon the 
wind, the girl laid her slender finger 
upon my arm, while a strange ex- 
pression passed over her face, and 
then, folding her arms meekly upon 
her breast, and bending her head in 
an attitude of humility, she seemed 
to imply obedience to some authority. 
When she saw that I understood the 
gesture, she next spread forth her 
hands, and murmured some sentences 
in a low, monotonous tone, evidently 
intended to imply prayer, and I com- 
prehended her whole meaning,—she 
was to be the bride of the man who 
had just awakened that discordant 
music. She had been commanded by 
her tribe to receive him as her hus- 
band, and the priest was to bless 
their union. There was no mistak- 
ing the signification of her last em- 
phatic gesture, for, as she whispered 
out the hated words to which I have 
alluded, she laid one of her small 
palms within the other, and then 
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again submissively bent her fair 
cheek upon her bosom. 

And what was thisto me? Why 
did my breath come quick, and my 
brow burn, as I read her meaning ? 
Why should the fact that I was 
about to stand face to face with her 
affianced lover make me feel aggrieved 
and irritated? What was it to me 
that one, whose existence had been 
utterly unknown to me but two 
hours previously, must be as nothing, 
perchance, ere I was half-an-hour 
older? Strange inconsistency of hu- 
man nature! Who shall success- 
fully explain it? Suffice it that I 
did feel aggrieved—that I did feel 
irritable; and it was almost with a 
sense of wrong that I turned an in- 
quiring look upon the girl, as I laid 
one hand upon my heart, and pointed 
with the other in the direction whence 
the sound had come. 

A slight blush, a stifled sigh, and 
a mournful shake of the head, con- 
stituted her reply, and I was at once 
revenged !—yes, revenged! upon an 
unknown, unseen, and hitherto un- 
suspected adversary. I cared not at 
the moment to remember that I was 
myselfa stranger, and could not pos- 
sibly claim any share in the heart 
which he had sought to win. It was 
enough for me to know that he had 
failed, and that his fancied triumph, 
like the fruits which grow upon the 
shores of the Dead Sea, had crumbled 
into dust. Intoxicated by this un- 
hoped-for conviction, I began, to be- 
lieve it not impossible that it might 
be my fate to fill that young, pure 
heart with my own image—wmine ! 
— whose every thought, preju- 
dice, and habit, was at utter variance 
with those of the beautiful, but un- 
tutored creature by my side. Pro- 
bability, consistency, even expediency, 
faded into distance before the first 
mighty impulse of my selfish ad- 
miration. { did not pause to ask 
myself how my friends in England 
would welcome the beautiful, but 
barefooted daughter of the wilder- 
ness; I did not stay to inquire what 
companionship I could myself find in 
the society of a creature whose very 
dialect was unknown to me ; and still 
less did I pause to discover how, if I 
could, indeed, teach her to love me, 
such a love must end. I thought 
only of the present moment,—I dwelt 
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only on the surpassing loveliness and 
unsuspecting innocence of the bright 
creature who had ministered to my 
wants, and cheered my weariness in 
my mountain pilgrimage; and, thus 
impelled, I began to look upon her 
with eyes into which I endeavoured 
to throw all the passionate devotion 
with which she had inspired me. 

For awhile she did not, or affected 
not to understand my meaning; but 
when I took her hand, and would 
have laid it on my heart, that she 
might distinguish its tumultuous 
throbbings, she wrenched it from my 
hold, and springing to her fect, with 
a look of wondering scorn that brought 
the blood into my cheek, she laughed 
a bitter laugh, as she imparted to me, 
in her expressive pantomime, that her 
own heart was no longer in her keep- 
ing. I shrink not from confessing 
that I quailed before the disdainful 
lightnings of her deep black eye, and 
the proud quivering of her rich red 
lip. I only marvelled what manner 
of being he might be who could so 
have enlisted the impetuous feelings 
of that wild and glorious creature. 

As [looked upon her, my thoughts 
involuntarily reverted to that most 
exquisite creation of a poet's fancy, 
Gulnare, and I could have exclaimed 
like her,— 

« Thou lov’st another, then! but what to 
me 

Is this ?—’tis nothing —nothing e’er can 
be : 

But yet thou lov’st!—and, oh! I envy 
those 

Whose hearts on hearts as faithful can 
repose ; 

Who never feel the void—the wandering 
thought 

That sighs o’er visions such as mine hath 
wrought.” 


The anger of the fair girl was as 
transient as it was impetuous. Satis- 
fied that she had silenced my mis- 
placed gallantry for ever, the frown 
soon left her brow, and she resumed 
her composure ; but I was not equally 
successful in my attempt at indiffer- 
ence. Every look, every movement 
of this beautiful and wayward maiden 
served but to increase her power over 
my feelings; I was compelled to 
admit to myself that I was fairly 
taken captive, and that I had re- 
ceived the strange confidence which 
she had volunteered with less equa- 
nimity than my dignity demanded. 
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Where was now my triumph over 
the weakness of my friend Frank ? 
He had, at least, paused upon the 
threshold of his love affair. His 
entanglement had been woven, like 
the web of the spider, carefully thread 
by thread; while I, who had smiled 
in the silence of my own spirit at his 
facility, had left home heart-whole at 
day-dawn, and before noon had re- 
signed myself to the power of a pas- 
sion which I had no longer the in- 
clination to resist. 

As I stood gazing upon the beau- 
tiful magician who had wrought the 
spell, and who, heedless of my pre- 
sence, was looking anxiously in the 
direction of the unwelcome blast, 
which was at this moment repeated, 
and had evidently been sounded at a 
considerably shorter distance than the 
last, a whirlwind of thought swept 
through my heated brain. What 
had I to do with this wild Arab 
maiden that I should seek to win her 
love? And even could I have in- 
dulged one hope of success in so diffi- 
cult an undertaking, what could it 
profit me? Was I not a mere tra- 
veller, a pilgrim in strange lands, a 
wanderer, planting my tent by the 
way-side to-night, only to strike it 
again to-morrow? And what had I 
to offer her in exchange for separa- 
tion from her tribe, the abandonment 
of all her habits, exile from the scenes 
of her childhood, and the privation 
of the free breeze and freer energies 
of a mountain life? Nothing, worse 
than nothing,—the selfish passion 
which could not even utter itself to 
her in intelligible words —the pent- 
up air of a city—present grief and 
shame —and, to sum up all, ultimate 
and hopeless desertion. 

And surely, even as I argued thus, 
I did her wrong; for there was a 
haughty resolve seated upon her 
brow, which seemed to intimate that 
she could free herself from such a 
fate, — that she wore not in vain the 
dagger in her girdle. Be that, how- 
ever, as it might, a few moments 
only had succeeded the movement of 
beautiful disdain which checked the 
ardour of my sudden passion, when a 
third individual was added to the 
group. 

Rarely have I looked upon a finer 
specimen of manly strength and 
beauty than that presented by the 
young Arab, who, bounding through 
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the underwood, and over the masses 
of rock which impeded his self-found 
path, in the next instant stood before 
us. Clouds of coal-black hair, es- 
caping from the pressure of his 
tightly twisted turban, fell over his 
cheeks and shoulders ; his legs were 
bare some inches above the knee, and 
his feet protected, but not covered, 
by sandals of butfalo-hide. In one 
hand he held a horn of the same 
animal, in which I at once recognised 
the instrument which had warned us 
of his approach, and in the other a 
rifle, scrupulously clean. A shirt of 
spotless cotton, over which was slung 
a coarse vest of dark blue woollen, 
and a pair of loose drawers of the 
same material, completed his simple 
costume; nor did he need one more 
costly ; for his tall and athletic figure, 
and the magnificent beauty of his 
countenance, rendered him independ- 
ent of all ornament. 

As he appeared, the girl moved 
calmly towards him with a greet- 
ing upon her lips, to which he 
was about to make a suitable re- 
ply, when his eye met mine, and 
with a haughty gesture he put 
her aside. It may be, that despite 
the schooling which my reason fad 
just been giving to my love, he dis- 
covered no very conciliating expres- 
sion in my countenance, for, weak as 
the confession may make me seem, } 
most assuredly indulged, on his first 
appearance, in a feeling of defiance 
very unlikely to produce it. It is 
certain that, in any case, the young 
Arab was no whit more indulgently 
inclined towards myself. Having 
taken a deliberate survey of my per- 
son, with which he appeared by no 
means prepossessed, he turned calmly 
to the maiden, and, with a menacing 
gesture, he motioned to her to 
withdraw ; but the girl stood her 
ground, and, in a voice whose 
melody was not destroyed even hy 
the wild energy with which she 
spoke, she evidently narrated to her 


irate auditor all the circumstances of 


our meeting. Not once did he offer 
any interruption; but leaning moodily 
upon his rifle, with his chin upon his 
clasped hands, and his dark brows 
heavily drawn together, he listened 
till the tale was told, and then he 
calmly repeated his gesture of arro- 
gant dismissal. 

It seemed, however, that he had 
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now gone too far. The fiery maiden 
was not yet his wife—her moral 
slavery had not yet commenced ; and 
she drew up her graceful figure to 
its full height, and with flashing eyes, 
and lips quivering with indignation, 
retorted the imperious command. 
The Arab lover stood aghast. Fora 
few seconds, during which the girl 
retained her attitude of proud de- 
fiance, he continued silent, and it was 
evidently the silence of surprise; 
then, perceiving that his mistress 
shewed no symptom of yielding, he 
relaxed somewhat of his stern impas- 
sibility, and spoke in the accent of 
expostulation, but the deeply offended 
maiden vouchsafed no reply. The 
youth, angered by her pertinacity, 
grew more wrathful and menacing in 
his speech, and ultimately approached 
several paces nearer to the spot where 
I was standing, the passive spectator 
of a scene wherein I was burning to 
become an actor. As he advanced, 
I also moved forward, and we should 
soon have stood breast to breast, had 
not the girl sprung between us, and 
erasping my arm with her left hand, 
laid the right upon the hilt of her 
yataghan. 

It was a strange position for an 
idle traveller, prepared for nothing 
less than a struggle upon the moun- 
tain side,—unarmed, unattended, and 
far beyond the aid of all to whom he 
was known. I had been careful not 
to leave Broussa without my pistols, 
but they were in my holsters, and 
my horse had strayed away I knew 
not whither, and, until that moment, 
had not cared to ascertain. Nor did 
I, when I placed them there, antici- 
pate their usefulness against any ene- 
my more formidable than a bear ; and 
most assuredly I had never dreamt 
that they were likely to avail me ina 
death - struggle with a Turecoman 
Arab. Celebrated for their peaceful 
habits, their hospitality, and their 
simple-heartedness, it had never oc- 
curred to me that there could exist 
a possibility of my meeting any of 
their tribe under circumstances which 
would render us personally hostile; 
and now I found myselfsuddenly and 
unmistakeably in the power of an 
individual who seemed well inclined 
to use it most despotically, and with- 
out other defence than the wayward- 
ness of a headstrong girl. 

That girl, however, knew her power 
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over the fiery spirit with which she 
had ventured to contend; and she 
stood motionless and silent in the 
attitude I have described, with her 
defying eye fixed full upon her op- 
ponent, until his own sank beneath 
its resolute expression; and, as 
if weary of the contest, he flung 
himself down upon the grass, with 
his rifle beside him. He had scarcely 
done so ere the maiden, raising her 
fingers to her lips, emitted a shrill 
whistle, which rang out sharply on 
the wind, and which was answered in 
a few seconds by another, and an- 
other. The young man lifted his 
head, and turned on her 
tender reproach, as he uttered the 
single word “Abra!” She vouch- 
safed no reply to the appeal, but 
still stood between us, as if fearful 
that we might yet come in contact 
without her interposition. 

Ere long the friends whom her 
signal had summoned made their 


appearance at different quarters of 


the wood, and I found myself sur- 
rounded by a score of wild-looking 
individuals, all evidently astonished 
at my presence. They, however, 
speedily turned their attention to- 
wards Abra, for such I discovered 
was the name of my beautiful cham- 
pion: and her eye flamed, and her 
cheek flushed, as she recapitulated 
to the attentive group the adven- 
tures ofthe morning. It was evident 
that she was a personage of some 
importance among them, from the 
deference with which they listened, 
none venturing to interrupt the nar- 
rative; but many were the looks 
turned on the young lover, who still 
lay upon the ground, moodily play- 
ing with the lock of his rifle, and 
occasionally glancing towards me with 
eyes expressive of any thing but fa- 
your. 

Prepared as I was for indignation 
on the part of the maiden, I was, 
nevertheless, far from anticipating 
the burst of impassioned eloquence 
which she poured forth upon her 
listeners; and as I contemplated her 
gestures, and the consternation of the 
bystanders, the idea suddenly oc- 
curred to me that she was endeayour- 
ing to make the exhibition of jealous 
arrogance, into which her lover had 
lately been betrayed, a pretext for 
liberating herself from his power ; 
and I was soon confirmed in the 


a look of 
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belief by seeing him spring, suddenly 
and passionately, from the earth, and 
clench his oon in fierce defiance, at 
the same moment that another youth, 
of surpassing personal beauty, ad- 
vanced further into the circle, and 
endeavoured to approach the maiden. 
I understood the scene at once. The 
rivals were before me! 

I was prepared for violence and 
bloodshed, and these would, probably, 
have ensued, had not a man of high 
stature and majestic bearing, calmly 
uttered a few words, pointing in the 
direction where I stood as he did so. 
The effect of his interference was 
electrical. The rival lovers fell back 
silently into their places, and the 
speaker then addressed himself to 
me in rude, but perfectly intelligible 
Italian, begging me to excuse the 
unseemly outbreak of two impetuous 
young spirits, and offering hospitality, 
and guidance down the mountain, in 
the name of his tribe. 

I need not explain my delight at 
this unexpected medium of com- 
munication, of which I determined, 
if possible, to avail myself sufficiently 
to obtain a clear insight into the 
drama of love and hate which was 
enacting in the tribe; but for a time 
I found my new acquaintance by no 
means inclined to gratify my cu- 
riosity; he could not comprehend 
(nor was it surprising that such 
should be the case) what interest I 
could feel in circumstances with 
which, I had no possible connexion, 
and relating to persons to whom I 
was an utter stranger; but when the 
noon had passed away, and that the 
long westering shadows were lying 
in giant outline upon the earth J 
had, in some degree, conquered his 
taciturnity. Every man is vulner- 
able through his vanity, and the 
wandering and half-civilised Arab is 
no more exempted from the weak~- 
ness of self-esteem than the most 
finished fopling of London or Paris, 
I had asked a thousand questions 
relative to him and to his tribe, and I 
soon became so unaffectedly infatu- 
ated by the romantic relation of their 
roving life, that even he, suspicious 
as he had originally been of my ap- 
pearance among them, was at length 
convinced by my earnestness, and 
flattered by my enthusiasm. 

The sunset-meal reassembled half- 
a-dozen of the tribe in the glen ; for 
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T should have mentioned, that when 
I entered into conversation with my 
new acquaintance, the Arabs had 
gradually dispersed, and returned to 
the charge of their herds. Even 
Abra had retired, although evidently 
from choice, and not compulsion ; 
from which fact I became the more 
convinced that, be the cause what it 
might, she was an object of deference 
and respect to the whole of her com- 
panions. ‘Throughout the long con- 
versation which I had maintained 
with the individual who remained 
beside me, probably as much from 
caution as from courtesy, I had care- 
fully abstained from every allusion 
to the maiden, lest by any indiscre- 
tion on my part I might involve her 
in misunderstanding with her friends ; 
and I have no doubt that my pru- 
dence and caution in this particular 
tended greatly to increase the con- 
fidence with which I was ultimately 
treated. 

Among those whom the sunset- 
meal collected in the glen were Abra 
and her mother. It was, however, 
with some annoyance that I remarked 
how closely both were enveloped in 
the odious bournou. They were ap- 
parently the only women with the 
tribe, as no others appeared; and 
they seated themselves apart, in the 
rear of the men, having their own 
provisions in a separate basket, and 
drinking at the rivulet from their 
own gourd. 

“ They are the wife and daughter 
of our chief,” said my companion, 
following the direction of my eyes. 

“Did I not see the maiden at 
noon ?” I asked, with as much indif- 
ference as I could assume. 

“You did, as we are seldom privi- 
leged to see her ourselves. She is 
the gazelle of the tribe, and as good 
as she is beautiful.” 

“ T think,” said I, cautiously, “ that 
I also saw her affianced husband.” 

“ Signor,” replied my companion, 
grav ely , “you have seen too much of 
us, and of the fatal feud now raging in 
our encampment, to render me, guilty 
of an indiscretion in confiding to you 
the whole circumstances of the scene 
to which you were so strangely a 
witness ; and, as it is evident that it 
has aroused your curiosity, I will 
e’en tell you the tale, although, v un- 
fortunately, none can provide a re- 
medy for the evil. 


[January, 


“The maiden seated yonder be- 
side the spring is, as I have al- 
ready informed you, the daughter 
of our chief. From her earliest 
childhood she has been betrothed 
to her cousin, the young lion's 
whelp who would a few hours 
back have brought strife and blood 
among us. Ilis father was the 
wisest and the keenest leader of our 
camp. It was he who trafficed alike 
with the Moslem and the Unbeliever, 
and who brought wealth to the com- 
mon stock. He bequeathed not, 
however, to his son the shrewdness 
and cunning by which he had been 
himself distinguished ; for, even as a 
boy, Kizar despised all barter, and 
was never happy save on the hill- 
side with his rifle on his shoulder. 

“ It was easy to discover that the 
maiden, although she willingly par- 
took of the produce of his chase, and 
trusted herself unhesitatingly to his 
carein the difficult passes ofthe moun- 
tain, felt towards him only the calm 
and unimpassioned affection of a sis- 
ter; nor could he have been slow to 
perceive this. But the women of the 
tribe had taught the young chief to 
know that he was strong and comely 
as a palm-tree; and he, doubtlessly, 
hoped that he should, as she escaped 
from girlhood, teach her heart a 
deeper and a dearer interest. The 
result has proved his error. After 
his father’s death, Kizar became an 
important and powerful leader in the 
camp; and no party set forth for a 
new grazing ground until the young 
chief had explored its capabilities. 

“ Te was absent upon one of these 
preliminary expeditions when the 
news arrived among us that another 
tribe with whom we are friendly were 
in revoltagainst their leader, who had 
broken some oftheir laws, and thereby 
drawn down upon himself the ven- 
geance of his people ; and that, after 
having compelled the old man to re- 
sign, they had offered the sovereignty 
of the tribe to his only son 1 

“The rival of Kizar!” 
claimed, involuntarily. 

The Arab nodded assent, and then 
calmly continued, as though he had 
met with no interruption :— 

“ The son refused to exalt himself 
on the disgrace of his father. He 
had no wish to put his foot upon the 
old man’s neck; so they withdrew 
together, and dwelt apart, living upon 
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the industry of Antar, and the pro- 
duee of his sport, until the fallen 
chief hid his face in his cloak, and 
died. ‘The pious son laid his father 
in the earth, with his forehead to- 
wards Mecca; and then left the hut 
where he had watched over the last 
moments of his unhappy parent. 
For a time he was undecided whither 
he should bend his steps; but at 


length he remembered that our chief 


had ever been friendly with his tribe, 
and he resolved to throw himself 
upon our hospitality. It is possible,” 
pursued the narrator, after a slight 
pause, during which a shade of re- 
gret passed over his manly features, 
“that he had also other memories; 
and that the bright eyes of the beau- 
tiful Abra had no slight share in in- 
fluencing his decision. Be that as it 
may, however, it is at least certain 
that, ere long, no star rose in the 
Kast so lovely in his estimation as 
the promised bride of Kizar; while, 
on her part, it was soon visible that 
what had hitherto been indifference 
towards her affianced husband, be- 
came, shortly after the arrival of 
Antar, decided and unequivocal 
avoidance. 

“ Many were the maidens of our 
tribe who would gladly have cheered 
the isolation of the orphan’s tent, but 
he was cold alike to all. The sun 
never rose but fruits, or flowers, or 
singing-birds imprisoned in cages of 
green rushes, or game taken during 
the night, were laid as offerings be- 
fore the tent of Abra ; ; and it was re- 
marked that she never expressed cu- 
riosity to learn whence they came, 
although she had good reason to 
know that Kizar was too haughty 
and too indolent a lover to have so 
exerted himself to win her favour, 
certain as he was of having secured 
her hand.” 

“ But what right has he to fel so 
sure of her possession,” I asked, 
with some asperity, “ when the mai- 
den has shewn him by her actions, 
even although she may not have 
put the feeling into words, that he is 
distasteful to her, and that she has 
given her heart elsewhere?” 

The Arab gravely shook his — 

is She i is the di wghter of a chief, i 
is true,” he said ; “« but still she is 
only a woman, and, as such, subject to 
the will of others. Moreover, even 
were her father disposed—and there 
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have been moments in which he has 
almost seemed so—to suffer her to 
follow her own inclination in this 
matter, it is impossible; for Kizar 
possesses herds and flocks, and can 
give her all the comfort which a wo- 
man of our nation covets; whereas, 
his rival boasts no possession beyond 
his rifle, and could not supply her 
wants.” 

Ile was silent for a moment, and 
that moment was to me one of ex- 
treme pain. I have already con- 
fessed that my feelings had become 
more inyolved in the adventure of 
the day than might have been the 
case had I been a few years older, 
and somewhat less enthusiastic; but 
as it was, with only two-and-twenty 
summers upon my head, and an 
imaginative and excitable tempera- 
ment to boot, I could not, even after 
all that I had just heard, shake off 
the spell which had been woven 
about me by the wild and beautiful 
mountain-maiden. In short, I loved 
her—idly, it may be, but passionately : 
all the logic of reason faded before 
the flashing of her bright eyes ; and 
she had suddenly become to me a 
thousand times more dear from the 
very impossibility which 1 now saw 
of winning her to myself. 

As I sat, lost in reverie, a thought 
darted across me. It was marvel- 
lously romantic—I can admit it now ; 
but at the moment, it appeared to me 
that nothing could be more simple ; 
and, without the loss of an instant, I 
again addressed my companion. 

“You think, then, that your chief 
secretly favours the wishes of his 
child ?” 

“Tdo. Iowcan it well be other- 
wise? He requires not to be told 
that the son who clung to his parent 
through sorrow and disgrace, even 
unto death, must be a nobler mate 
for his daughter than he who dis- 
dained the legitimate calling of his 
sire, and refused to follow in his 
footsteps, even though the voice of 
praise had fallen upon his grave. 
What say our teachers? ‘ Ye shall 


judge by the past, for what is writ- 


ten is written; not from the present, 
for the characters are yet unformed,” ” 
“It is, then, only the poverty of 
Antar that separates the lovers va 
“ Only the poverty !” relia f?’ ced the 
Arab with a sad smile. 


* Can you, 
young sir, oppose a 


more sturdy 
Pr 
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barrier between two fond hearts? 
Surely, you need not be taught that, 
in your own artificial world, that 
same poverty of which you speak so 
lightly is not only a suffering, but a 
sin! I have seen somewhat of this; 
and it is a lesson that man forgets 
not easily. It may be, however, 
that you deem (and with some jus- 
tice) that a life led in the wilderness 
can require but little wealth to sup- 
ply its exigencies, yet remember that 
the little must be forthcoming; or 
that man, and, above all, woman, can 
be even more miserable and more de- 
solate in a mountain hut than in a 
city street.” 

“You are right,” said I, hastily, 
not anxious that he should dwell 
upon so dark a picture in connexion 
with Abra,—“ you are right. And 
now I would ask you to obtain for 
me an interview with your chief.” 

My companion eyed me curiously, 
and a slight expression of distrust 
stole over his lofty forehead: “ You 
will surely not give me cause to re- 
pent my confidence ?” 

“ In what manner ?” 


your knowledge of the dissension in 
our tribe, and the heart-secret of our 
chief's daughter.” 

“Do you suspect me of such 
baseness ?” I asked, as I sprang to 
my feet. “Am I not your guest? 
Have I not partaken of your bread 
and salt? It is because I would 
heal the feud, and restore happiness 
to the maiden, that I desire to see 
her father.” 

“Why should I deny you ?” said 
the Arab, as he slowly rose in his 
turn. “Youth is a poor hypocrite, 
and you have the open and stead 
oz of honesty. Your wish is anti. 

hristian. lam the father of Abra.” 

There was no doubting the truth 
of the assertion; for there was a 
quiet dignity in the mien and man- 
ner of my companion by which it was 
sufficiently attested; but now that 
the moment was actually come in 
which to act upon the resolution that 
I had suddenly and mentally taken, 
T was for a brief instant inclined to 

‘tion its rationality. ‘There, how- 


* By making an unworthy use of 
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for procrastination. My determina- 
tion, involving as it did (should it be 
brought to bear) the immediate aban- 
donment of my scheme of travel, and 
compelling me at once to return 
home without the glance at Jerusa- 
lem, and the pilgrimage throughout 
the Holy Land which I had long an- 
ticipated, was assuredly no slight sa- 
crifice ; but, on the other hand, it 
might, and probably would, secure 
the happiness of two of my fellow- 
creatures, whose present prospect was 
one of wretchedness and heart-break. 

The latter conviction decided me; 
and I demanded unhesitatingly of the 
chief, whether, in the event of my 
enriching the orphan Antar, he would 
consent to alter the destiny of his 
daughter. 

The Arab continued silent for a 
moment. “ Stranger,” he said, at 
length, “you are young and enthu- 
siastic ; you suffer the present to de- 
vour the future, and forget that you 
may afterwards sicken at the fast 
which you have entailed upon your- 
self. We have no claim upon your 
generosity; Allah has willed that 
one shall be rich and another poor. 
Let each learn to abide his destiny.” 

“ But your child,” I urged, “ your 
fair and innocent Abra? Will you 
sacrifice her peace to a false principle 
of pride? Reflect dispassionately. 
The forfeit to me will be a year of 
wandering over strange lands for the 
indulgence of my curiosity ; to her it 
will be that of a life-long happiness. 
Is the sacrifice equal ?” 

As I glanced towards the Arab, I 
saw that a dimness had come over his 
eagle eye. His half-savage nature 
melted before the reflections which I 
had called up; yet still the haughty 
spirit struggled. His poverty was 
subservient to his pride, and he could 
not consent to purchase even the hap- 
piness of his only child by obligation 
to a stranger. It were idle and te- 
dious to detail the arguments by 
which I at last succeeded in shaking 
the half-formed resolution at which 
he had instinctively arrived, to reject 
my offer ; suffice it, that his evident 
unwillingness to comply with my 
proposition only rendered me the 


que 
ever, , 
Arab, dh, 
height ; th 
eye turned 

that I had ik 


stood the tall figure of the 
‘awn up proudly to its full 
Ye large, pan inquiring 
‘lL upon me ; and I felt 
"ger an opportunity 


more urgent and determined; and, 
by another of those anomalies in hu- 
man nature for which no philosophy 
can account, I pressed the suit which 
was to overthrow all the projects of 
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years with an untiring perseverance 
that was ultimately successful. 

Fain would I have had one part- 
ing glance at the beautiful girl for 
whom I had made the sacrifice; but 
this I soon discovered to be impossi- 
ble. Every allusion, however dis- 
tant, to his child, evidently awakened 
the jealousy ofthe chief; and for her 
sake I was compelled to withhold the 
request. My whole proceeding had, 
in fact, been so unparalleled in the 
experience of the Arab, that his asto- 
nishment had by no means subsided 
even to the last hour of our acquaint- 
ance; and I had had sufficient evi- 
dence of his firm and haughty spirit 
to feel well convinced that, should he 
deem my interference owing to any 
personal interest in his wild beauty, 
all my pains would have been taken 
in vain. 

And thus, gentle and courteous 
reader, the handsome and accom- 

lished , Esq., who took leave of 

is friends in England ere he started 
for Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land,—who was to have explored 
every mosque and synagogue in the 
East,—ridden elephants, camels, and 
dromedaries,—greased his fingers with 
the pillaufs of pashas,— dined from 
coffee and caviare with his boatmen 
and serudjhes,—climbed mountains, 
—bathed in the Nile,—scrambled 
up the Pyramids,—worn a turban 
until the hair upon his temples took 
a tint of grey from the pressure,— 
and come home with a work ready 
written in three volumes octavo, 
which would have made the fortune 
of the publisher, full of incontro- 
vertible facts and astonishing disco- 
veries,—suddenly found his wan- 
derings cut short in the capital of 
Bythinia, for the vulgar reason that 
he had exhausted his funds; the said 
funds having, after a small reduction 
destined to furnish forth the means 
of his return to his “ paternal halls,” 
been transferred to the chief of a 
wild tribe of Turcoman Arabs. 

I expected not only remonstrances 
from Frank, but actual reproaches ; 
and I prepared myself accordingly. 
In fact, as foams down the side of the 
mountain with my new friend walk- 
ing at my side, I began to have some 
awkward forebodings, which I could 
not altogether repress, as to the tem- 
per in which my disappointed fellow- 
traveller might receive the unlooked- 
for tidings of my self-abnegation, 
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involving as it did no small portion 
of his own comfort and convenience. 
To my inexpressible satisfaction, how- 
ever, Frank listened to my tale with- 
out one effort to interrupt its course ; 
and, when I had brought it to a close, 
wrung my hand with a self-gratula- 
tory expression of countenance very 
consoling to my perplexity. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, “ no- 
thing could have fallen out more 
fortunately ; for old Maniolopolo ac- 
tually insisted this morning on a dis- 
continuance of my visits to his 
daughter unless they were eventually 
to end in marriage; and even after 
I had vowed, by all the saints in the 
calendar, that Anastasia was more to 
me than the air I breathed, and that, 
without the hope of becoming her 
husband, life would be a bore, he 
wanted me to abjure my religion, and 
promise to live here all the rest of 
my life—here, my fine fellow, among 
the sulphur-springs and silkworms! 
Some of the dirty-faced friars had 
put that into his head; but I had 
told Anastasia too much of the de- 
lights of Europe for her to join in 
the request ; and so we soon mastered 
the old gentleman, and came to a 
compromise. We are to cross alto- 
~~ to Constantinople, where Dr. 

— will make us man and wife at 
Therapia; and the patriarch do us 
the same good office at the Fanar; in 
order that we may be thoroughly 
spliced, as the sailors have it, to the 
satisfaction of all parties ; after which, 
‘Ho! for merry England’ as soon 
as you please. We must make = 
our minds to the worst, for we shall 
neither of us be remarkably welcome 
to our respective governors. ‘Two 
prodigal sons,—one with a Greck 
wife, and the other with a Tatar 
horse; but, luckily, we are both only 
sons, and the Dons will be sure to 
come round in time, were it merely 
to preserve the family name.” 

“ And what is to become of Mount 
Olympus?” I demanded, when I 
could edge in the question. 

“ Wewill climb it to-morrow,” said 
Frank, gaily, “ while Demetri packs 
our portmanteaux, and Anastasia 
takes leave of her father and the 
monks. Your friend the Arab will 
make a capital guide, and perhaps we 
~~ steal a look at your fair savage.” 

‘rank was wrong in his prophecy, 
however, for I never saw her 
again. 
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barrier between two fond hearts? 
Surely, you need not be taught that, 
in your own artificial world, that 
same poverty of which you speak so 
lightly is not only a suffering, but a 
sin! I have seen somewhat of this ; 
and it is a lesson that man forgets 
not easily. It may be, however, 
that you deem (and with some jus- 
tice) that a life led in the wilderness 
can require but little wealth to sup- 
ply its exigencies, yet remember that 
the little must be forthcoming; or 
that man, and, above all, woman, can 
be even more miserable and more de- 
solate in a mountain hut than in a 
city street.” 

“You are right,” said I, hastily, 
not anxious that he should dwell 
upon so dark a picture in connexion 
with Abra,—“ you are right. And 
now I would ask you to obtain for 
me an interview with your chief.” 

My companion eyed me curiously, 
and a slight expression of distrust 
stole over his lofty forehead: “ You 
will surely not give me cause to re- 
pent my confidence ?” 

“ In what manner ?” 

“ By making an unworthy use of 
your knowledge of the dissension in 
our tribe, and the heart-secret of our 
chief’s daughter.” 

“Do you suspect me of such 
baseness ?” I asked, as I sprang to 
my feet. “Am I not your guest? 
Have I not partaken of your bread 
and salt? It is because I would 
heal the feud, and restore happiness 
to the maiden, that I desire to sec 
her father.” 

“Why should I deny you ?” said 
the Arab, as he slowly rose in his 
turn. “Youth is a poor hypocrite, 
and you have the open and stead 
7" of honesty. Your wish is mantel, 

hristian. Iam the father of Abra.” 

There was no doubting the truth 
of the assertion; for there was a 
quiet dignity in the mien and man- 
ner of my companion by which it was 
sufficiently attested; but now that 
the moment was actually come in 
which to act upon the resolution that 
I had suddenly and mentally taken, 
T was for a brief instant inclined to 

“tion its rationality. ‘There, how- 
que. stood the tall figure of the 
ever, . ‘awn up proudly to its full 
Arab, di, re large, dark, inquiring 
neigh th ‘ll upon me ; and I felt 

re turned fi, nger an opportunity 


for procrastination. My determina- 
tion, involving as it did (should it be 
brought to bear) the immediate aban- 
donment of my scheme of travel, and 
compelling me at once to return 
home without the glance at Jerusa- 
lem, and the pilgrimage throughout 
the Holy Land which I had long an- 
ticipated, was assuredly no slight sa- 
crifice ; but, on the other hand, it 
might, and probably would, secure 
the happiness of two of my fellow- 
creatures, whose present prospect was 
one of wretchedness and heart-break. 

The latter conviction decided me; 
and I demanded unhesitatingly of the 
chief, whether, in the event of my 
enriching the orphan Antar, he would 
consent to alter the destiny of his 
daughter. 

The Arab continued silent for a 
moment. “ Stranger,” he said, at 
length, “you are young and enthu- 
siastic ; you suffer the present to de- 
vour the future, and forget that you 
may afterwards sicken at the fast 
which you have entailed upon your- 
self. We have no claim upon your 
generosity; Allah has willed that 
one shall be rich and another poor. 
Let each learn to abide his destiny.” 

“ But your child,” I urged, “ your 
fair and innocent Abra? Will you 
sacrifice her peace to a false principle 
of pride? Reflect dispassionately. 
The forfeit to me will be a year of 
wandering over strange lands for the 
indulgence of my curiosity ; to her it 
will be that of a life-long happiness. 
Is the sacrifice equal ?” 

As I glanced towards the Arab, I 
saw that a dimness had come over his 
eagle eye. His half-savage nature 
melted before the reflections which I 
had called up; yet still the haughty 
spirit struggled. His poverty was 
subservient to his pride, and he could 
not consent to purchase even the hap- 
piness of his only child by obligation 
to a stranger. It were idle and te- 
dious to detail the arguments by 
which I at last succeeded in shaking 
the half-formed resolution at which 
he had instinctively arrived, to reject 
my offer ; suffice it, that his evident 
unwillingness to comply with my 
proposition only rendered me the 
more urgent and determined; and, 
by another of those anomalies in hu- 
man nature for which no philosophy 
can account, I pressed the suit which 
was to overthrow all the projects of 
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years with an untiring perseverance 
that was ultimately successful. 

Fain would I have had one part- 
ing glance at the beautiful girl for 
aan I had made the sacrifice; but 
this I soon discovered to be impossi- 
ble. Every allusion, however dis- 
tant, to his child, evidently awakened 
the jealousy of the chief; and for her 
sake I was compelled to withhold the 
request. My whole proceeding had, 
in fact, been so unparalleled in the 
experience of the Arab, that his asto- 
nishment had by no means subsided 
even to the last hour of our acquaint- 
ance; and I had had sufficient evi- 
dence of his firm and haughty spirit 
to feel well convinced that, should he 
deem my interference owing to any 
personal interest in his wild beauty, 
all my pains would have been taken 
in vain. 

And thus, gentle and courteous 
reader, the handsome and accom- 

lished ——, Esq., who took leave of 

is friends in England ere he started 
for Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land,—who was to have explored 
every mosque and synagogue in the 
East,-—ridden elephants, camels, and 
dromedaries,—greased his fingers with 
the pillaufs of pashas,— dined from 
coffee and caviare with his boatmen 
and serudjhes,—climbed mountains, 
—bathed in the Nile,— scrambled 
up the Pyramids,—worn a turban 
until the hair upon his temples took 
a tint of grey from the pressure,— 
and come home with a work ready 
written in three volumes octavo, 
which would have made the fortune 
of the publisher, full of incontro- 
vertible facts and astonishing disco- 
veries,—suddenly found his wan- 
derings cut short in the capital of 
Bythinia, for the vulgar reason that 
he had exhausted his funds; the said 
funds having, after a small reduction 
destined to furnish forth the means 
of his return to his “ paternal halls,” 
been transferred to the chief of a 
wild tribe of Turcoman Arabs. 

I expected not only remonstrances 
from ae but actual reproaches ; 
and I prepared myself accordingly. 
In fact, as I rode down the side of the 
mountain with my new friend walk- 
ing at my side, I began to have some 
awkward forebodings, which I could 
not altogether repress, as to the tem- 
per in which my disappointed fellow- 
traveller might receive the unlooked- 
for tidings of my self-abnegation, 
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involving as it did no small portion 
of his own comfort and convenience. 
To my inexpressible satisfaction, how- 
ever, Frank listened to my tale with- 
out one effort to interrupt its course ; 
and, when I had brought it to a close, 
wrung my hand with a self-gratula- 
tory expression of countenance very 
consoling to my perplexity. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, “ no- 
thing could have fallen out more 
fortunately ; for old Maniolopolo ac- 
tually insisted this morning on a dis- 
continuance of my visits to his 
daughter unless they were eventually 
to end in marriage; and even after 
T had vowed, by all the saints in the 
calendar, that Anastasia was more to 
me than the air I breathed, and that, 
without the hope of becoming her 
husband, life would be a bore, he 
wanted me to abjure my religion, and 
promise to live here all the rest of 
my life—here, my fine fellow, among 
the sulphur-springs and silkworms! 
Some of the dirty-faced friars had 
put that into his head; but I had 
told Anastasia too much of the de- 
lights of Europe for her to join in 
the request ; and so we soon mastered 
the old gentleman, and came to a 
compromise. We are to cross alto- 

ether to Constantinople, where Dr. 
will make us man and wife at 
Therapia; and the patriarch do us 
the same good office at the Fanar; in 
order that we may be thoroughly 
spliced, as the sailors have it, to the 
satisfaction of all parties ; after which, 
‘Ho! for merry England’ as soon 
as you please. We must make up 
our minds to the worst, for we shall 
neither of us be remarkably welcome 
to our respective governors. ‘Two 
prodigal sons,—one with a Greek 
wife, and the other with a Tatar 
horse; but, luckily, we are both only 
sons, and the Dons will be sure to 
come round in time, were it merely 
to preserve the family name.” 

“ And what is to become of Mount 
Olympus?” I demanded, when I 
could edge in the question. 

“ Wewill climb it to-morrow,” said 
Frank, gaily, “ while Demetri packs 
our portmanteaux, and Anastasia 
takes leave of her father and the 
monks. Your friend the Arab will 
make a capital guide, and perhaps we 
| steal a look at your fair savage.” 

rank was wrong in his prophecy, 


however, for I never saw her 
again. 
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A FINE DAY IN FLEET STREET. 


Samvet Jounson, in one of his merry 
moods at Streatham, professed to see 
in the Strand nothing more than a 
very common every-day occur- 
rence :— 
«T put my hat upon my head, 
And walked into the Strand, 


And there I met another man 
With his hat in his hand.” 


Of the thousands that throng daily 
Fleet Street and the Strand, few see 
events or incidents of a more inter- 
esting or repeatable description. A 
pickpocket taken up, or a horse 
fallen down, are the great occurrences 
of the line, varied at times with a 
four-horsed omnibus, or some new 
species of wood-pavement, designed 
to supersede all others, and satisfy 
even Sir Peter Laurie, though it 
looks for all the world as unsafe as 
any thing we have seen, and to have 
had no better original than a batch 
of Mr. Caldwell’s hot cross-buns. 

Fleet Street is a very cheerful 
place. “Italked,” says Boswell, “ of 
the cheerfulness of Fleet Street ow- 
ing to the quick succession of people 
which we perceive passing through 
it.” “Why, sir,” said Johnson, “Fleet 
Street has a very animated appear- 
ance; but I think the full tide of 
human existence is at Charing Cross.” 
The throng and turmoil of a crowded 
- were delightful sights to a man 
ike Johnson, who disliked solitude 
and the country, who loved his club 
and his dinner at the Mitre, and 
whose eyesight was too defective to 
allow of his perceiving the charms of 
landscape-scenery or the beauties of 
vegetable and inanimate nature. 

We have no wish to underrate the 
cheerful gaicties of Flect Street: the 
life, bustle, and activity of this great 
thoroughfare, are matters for marvel 
and observation. Yet how little 
they excite. An empty Fleet Street 
on a week-day would be a greater 
wonder. <A stranger from the tin- 
mines of Cornwall, or the solitudes 
of Sutherlandshire, will gaze and 
gape at the sea of feet and faces that 
pass and repass in an endless and 
confused, though not a conflicting 
current. The arches of Temple Bar 
seem to him to be too narrow to ad- 
mit or let by the full tide of human 
beings on their way in, or their way 


out. A crash of carriages, or a woman 
overrun, are events he looks for with 
unerring certainty. He takes the 
wall where he can respectfully, stands 
up for atime at ashop-door to escape 
a collision, or a court-entrance, in 
idle expectation of a less crowded 
pavement. Cab, carriage, wagon, 
truck, omnibus, and cart, still steer 
their way on with the greatest nicety ; 
wheel seems to graze on wheel, but 
really does not, so nicely each driver 
can calculate his distance. Here he 
expects an omnibus-pole to shiver 
a carriage-panel; here again he 
meets with disappointment. The 
crowd, however, is still the same, 
and our country bumpkin is glad 
to join the current westward, and, 
among the nursery-maids and ducks 
in St. James’s Park, reflect with 
wonder on the marvels of the Great 
Metropolis. 

We love Fleet Street for many, 
very many reasons. It is rife with 
associations past and present. The 
well-read mind abounds in anecdotes 
of its bygone history ; each court has 
its little incident or illustrious in- 
habitant; each spot its interest, and 
each tavern a kind of halo of its own. 
But there are good things in Fleet 
Street beyond its associations—things 
visible, as well as things invisible— 
things tangible as well as not to be 
touched. To the Jin Vins of the 
Strand the Cock and the Rain- 
bow make Flect Street famous, 
while the angler thinks of Izaak 
Walton, the poet of the Devil Ta- 
vern, and the more general reader 
of James Boswell and Samuel John- 
son. It is our aim and purpose 
in this paper to make Fleet Street 
additionally interesting to all these 
classes of her majesty’s subjects, 
by perpetuating the memory of 
the place “with divers rare notes 
of antiquity,” while we regale our 
readers with such a bill of fare of 
our own cating, at a small amount, 
that our next contribution towards 
an illustration of the antiquities and 
good things of this great city will, as 
we already conceive, be looked for- 
ward to with most praiseworthy and 
impatient anxiety. 

One of our very last pilgrimages 
in Fleet Street was made in company 
with our most excellent and well- 
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informed friend Mr. Leland Weever, 
late of Clerkenwell Close, now of 
Bagshot, in the county of Surrey, 
gent. His name is very well known 
among the members of the Antiqua- 
rian Society, his communications are 
among the very best in the Archeo- 
logia, and his knowledge at once eru- 
dite, accurate, and particular. He 
delights in London localities, he 
knows eyery street in London that 
has been tenanted by a great man. 
You cannot go wrong with him, Pall 
Mall, Piccadilly, Fleet Street, or the 
Strand, the precincts of the Temple, or 
the Piazza in Covent Garden. He de- 
lightsin signsand public-houses, and is 
never happier than when he has disco- 
vered the origin of the name of any 
London street. When we first had the 
happiness of forming his acquaintance, 
he was in the best of good humours; he 
had arrived at the original of a dirty 
street near St. Martin’s Lane, by 
name Bear Street, Leicester Square. 
He was on his way to the Society of 
Antiquaries when his attention was 
arrested by the Bear public-house in 
Bear Street, Leicester Square. 

* Here,” he said, “is a street with a 
signinthat very street the same. They 
must have, [am sure, the same origin- 
al; hereare Lisle Street, Sidney Alley, 
and Leicester Square, all close at 
hand; on the north side of the 
square stood Leicester House, and 
the arms of the Leicesters were,—oh ! 
I have it,” and he walked along at 
double-quick time, “ the Bear and 
Ragged Staff! the Bear and Ragged 
Staff! I've found the root! I’ve 
found the root!” Mr. Weever was 
right, nor is this the least fortunate 
of his guesses. 

“T do not know if it has ever oc- 
curred to you,” said Mr. Weever one 
day to us, when he was great upon 
antiquarian matters, “in what an 
extraordinary way names linger 
about localities long after every visi- 
ble relic of their original has gone. 
Somerset House still clings to Somer- 
set House in the Strand in spite of 
an attempt in the reign of James I. 
to supplant the old name with the 
more novel designation of Denmark 
House. A memory of the Devil 
Tavern in Fleet Street, and the 
Apollo Room, then so famous for 
its Ben-Jonsonian Noctes, still sur- 
vives in a narrow entrance opposite, 
known in our maps and in the neigh- 
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bourhood as Apollo Court. Play- 
house Yard, near Apothecaries’ Hall, 
preserves the memory of Shakspeare’s 
winter theatre in the Blackfriars. 
The Clarendon Hotel, a pleasing re- 
collection of the great Lord Claren- 
don’s house, immediately adjoining ; 
while New Exchange Court, in the 
Strand, stands to this day a kind 
of finger-post to the site of the New 
Exchange, a place well enough 
known by name to the readers of 
Etherege and Sedley and the lovers 
of old London localities. You love 
London localities, sir, I am glad to 
hear. What are your engagements 
to-day? Will you take a stroll 
through Fleet Street with me, and 
hear my reminiscences of that in- 
teresting region, concluding our little 
expedition, or perambulation, as old 
Lambarde would have called it, with 
a chop and a glass of stout at some ta- 
vern or another within the region of 
Temple Bar?” This was a species of 
invitation quite after our own heart. 
We accepted with readiness, started 
from our seat, and with hat in hand 
marched off in the company of Mr. 
Weever, for, in his eyes, and in our 
own, the classic localities of Fleet 
Strect and Temple Bar. 

Approaching ‘Temple Bar, he said, 
“There, sir; see, opposite there is 
Palsgrave Court, I love to see the 
nawe; it wasso called fromthe Pals- 
grave Head Tavern without Temple 
Bar. I have a brass farthing of the 
house, with a three-quarter figure of 
the Palsgrave upon it in full armour 
holding a truncheon. But here we 
are at Temple Bar. Let us stand 
up for a minute at this doorway, and 
I will tell you a story of Johnson 
and Goldsmith, both hes and ap- 
propriate. ‘I remember once,’ said 
Johnson, ‘ being with Goldsmith in 
Westminster Abbey. While we sur- 
veyed Poet’s Corner I said to him, 

‘ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur 

istis.’ 

When we got to Temple Bar he 
stopped me, pointed to the heads 
upon it and slily whispered me, 

‘ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur 

istis.’ 

Now this,” said Mr. Weever, “was 
very ready and very sly on the part 
of Goldsmith, for Johnson was 
thought to be a Jacobite at heart, 
and the heads of seyeral who had 
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been out in the forty-five (with Lord 
Lovat among them) were still cling- 
ing to the iron rods that held on 
high their grinning honours to the 
public view. 

“ T cannot make out,” Mr. Weever 
continued, “what sort of bar there 
was here before the present one 
was erected by Sir Christopher 
Wren in 1670, four years after 
the great fire. It was a bar with- 
out the City-walls—a bar without 
Ludgate, as Holborn Bars were 
without Newgate, Smithfield Bars 
without Smithfield, Aldersgate Bars 
without Aldersgate, and White- 
chapel Bars without Aldgate ; Tem- 
ple Bar marking the liberties of 
the City without the walls, the ex- 
tent westward of the ward of Far- 
ringdon Without. Hall, the old 
chronicler, tells us that, when Anne 
Bullen went to her coronation, Tem- 
ple Bar was newly painted and re- 
paired. In 1607 books are described 
as ‘ printed for John Deane, and are 
to be sold at his shop at Temple 
Bar under the gate.’ Deane was 
living there in 1609, and I have seen 
an imprint, full ten years earlier, of 
one Jackson, dwelling in Fleet Street, 
who sold books ‘ at his shop under 
Temple Bar gate.’ 

“You will find, however,” Mr. 
Weever continued, “that Strype, in 
his edition of Stowe, 2 vols. folio, 
1720—not the two-volume edition, 
folio, 1754, by many thought the 
better edition from the number of 
the plates, an edition published full 
seventeen years after Mr. Strype’s 
death — you will find, I say, that 
Strype is very particular in his de- 
scription of Temple Bar. If I re- 
member rightly, his words are, ‘ that 
the separation of Temple Bar was 
anciently only of posts, rails, and a 
chain, such as now are at Holborn, 
Whitechapel, and Smithfield Bars.’” 

Here, Mr. Weever pausing, I joined 
in with “ Yes, sir; but Strype adds, 
‘Afterwards there was a house of 
timber erected across the street, with 
a narrow gateway, and an entry on 
the south side of it under the house.’ 
Now, sir, I conceive that this is the 
very house under which Deane and 
Jackson lived, and that the primitive 
bar of rails and posts gave way in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth to the 
wooden house described by the ever- 
accurate and painstaking Strype.” 
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“ Young man,” Mr. Weever added, 
“TI believe you are right in this. 
You have evidently paid much at- 
tention to these matters, and I am 
most proud of your company on this 
occasion.” 

Here Mr. Weever moved me on to 
ashop-door opposite Palsgrave Court, 
informing me, at the same time, that 
he had come to the conclusion that 
we were standing at the very door- 
step of William Faithorne, the cele- 
brated engraver. “ He lived,” said 


Mr. Weever, “as I gather from his 

prints, ‘at the sign of the Ship, next 

to the Drake, opposite to the Pals- 

ae Iiead Tavern, without Temple 
ar.’” 


Passing under Temple Bar, Mr. 
Weever said the statues above “ were 
wrought by one Bushnell, an eccen- 
tric sculptor, of some skill in his day ; 
the statue of Elizabeth is not very 
like that queen, but it is not by any 
means a bad work of art. Evelyn, 
in his Diary, says that, in 1696, the 
heads and quarters of Sir William 
Jenkins and Sir John Friend were 
set up on Temple Bar,—tried and 
condemned, as they had been, for a 
conspiracy to restore King James II. 
Evelyn speaks of it as a dismal sight, 
which many pitied; adding, ‘ I think 
there never was such at _ Bar 
till now, except once in the time of 
King Charles IL, viz., of Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, for his concern in the 
Rye House plot.’” 

We were now, at last, fairly within 
the Bar, when Mr. Weever pointed 
out to me the banking - house of 
Child and Co., adding, that “ they 
were the first regular bankers in 
London. Sir Francis Child, who 
was lord-mayor in 1699, was the 
founder of this house. He died in 
1713, and is buried at Fulham. His 
wife’s father was one Wheeler, a 
goldsmith, and his descendant the 
present Lady Jersey.’ 

Between the Bar and the gate of 
the Middle Temple stood the Devil 
Tavern. On the subject of this ta- 
vern Mr. Weeverwasvery great. He 
said that it had for its sign the devil 
having his nose tweaked by the great 
St. Dunstan—a very palpable allusion 
to the church of St. Dunstan's nearly 
capone. “Ben Jonson,” he said, “ was 
the founder of this tavern, and Simon 
Wadloe its landlord. The great room 
was the Apollo Room, where Jonson 
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lorded it with greater authority than 
Dryden did at Will's, or Addison at 
Button’s. Here came all who de- 
sired to be sealed of the tribe of Ben. 
Here was the Apollo club; and there, 
next to the Cock alehouse, is Apollo 
Court. The rules of this club were 
drawn up in Latin by Ben Jonson. 
Ben’s bust was placed over the door, 
and beneath was written, 


* Welcome all, who lead or follow, 
To the oracle of Apollo.’ 


The rules are printed in Gifford, 
and the bust of Ben, the oracle, is 
said to be preserved in the banking- 
house of Child and Co. 

“ Ben Jonson died in 1637, and 
old Wadloe was alive at the Re- 
storation. It appears, from Pepys, 
that, in 1661, when Charles if 
went from the Tower to White- 
hall, there was a_ public pro- 
cession through the streets. Pepys 
records no one under a lord save 
‘ Wadloe the vintner, at the Devil in 
Fleet Street, who did lead a fine 
company ofsoldiers, all young, comely 
men, in white doublets. The Devil 
Tavern was often honoured with the 
company of Villiers, the second Duke 
of Buckingham. But the great fre- 
quenter of this tavern at the Re- 
storation was the poet Shadwell, an 
immense admirer of Ben’s,and a Low- 
Country soldier, indeed, for liquor. 
Here he was often drunk. ‘ He fell 
down at the old Devil Tavern,’ writes 
Dryden, ‘and broke no ribs, because 
the hardness of the stairs could reach 
no bones.’ Shadwell was as fat as 
Thomson, —‘ more fat than bard be- 
seems.’ 

“TI could talk for a whole day 
about the Devil Tavern,” continued 
Mr. Weever, “ and tell you anecdote 
after anecdote about it. The scene 
of the ‘Town Mouse and Countr 
Mouse,’ by Prior and Montague, is 
laid in the Devil Tavern. Swift, in 
his Journal to Stella, records a dinner 
which Garth gave to Addison and 
himself ‘at the Devil Tavern by 
Temple Bar.’ In the Apollo Room 
of this tavern, which was fitted up 
with a gallery for music, all the old 
court-day odes of the poets-laureate 
were rehearsed. Hence Pope in the 
Dunciad,— 
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“«* Back to the Devil the last echoes roll, 
And ‘ Coll’ each butcher roars at Hockley 


Hole.’ 


Kenrick, in 1774, read his Shaks- 
peare lectures in this room; Dr. 
Johnson gave a supper to Mrs. Le- 
nox here; and, in 1788, the whole 
tavern was taken down. But the 
memory of Wadloe and his tavern 
will live for ever. You recollect 
Squire Western's favourite song of 
‘Old Sir Simon the King?’ Well, 
sir, this was Simon Wadloe.” 

Having allowed full swing to the 
pleasant stories of my friend’s tena- 
cious memory on the subject of the 
Devil Tavern, I asked him, as Dry- 
den spoke of the “ old Devil Tavern,” 
whether or not he had so called it to 
distinguish it from a young Devil 
Tavern ? 

“ Most certainly,” said Mr. Weever. 
“In 1708, at the young Devil Ta- 
vern, Wanley and Le Neve origi- 
nated the present Society of Anti- 
quaries. Their minutes : 

Here I interrupted my friend by 
pointing out to him a shop imme- 
diately opposite,—a fishing - tackle 
shop.* “Izaak Walton lived near 
here,” I said, “ within a door or two 
of Chancery Lane, and this is no un- 

leasant remembrance of him and of 

is favourite pursuit.” 

“Very much so, indeed,” Mr. 
Weever replied; “ nor is that grocer’s 
shop an unpleasant remembrance of 
the poet Cowley, whose father was a 

rocer in Fleet Street, near Chancery 
Ta end. Aubrey, when he wrote, 
had forgotten the sign.” 

As we approached the Rainbow 
Tavern, near Chancery Lane, “ You 
will find,” said Mr. Weever, “ that 
Hatton, in his New View of London 
(1708), enumerates nineteen taverns 
in Fleet Street. ‘I find it recorded,’ 
he says, ‘that one James Farr, a 
barber, who kept the Rainbow Coffee- 
house in Fleet Street, was, in the 
year 1657, condemned, by the in- 
quest of St. Dunstan's, for making 
and selling a sort of liquor called 
coffee, the sale of which was con- 
sidered as a great nuisance and pre- 
judice to the neighbourhood.’ ‘The 
first coffee-house in London stood in 
St. Michael’s Alley in Cornhill, and 
was set up, in the year 1652, by one 
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* Since, we are sorry to say, removed, 






























































































































































































































Bowman, who had been coachman to 
a Turkey merchant. The second 
was this very Rainbow. 

“The Middle Temple gate we have 
just past was designed by Wren. 
The old gate was built at the expense 
of Sir Amias Paulet, when confined 
in the gate-house here, to appease an 
old grudge entertained against him 
by the omnipotent Wolsey. Sir 
Amias had set the boy-cardinal in 
the stocks on a charge of drunken- 
ness and riot at a fair. This indig- 
nity was not forgotten, and in those 
days there was nothing easier than to 
find a good pretext or reason for im- 
prisonment. So, whether with or 
without a reason, Sir Amias Paulet 
was confined to the gate-house of the 
Middle Temple for the space of five 
or six years, when he obtained his 
release, by rebuilding the gate in a 
most sumptuous manner, with the 
arms of Cardinal Wolsey carved pro- 
minently in the front.” 

I now directed my friend’s atten- 
tion to the house facing Chancery 
Lane, described, in gold letters on 
the front, as “ formerly the palace of 
Ilenry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey.” 
“ This,” he said, “is a good in- 
stance of Cockney knowledge. The 
house was built in the early part of 
the reign of James I., when Henry, 
prince of Wales, was all popular. 
The three feathers of the prince are 
among the devices on the front. <A 
friend of mine went in there one 
day, and had his hair cut, out of 
mere curiosity to see the place. Here, 
while under the operation of cutting, 
he fell into a reverie, contrasting 
Henry VIII. with Mr. Skelton, the 
barber, and casting a kind of balance 


between the number of heads cut off 


by the monarch and the number of 
heads cut by the barber. You will 
remember the story of Sir Thomas 
More, one of Henry's many victims, 
how, at his execution, he disposed 
his beard most orderly over the block, 
informing the headsman, as he did it, 
how, that though he had a warrant 
to cut off his head, he had none to 
cut his beard.” 

Passing the house No. 32 in Fleet 
Street, Mr. Weever had a long 
eulogy on the late John Murray, 
whose house it was for very many 
years, as it was his father’s before him. 
** He was,” he observed, “what John- 
son said of Andrew Millar, the true 
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Meczenas of authors, giving the most 
princely prices, never higgling, gene- 
rous in his conduct, generous in his 
way of living, much respected, widely 
known, and much missed. 

“T very often sigh,” said Mr. 
Weever, “over the fate of old St. 
Dunstan’s. ‘The two men at St. 
Dunstan’s were as well known as the 
cross of St. Paul's or the flame-pot 
on the Fire-Monument. They were 
first erected in 1671, and are now at 
the Marquess of Hertford’s in the 
Regent’s Park. The parish were in 
the wrong to part with them. They 
formed one of the most innocent and 
attractive sights in London. There is 
a very amusing scene in one of Tom 
d’Urfey’s publications, where two 
countrymen are represented as wran- 
gling, and nearly coming to blows 
with one another, about what the two 
men, who had just struck the half- 
hour, would do the next. If their 
right hands could strike the bells, 
what would their left handsdo? One 
countryman stands out manfully for 
a piece of indecency, to the great 
wrath and vexation of the other.” 

The fire of 1666 stopped, Mr. Wee- 
ver told me, within three doors of 
the old church, as did also another 
fire in 1730. “I mention this,” he 
said, “ because one thing leads to an- 
other. You see these three old 
James I. houses standing there ? 
Well,” he said, “ I conceive that it 
was in one of those houses that 
Michael Drayton, the poet, dwelt; 
for Aubrey tells us, that ‘ he lived at 
the bay-window house, next the east 
end of St. Dunstan’s Church, in 
Fleet Street.’ There is no bay-win- 
dow now, but the houses are of Dray- 
ton’s age. 

“On the other side of the street 
the fire came much farther down, 
almost scorching as it did the Temple 
Church before it stopped at Gold- 
smith’s old haunt, the Temple Ex- 
change Coffee-house. Mr. Murray's 
house, you will see, has the date 
1667 upon it.” 

A clock-maker’s shop, a little to 
the east of St. Dunstan’s, put me in 
mind at this time of David Ramsay’s 
shop as described by Scott in the 
Fortunes of Nigel, of his bold ap- 
prentices Jin Vin and Tunstall, and 
that most admirable scene with Richie 
Moniplies. 

“ Scott represents,” I said, “ the 
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two savages as Adam and Eve; 
while he is guilty of an anachronism 
in describing the two figures as 
erected in the reign of James I. that 
were not actually set up till late in 
the reign of Charles II. Scott may 
have been misled,” I remarked, “ by 
the imprint upon Sir David Murray’s 
sonnets, printed in 1611 for John 
Smethwick, or some such name, 
dwelling in St. Dunstan’s church- 
yard, in Fleet Street, under the dial.” 

I found Mr. Weever well informed 
on all points about the Mitre and 
Mitre Court. He said the place had 
once the privilege of freedom from 
arrest ; but that right was taken 
away from it, in 1698, by act of 
parliament. ‘The house, he said, was 
of very old standing, and that there 
were several taverns in London of 
the same name and of almost equal 
note. The Mitre in Wood Street 
is described by Pepys as a house of 
the greatest repute in London; and 
the Mitre in Fenchurch Street was 
a common resort of his for a venison 
pasty. Old Middleton, the dramatist, 
calls a true feast by the name of a 
right Mitre supper. 

But the Mitre of Johnson and of 
Boswell was the Mitre in Fleet Street, 
now before us; and it was in this ta- 
vern that Johnson said to Ogilvie, 
in reply to his observation, that 
Scotland had a great many noble, 
wild prospects, “ I believe, sir, you 
have a great many. Norway, too, 
has noble, wild prospects ; and Lap- 
land is remarkable for prodigious, 
noble, wild prospects. But, sir, let 
me tell you, the noblest prospect 
which a Scotchman ever sees is the 
highroad that leads him to England.” 
This was cutting enough, and Bos- 
well remembered it; for he after- 
wards asked the Doctor’s permission 
to allow a Scotchman to sit at the 
same tavern table with him. You 
will find the letter in Boswell. ‘The 
reply is characteristic, and ran, if I 
remember right, nearly as follows :— 


‘** Mr. Johnson does not see why Mr. 
Boswell should suppose a Scotchman 
less acceptable than any other man, He 
will be at the Mitre.” 


A Tour to the Hebrides was first 
started at this their old rendezvous, 
as Boswell calls it. Here a good 
English dinner may still be had, and 
a bottle of port, if not such as John- 
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son was wont to love, at least of that 
quality called good tavern wine. 
“ Johnson's corner,” Mr. Weever ad- 
ded, “ is a marked place, and a cast 
from the bust of the great moralist, by 
Nollekens, a household ornament.” 

Retracing our steps out of Mitre 
Court, which we had by this time en- 
tered, my guide told me, on our way 
out, “that executions had taken place 
in front of this court; or, as our old 
writers word it, ‘at Fetter Lane end.’ 
The last execution within my read- 
ing that took place here was in 1733, 
when Sarah Malcolm (Hogarth’s 
Sarah Malcolm) was executed for the 
murder of old Mrs. Duncomb, and 
two other females in Tanfield Court, 
in the Temple, hard by. An execu- 
tion on the spot, and without delay, 
I think a most salutary warning and 
example. People were also pilloried 
here.” 

The narrow passage near Serjeant’s 
Inn, called Ram Alley, was another 
subject immediately at hand sug- 
gestive of many antiquarian recol- 
lections to the mind of Mr. Weever. 
“This place,” he said, “ has given its 
name to a comedy by Lodowick 
Barry, printed in 1611, and full of 
much local information curious to 
all who are interested in the manners, 
customs, and dwellings of our Eliza- 
bethan and James I. forefathers. You 
will see that Barry describes it as 
made up of cooks, alemen, and 
laundresses ; adding, sarcastically, 
that it was too near the inns of 
court to be an habitation of virtue. 
This, like Mitre Court, was a pri- 
vileged precinct, quite independent 
of Scott’s Alsatia in the adjoining 
Whitefriars.” 

Halting, as Mr. Weever made me 
do, at the banking-house of Hoare 
and Co., he directed my attention to 
a gilt ornament of some indescribable 
shape immediately above the door as 
you goin. He asked me what it was 
meant for. I shook my head. Asked 
me to give a guess, which I did,—a 
pickle-jar ; at which he laughed, in- 
forming me that it was meant for a 
bottle,—the golden ink-bottle, the 
sign of Hoare the goldsmith in the 
reign of William II. He said he 
had a newspaper cutting at home 
which he would give me, as he ac- 
cordingly did; and I have copied it 
here, to do justice to my friend’s ac- 
curacy, aud to inform all who haye 
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ever sought the meaning of this un- 
common ornament or sign. The 
cutting he gave me was from the 
London Gazette for the 20th of No- 
vember, 1693, and runs as follows :— 
“ The anniversary feast of the Society 
of gentlemen, lovers of musick, will be 
kept at Stationer’s Hall on Wednesday 
the 22d instant. ‘Tickets are delivered 
at Mr. Richard Hoare’s, goldsmith, at 
the Golden Bottle, in Fleet Street ; and 
at Mr. Jer. Marlow’s, goldsmith, at the 
Spread Eagle, in Lombard Street.” 


“ Tt has been a source of specula- 
tion to me,” said Mr. Weever, “ in 
what precise part of this street the 
standard, or conduit, stood. After 
the standard in Cheap and the stan- 
dard in Cornhill, this was the most 
famous conduit within the walls or 
liberties of London. You will be 
surprised to hear,” he continued, 
“that it was not supplied with 
Thames water, but by water conveyed, 
through pipes, from Tyburn. The 
whole city, prior to the year 1580 or 
thereabouts, was supplied with water 
from wells, or by water conveyed 
from heights, like Hampstead or Pad- 
dington. The inhabitants on the 
river side, it is true, drew water from 
the Thames ; but to force water up- 
wards into men’s houses was the 
happy invention of a Dutchman of 
the name of Peter Morris. The 
want of water within one’s own 
walls was, as you will readily con- 
ceive, a serious want. The first per- 
son that I can read of who hit upon 
an expedient for supplying this now 
all-important addition to cleanliness 
and comfort was a wax-chandler in 
this street, who, in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. (the chronicle gives the 
precise period), pierced a pipe of the 
conduit beneath the ground, and so 
conveyed the water into his own cel- 
lar. He was punished for this in the 
peculiar fashion of his age: he was 
condemned to ride through the city 
with a conduit upon his head.” The 
conduit in Fleet Street was standing 
at the Restoration. The rebuilding 
act after the great fire directs the re- 
moval of the whole of the city con- 
duits. 

“ Stationers and printers were 
among the old inhabitants of Fleet 
Street. Wynkyn de Worde lived at 
the sign of the Sun in this street 
(Stow says the Falcon); Richard 
Tottel, at the Hand and Star ; Rastell, 
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at the Star; and Copland, at the Rose 
Garland. One of Richard Pynson's 
imprints is ‘emprynted by me, Ri- 
chard Pynson, at the Temple Barre 
of London, 1493.’ Bernard Lintot 
lived at the Cross Keys, and Edmund 
Curll at the Bible and Dial,— 


‘Down with the Bible, up with the 
pope’s arms.’ 


At the Judge’s Head, over against 
Chancery Lane, lived Jacob Tonson, 
before he removed to the. Strand; 
where Andrew Millar, and his ap- 
— Cadell, afterwards successive- 
y and successfully followed jin his 
steps to fame and fortune.” 

Johnson's Court, now immediately 
opposite to where we were standing, 
brought fresh to my mind that 
curious coincidence of names,—John- 
son’s Court and Boswell Court, with 
Dr. Johnson and James Boswell. 
It is a common belief, even among 
otherwise well-informed people, that 
these two courts have since been 
called by their respective names by 
way of compliment to Dr. Johnson 
and his biographer. But no such 
thing. ‘The two courts were so called 
long before the birth of Johnson or 
the birth of Boswell’s grandfather. 
“ The error,” Mr. Weever said, “ was 
very pardonable in a foreigner, per- 
haps excusable in a country gentle- 
man, but wholly without excuse in a 
Londoner by birth.” 

“T have heard Cromwell, earl of 
Essex,” I said, “ confounded with 
Oliver Cromwell, and the destruction 
of the monasteries considered as a 
stain in the scutcheon of the great 
Protector. ‘ Vulgar errors’ are com- 
mon enough, and generally originate 
in a middle-age fable ; but ignorant 
errors are more plentiful, and call at 
all times for sturdy condemnation.” 

“ T always think more of Richard- 
son the novelist than I do of Dorset 
the lord-treasurer,” said Mr. Weever, 
“when I pass by Salisbury Court; 
but St. Bride’s Passage wears too 
modern a look to be very redolent of 
Milton. ‘This great city of ours is 
built of too unsubstantial a material 
to last long enough for antiquarian 
purposes. If the house is not taken 
down, the landlord thinks fit to call 
in a bricklayer, and give to the front, 
you had looked upon with a kind of 
proper veneration, a coat of compo. 
It is a difficult matter, let me tell 
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you, to induce the fancy to pierce 
through a three-inch stucco and recall 
to your full satisfaction the old house 
as you were accustomed to see it— 
pleasing in its very decay, doubly 
leasing with all its associations. Just 
imagine my horror,” said Mr. Weever, 
“at finding the other day a barbarian 
bricklayer plastering all over the 
face of a house in which Tom 
Southerne had lived. I had taken a 
more than special interest in this 
house, and I called it mine, fancying, 
as I did, that no one knew that 
Southerne had ever lived there but 
myself. I havea letter of Southerne’s 
dated from Mr. Whyte’s, oil-man, in 
Tothill Street, facing Dartmouth 
Street. Now there is an oil-shop 
there to this day, and the house has 
the date of 1671 upon it. I went in 
one day and inquired about the house 
of Mr. Mucklow the oil-man, there. 
I spoke of Southerne, but he knew 
nothing about honest Tom, — 


‘ Tom sent down to raise 
The price of prologues and of plays.’ 


However, he had seen Mrs. Siddons 
as Isabella in the Fatal Marriage, 
and so I got him to understand that 
Southerne had been an author of 
some notoriety in his day. When I 
spoke of Southerne’s letter and of 
Whyte, the oil-man, his eye brighten- 
ed, and I soon found that he knew 
all about his predecessor in the oil 
and pickle line, though he was 
dark as chaos about the author of 
Oroonoko. * Yes,’ he said, ‘ it’s all 
true, perfectly true, my father had 
this house of Aa Fa Girdler ; 
and Girdler had it of Whyte— 
James Whyte was his name: you are 
perfectly right, sir.’ Saying which, he 
bowed me out of the shop with a 
bottle of bought pickles under my 
arm. My favourite house has now 
an open balustrade on the top. I 
hardly knew it in its new disguise.” 

The subject of Southerne and his 
house had occupied our conversation 
and time so much, that before it 
was well over we found ourselves 
ensconced within the precincts of the 
Cock Tavern at Temple Bar. My 
friend, Mr. Weever, had never been 
within the bar before ; and, as it was 
about one, I thought proper to regale 
him in return for all his antiquarian 
matter by a Cock luncheon, done in 
the true style of such things. 
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“ Now,” I said, “ Mr. Weever, 
what will you have? Chop and 
kidney, chopand sausage, or chop, and 
chop to follow ? small steak, dinner 
steak, plate of beef, joint, Wesh- 
rabbit, or oysters? ‘Then new bread 
or stale bread, old household or new 
household ? a whole thunderer or 
half a thunderer? Barclay’s brown 
in draft or bottle? Raven's best 
porter, or a glass of William’s best 
pale sherry? He has a small bin of 
wine here which he keeps for my 
especial drinking.” 

My friend was puzzled with m 
bill of fare, and a with a laug 
to whom I was indebted for that 
uncommon union ofchop and sausage. 
I told him in reply that it was quite 
an every-day demand in this dark 
retreat. 

“ T'll adventure,” he said, “if you 
can recommend : I'll have a chop and 
sausage.” I observed Mr. Weever’s 
eye, all the while I was running over 
my bill of fare, fast fixed on the old 
chimney - piece before him. “ Do 
you know,” he said, “any thing 
about the age of this tavern? The 
fire-place is old, and the house as a 
tavern perhaps older.” 

“ William the waiter,” I said, “ was 
our best antiquary, and I would call 
upon him to produce the penates of 
his house, those glorious recommen- 
dations of the place to the real anti- 
quary.” William walked off quite 
pleased with the request, and re- 
turned with a greasy volume and 
an old coin. Mr. Weever pounced 
at once upon the coin, a Cock farthing 
of the year 1655, issued by trades- 
people during the Protectorate, when 
there was no copper coinage, and the 
necessity of small change was first 
seriously felt by both purchaser and 
dealer. Mr. Weever said that he 
had a large collection of these sort of 
tradesmen-farthings, but that he had 
never seen a Cock one before. On 
one side was a cock, and the words, 
“ The Cock Alehouse ;” on the 
other, “ At Temple Barr, 1655,” with 
the letters C. H. M. in the centre. 
William now directed Mr. Weever’s 
attention to his greasy book, which 
turned out to be Brayley’s edition of 
Defoe's Plague Year, where in a note 
the farthings of the Cock are referred 
to as acoinage ofimportance. “ This 
is to notify,” says an advertisement 
of that time, “ that the master of the 
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Cock and Bottle, commonly called 
the Cock Alehouse at Temple Bar, 
hath dismissed his servants and shut 
up his house for the long vacation, 
intending (God willing) to return at 
Michaelmas next, so that all persons 
whatsoever who have any accompts 
with the said master, or farthings be- 
longing to the said house, are desired 
to repair thither before the 8th of 
this instant July, and they shall re- 
ceive satisfaction.” 

* You recollect,” said Mr. Weever, 
“ the advice received, recorded, and 
adopted by no less a personage than 
Roderick Random. ‘ There are two 
ways of eating in this town for people 
of your condition,’ said Roderick's 
landlord ; ‘the onemore creditable and 
expensive than the other. The first is 
to dine at an eating-house frequented 
by well-dressed people only ; and the 
other is called diving, practised by 
those who are either obliged or in- 
clined to live frugally.’ ‘ I used to 
dine,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ very well 
for eight-pence, and with very good 
company, at the Pine Apple in New 
Street. It used to cost the rest a 
shilling, for they drank wine ; but I 
had a cut of meat for sixpence and 
bread for a penny, and gave the 
waiter a penny; so that I was quite 
as well served, nay, better than the 
rest, for they gave the waiter no- 
thing.” 

“ A chapter,” I observed, “ and a 
very curious one, might be written 
on the subject of dinners in the me- 
tropolis. But it must be done by a 
clever and experienced hand, one 
who could describe the Clarendon 
and the Cock, the Cheshire Cheese 
and the Coal Hole, Mivart’s and 
Joe’s, Dolly’s and the Windham, 
Verey’s and Varney’s, Hancock’s and 
the Hummums, the fish ordinary 
at Billingsgate and the ordinary every 
day at two, Sundays excepted. He 
must enter with full relish into the 
peculiar excellencies of a turtle sand- 
wich at the Clarendon, or a glass 
of baked punch at the Blue Posts in 
Cork Street—Tom Hill’s retreat when 
he was not invited out by others or 
by himself. He must understand 
the full merits of a good glass of 
wine from the best bin at the Wind- 
ham; like Chaucer’s cook, who knew 
a glass of good ale at glance, he must 
know ata a a draught of genuine 
Barclay ; he must distinguish, more- 
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over, between the stout at the Cock 
and the stout at the Rainbow, and be 
able to decide satisfactorily that much- 
agitated question, which is the better 
drink of the two. A matter, be it 
understood, of the utmost difficulty, 
as the same brewer supplies both and 
with the same article ; only the Cock 
cellar is colder than that of the 
Rainbow ; an advantage of some mo- 
ment in summer, while it is a draw- 
back to the Cock’s superiority in the 
winter. He must be learned on the 
subject of mealy potatoes (Joe’s in 
Finch Lane are, in our opinion, quite 
unequalled) ; he must be able to dis- 
tinguish a genuine sausage from a 
Bartholomew Close composition, a 
Dorking fowl from a Cockney capon, 
an Aylesbury duck from a Ball’s Pond 
imposition. Difficult matters, be it 
understood, to some men—men learn- 
ed, moreover, on the subject of tariff 
beef, and upon whom, in Strap’s ex- 
pressive phrase, you never can palm 
‘a pennyworth of dead man’s hair.’” 

The stout by this time had warmed 
Mr. Weever into an unusual pitch 
of warmth, and he broke out into a 
kind of reverie. 

* London has been my study for 
many years, yet how little do I know 
of it. I am a Londoner by birth, 
but I am still unacquainted with my 
native place. London is the first 
city in the world, the sum of human 
nature in little. I read Yarrell, angle 
a little, and know Izaak Walton by 
heart, but I must go to Billingsgate 
if I want to see fish. ‘The fruits and 
flowers of universal nature that scorn 
to grow within the limits of our city, 
I can never see in such perfection as 
I can see them at Covent Garden. 
A brewer's dray-horse in the country 
would be a sight sufficient to attract 
a whole village, and afford subject- 
matter for a month’s conversation.” 

It was here that I broke in with 
a kind of half whisper,— 


««* God made the country, and man made 
the town.’” 


My friend, fresh from his reverie, 
was ready with a reply :— 


*«* For who would leave unbribed Hiber- 
nia’s land, 

Or change the rocks of Scotland for the 
Strand?’ 


The vale of fat Evesham may be very 
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well, but Bagshot Heath and the 
wilds of Sutherlandshire are not near 
so attractive as the purlieus of the 
Mint or the dense atmosphere of 
Saffron or Holborn Hills.” 

How long Mr. Weever ruminated 
in this way within the walls of the 
Cock, I here purposely omit to men- 


Stanzas. 


common justice to the landlord, and 
the untiring zeal of my good-humour- 
ed-faced friend William the waiter. 
Sermonically speaking, I cannot con- 
clude without a piece of advice. Never 
visit Fleet Street without a visit to 
the Cock, and never leave it, on 
Johnson's principle, without giving a 


tion. That he was pleased with his 


penny to the waiter. 
fare, I think it right to say out of 


STANZAS. 


I. 


Tis peaceful night, the lonely moon 
Looks on the waters clear ; 

The swan has floated to her nest, 
And slumb’ring lie the deer. 


II. 


The morn was full of joyousness, 
Light flew the sunny Hours, 

Cheer'’d on their way by sparkling Mirth, 
Her music and her flowers. 


III. 


Those flowers now are drooping, 
That music now is mute ; 

But the fragrance of the rose is left, 
The echo of the lute. 


IV. 


Morn heard its gay, its joyful notes, 
Eve caught its plaintive prayer ; 

But its softest, sweetest melody 
Now floats upon the air. 
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FANNY ELSSLER AT PARIS. 


Punic opinion, and the decisions of the press, have confirmed our own views 
with regard to the letters we published in last month’s Reerna, entitled 
“Fanny Elssler at the Havanah.” In conformity with the promise we then 
made, we now present to our readers “ Fanny Elssler at Paris,” and we are 
greatly mistaken if the sketches these letters contain shall not as much 
interest and delight them as those which have already appeared. In order 
of date, these should have appeared first, since Mademoiselle Fanny pro- 
ceeded from Paris to the United States of America, and from thence, after a 
long sojourn with our Transatlanft allies, to the Havanah. N’imporite! 
Such papers as these are not read, like a chronological table or dictionary, 
for figures and dates, but are perused with avidity by all who take an interest 
in watching the impressions made by scenery, manners, and society, on the 
celebrated beings of our own times. Fanny Elssler isa German. ‘At Paris, 
she was, strictly speaking, therefore, as much a foreigner as she was at New 
York and at the Havanah ; and it is agreeable to know all that she thought 
and felt with regard to the capital of Continental Europe and the better 
society of Paris; for she saw the best, and associated there, as every where 


else, with the most distinguished persons. 


Paris, Nov. 1840. 
My pear Mixa,—A good while has 
elapsed since last I wrote to you; itis 
not to be wondered at, for you know 
the busy life I lead. What with thea- 
trical duties and private engagements, 
I have scarcely an hour to give to 
more congenial tasks,—to writing, 
for example, to you, my dear Mina; 
but I shall make up past neglect by 
sending you such “news” to-day as 
will indeed rouse you, and scare away 
for months to come that ugly little 
imp of Ennui which sits brooding over 
your monotonous life in quiet, placid, 
stagnant Berlin. Your active mind 
and ardent feelings want something 
fully to occupy them; and that you 
cannot find in the tranquil employ- 
ments of a purely domestic career. 
Yet how often I long to change 
lots with you; for there is in me 
a deep-settled relish for the calm 
routine of an in-door life, utterly 
at variance with the feverish ex- 
citement of Parisian society. It 
shines brightly enough to one’s ad- 
miring friends; but, ah! it consumes 
while it glitters. Would that I could 
arrest but for a moment the rapid, 


noisy torrent that hurries me on, if 


only to speculate where it will leave 
me! But a truce to reflections, let 
me come to the “news” at once. 
Well, Mina, I am about to cross the 
Atlantic and proceed to America! I 
dare say you have heard of some such 
place, but, like myself, have a very 
indistinct notion of its whereabouts. 
Now recover your breath, that won- 


der has, doubtless, quite taken away, 
and I will do my best to explain this 
wild whim; for, in truth, I cannot look 
upon this strange intention as other 
than a mad freak that has seized my 
fancy in a thoughtless moment, and 
has daily grown into shape, owing to 
the doubts and opposition made on 
every side against it. My sober judg- 
ment could never have brought me to 
sucha resolution. I appreciate fully 
all the advantages and enjoyments of 
my position ; it would be exacting and 
ungrateful not to be contented. Have 
I not all that any reasonable woman, 
if there is such a being to be found, 
could desire? My professional career 
has reached its zenith; here I am, 
sitting securely on an operatic throne, 
that has dazzled my eye, and fired my 
ambition, since my girlhood. Le grand 
monarque never swayed more com- 
pletely over the wills of his admiring 
subjects than I do over the rapt 
fancies of my enthusiastic admirers 
at the Opera. Never was artiste more 
completely seated in public sympa- 
thy, undisturbed by rivalry, unas- 
sailed by critics, and popular even 
with that formidable foe, the claque. 
The curtain is drawn, and I appear, 
to be welcomed with smiles that make 
the theatre glow “’neath their sunny 
warmth ;” I dance, and rapturous ap- 
plause cheers me to loftiest efforts ; 
I curtsey, and flowers and garlands 
cover me. And then the delights, 
more intoxicating still, of the entre- 
acte. I quit the scene for my bou- 
doir, whose silken splendour owes all 
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its elegance to the taste and liberality 
of my kind directeur. What do you 
see, ‘Mina, in its sparkling mirrors? 
What a gay, gallant, and graceful 
throng encircle me, occupying every 
chair, besieging every sofa! And 
have I not reason to be proud of 
homage from such a levée, represent- 
ing the rank, the wit, the elegance, 
of this brilliant capital,—the white- 
gloved denizens of the avant-scénes, 
whose “bravo” is the fiat of our 
scenic fate? More potent and ma- 
jestic ones than these I pass respect- 
fully by; and of the rest, every one 
worthy the privilege, I will single 
out for your admiring attention some 
of those “dreadful few” who seem 
proudly conscious of their importance, 
and of our trembling accountability, 
—the critics of the press. Amid flat- 
teries, compliments, and adulation, 
one grows giddy with the strong in- 
cense, and fancies one’s mastery com- 
plete over the spell-bound crowds 
within and without. One forgets 

laces and things, and revels in the 

uxury of undisputed despotism. Am 
I not downright mad, you ask, to trifle 
with and to contemn such enjoyments, 
as these? Ihave nothing to wish for, 
you say,—nothing to disturb my illu- 
sions, Gently, dear sister, you forget 
the “tribe” 1 was just writing of. I 
do taste of sours as well as of sweets, 
for these messieurs of the press often 
write rudely, in order to dispel one’s 
fanciful dreams, and so melt all downto 
the chilling reality of a helpless sub- 
jection to their invincible domination. 
Ah, these men of the press! the terror 
of their craft ; doubtless they are meant 
to secure some good end, else why do 
they live and prosper? ‘The enlight- 
ened friends of art, and foes to all 
oppressive authority, I hear them 
styled, when I have sometimes mur- 
mured at their usurpation; but how 
impossible it is to hold power with- 
out abusing it, and how cruelly do 
these enemies of absolute control ty- 
rannise over us poor artistes! A 
thoughtless word, an absent look, an 
idle jest, may seal our luckless doom. 
Should their high displeasure be in- 
curred, what would be left us but 
the loss of position and bright re- 
nown,—all we have and all we 
hope for,—and thus are we bowed 
down in abject submission? But 
whence, then, arises this reluctant 
allegiance to this feared and relent- 
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less power? Will no one ever come 
to redeem us? Will no modern Joan 
d’Are raise her banner of revolt, 
and head an Amazonian band to ex- 
terminate them? But I must be 
prudent, for I have never rebelled 
against the supremacy of the critics 
without soon after having good cause 
to rue it. I do not wish to live a 
victim, nor die a martyr; and, to be 
serious, then, there are those amongst 
them whose graceful pens would ex- 
tort one’s admiration, even in a ma- 
licious assault upon one’s last new 
pirouette. Come back again, then, to 
my dressing-room, for you have much 
to divert youthere. Join in the racy 
chat, contribute to the smart fire, so 
well sustained, of bon mot and sharp- 
set raillerie. 

Your eye is resting (I thought it 
would) on that droll-looking person, 
lolling at his ease in yon fauteuil, dis- 
ordered in dress, careless in manner, 
and yet imposing, spite the tangled 
locks that fall in sad confusion over 
his ample forehead ; that is the Cory- 
pheus of feuilletonistes, the very 
Jupiter of the tribe. His thunder- 
bolts fall among us at times with 
killing effect, but he can also give 
life to an artiste, and make it price- 
less; that is “J.J.” of the Journal 
des Débats : I wonder at my temerity 
in approaching so calmly his formid- 
able; initials, so often signed to the 
epitaphs recorded on our artistic 
tombs; but his indulgence to myself 
emboldens my familiarity. He is 
chiefly known to the public for heb- 
domadal contributions to the famous 
Débats, wherein he empties his effer- 
vescing caldron of critical remark, all 
steaming, hot, and spicy. He makes 
the tour of all the novelties the week 
brings forth, and then on Monday 
morning disburdens his memory and 
his conscience. Like the immortal 
hero of [ Elisir d Amore, he dispenses 
his doses with prodigal hand,—a bolus 
here and an elixir there ; administer- 
ing to wounds of his own making the 
soothing ointment of his praise, and 
in very wantonness scratching others 
half healed up. But rail, rant, and 
roar at him as we may, who can shut 
their eyes to the brilliant, sparkling, 
seductive light of his genius, win- 
ning while it repels, delighting even 
when it chides, intoxicating when 
it extols? Yes, Janin, I believe an 
artiste never fell beneath thy rod who 
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did not kiss it while it smote; for 
it lashes so beautifully. This singular 
person is the theme of constant re- 
mark ; his eccentricities (for it seems 
genius must have them), his pecu- 
liarities, and penchants, furnish end- 
less gossip to the “ Foyer.” His last 
new predilection now sets all tongues 
a-wagging ; and who, or rather what, 
do you dream is the tender object of 
his love? He has taken toa pet; and 
what, of all the things of air, earth, 
and sea, do you imagine has won 
him? Oh! name it not in Berlin— 
“a little pig!” with doubtful claims 
to whiteness. Byron had his bear; 
Goéthe his monkey ; and Janin fon- 
dies a pig! What is the attraction 
of this new caprice; what the sym- 
pathy between “J. J.” and his dar- 
ing, who can tell? The topic is pro- 
lific in bon mots, to those who dare 
make merry at his expense. “ Yes,” 
exclaimed the lively Comte de > 
the last opera-night, “there must be 
mutual feeling from similarity of 
pursuit; the pig scours the street of 
its offal, and Janin ranges from one 
end of the Boulevards to the other 
for his theatrical garbage.” Woe to 
the bold jester if this comes to Ja- 
nin’s indignant ear; he will avenge 
promptly the outraged dignity of his 
petit cochon. All societies are open 
to Janin: the court invites him; 
his numberless friends prey on him ; 
the dinner languishes, the soirée is 
dull, the representation is flat, when 
Janin is not there. Hunt Europe 
through, and you will not find an- 
other man more courted; and the 
same journey over again would not 
discover you an equally successful 
competitor. ‘The coveted of artistes, 
the dreaded of dramatists, and the 
most gifted of critics, how shall 
I support the loss of thy vivacious 
effusions, —the delicate embroideries 
of thy style? Pirouetting will lose 
its charm when “J. J.” is not there 
to criticise. Bless me, dear Mina, 
how tiresome you must think me in 
prating so long of a good- for- 
nothing critic you care little for! In 
talking of Janin, I have allowed all 
my company to steal out of m 
loge without a parting smile. Well, 
fancy the curtain’s up again, and the 
music waiting, the director impatient, 
and Katty scolding. Write me soon. 
Adieu! 


[January, 


Paris, December, 1840. 

Dear Mina,—I cannot help smil- 
ing when I think of the undisguised 
astonishment you so honestly express; 
but you have given me an unexpected 
token of your disinterested devoted- 
ness to my interests, by the impartial 
comments you make in reference to 
my “ foreign project.” But you can 
hardly believe me in earnest, and 
want naturally enough to know what 
has already taken place,—some par- 
ticulars, details, proofs, that the “pays 
sauvage” I talk of visiting is not some 
new “ mise en scéne” in a forthcoming 
ballet of the Grand Opera; in short, 
you want to see the wheels of the 
new theatrical car building for me, 
to be sure it can move. Dieu grant 
I may not be upset in it! When 
the proposition was first made to me, 
I really cannot tell. A year ago, | 
know, propositions were suggested 
to me in London by Mr. Seguin, the 
clever theatrical agent of Regent 
Street, whose dexterous manceuvring 
with us operatic dynasties makes me 
regard him as the Talleyrand of his 
art. His experienced eye saw in the 
measure many advantages. I was 
incredulous and indifferent, and so 
the matter dropped. But, in August 
last, 1 was surprised by the visit of 
no other than the lessee himself of the 
Park Theatre, New York,—an oldish 
person, stout, and cross-looking, stiff 
in movement, slow of speech, with a 
very sharp eye. I was not, you may 
imagine, conciliated by his appear- 
ance, though gentlemanly; but his 
offers were business-like and ample. 
Still nothing was decided on, and he 
left Paris, requesting a friend to urge 
the negotiation. The matter went on 
till it took the formal shape of « 
written agreement, which, one day, I 
was asked to sign. I began to trem- 
ble, and I shrank from the conse- 
quences; but I had given the inter- 
view almost for this purpose, and 
courtesy forbade me to trifle with the 
patience of others. So I took the 
offered pen, and wrote my name. I 
shall long remember the confused 
emotions which seized me when I did 
so. I felt as if I had pronounced my 
own exile from a land I love, and a 
public who lavish every kindness 
upon me; but it was too late, and I 
am condemned to expiate my rash- 
ness in what manner soever T'ate or- 
dains. I must not forget to tell you 
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a droll incident connected with this 
contract. It was made in accordance 
with European usage in the main 
stipulations ; but I learned, from the 
honourable explanations of the oppo- 
site party, that I had forfeited some 
most desirable advantages; in fine, 
that I was at the mercy of the fo- 
reign lessee, when I ought to have 
reserved the most complete freedom. 
Here was a discovery! imagine my 
agitation! Bad enough it was to 
encounter the chances of the enter- 
prise, but to begin by heavy sacri- 
fices! What was to be done? My 
friends assembled in council; every 
effort was made to alter the agree- 
ment. I besought it almost with 
tears in my eyes; but entreaties were 
vain. “It could not be done,” Mr. 
said, “without the consent of 
Mr. Price, then at New York; he 
should be written to straightway.” 
This is a bad beginning. Is it omi- 
nous? Do encourage me, Mina, for 
every one assails me here. I should 
make exception, however, in favour 
of two remarkable persons I have 
had the singular good fortune to 
meet,—Mr. and Mrs. G , of Lon- 
don, of high position, great fortune, 
and a circle of friends embracing 
all the celebrities of their wonderful 
metropolis. Iam amazed at the deep 
and earnest interest they take in me, 
and I acknowledge with delight, that, 
in this late difficult business, their 
counsel has much aided me. Their 
kind interference greatly benefited 
me; we have become quite intimate; 
and I never felt more solicitous to re- 
tain the friendship of any one I have 
ever met than Ido that of the G 3. 
Mr. G is a very distingué per- 
son, but somewhat reserved, as Eng- 
lishmen of that class usually are; 
given to Latin, Greek, and literar 
occupations ; is writing a great boo 
about I don’t know what; and leaves 
his wonderful wife to occupy herself 
about me. Truly, of all the women 
I have ever met she interests me 
most,—I might say of all persons; 
for men, you know, divert me but 
little. They are a vile set alto- 
gether —coarse (but don’t tell °em 
I say so), selfish, and unbelieving. 
How little do they understand me! 
What a relief, then, to encounter 
such a woman as Mrs. G ! so 
full of true sympathy, elevated feel- 
ing, and kindheartedness. Of her 
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mind, I will not aspire to speak; it 
is very far above me; but when I see 
her holding lofty discourse with men 
profound in thought, and great in 
reputation, with statesmen, authors, 
scholars, I feel timid in approaching 
her. But with me she is as playful, 
simple, and unsophisticated, asa child. 
She is older than I am, and taller, 
with an ane blue eye, of a soft 
expression, a little stiff in manner, 
perhaps, at first, but singularly de- 
cided. She never crosses the room 
without her mind being made up to 
do it. She’s a striking mixture of 
the two sexes. With a heart truly 
feminine, she unites the mind of a 
man of genius; and this latter gives 
her a boldness of thought and 
expression which quite startle her 
hearer. But the most captivating 
point in her character is her truly 
catholic spirit, looking tolerantly on 
the world, and perceiving good in 
every thing. She soars above vulgar 
prejudice, and, in her benevolent 
flights of feeling, hesitates not to light 
on spots from which more timid birds 
would fly, and to fold her protecting 
wings over objects often worthy 
her fostering care. She is also most 
marvellously accomplished, has stu- 
died music as a science, draws ad- 
mirably, paints charmingly, and 
drives four-in-hand. Let me see, 
what is there she does not do? ‘To 
know such a person, whom I have 
rather caricatured than portrayed, 
is in itself a privilege; but to be 
loved and cherished by her, is a boon 
of inestimable value. I have tried 
to make you comprehend my English 
friend, and you will often hear of 
her from me. 

I dare say, with your usual acti- 
vity in such matters, you have been 
buying a map with America drawn 
on it, and its rivers, and mountains, 
and towns; for I suppose it has got 
its share of those necessities that most 


countries stand in need of. Do tell 
me something about it. I don’t be- 


lieve my stupid old schoolmaster ever 
heard of it, for he never told me any 
thing of it that I recollect. I know 
a great deal more of the moon; at 
least I have seen that. When shall 
I behold this unknown part of our 
planet? I ought to be ashamed of 
my ignorance, no doubt, but I see 
wiser people about me who never 
wish to know of any place out of 
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Paris—the world’s epitome. There 
are some complacent Parisians who 
doubt the existence of England, and 
don’t believe in Germany at all, or, 
at the most, admit there may he such 
barbarians. Every day I hear some 
acquaintance ask of America, “ Qu’ 
est que c'est que cela?” Then how 
should a poor dancer, whose travels 
have been chiefly confined to the 
Opera-house, who has crossed rivers 
with the aid of a mechanist, and 
scaled mountains by running up some 
hidden stairs, be expected to know 
any thing ofa half-savage land, thou- 
sands of miles away? I have no 
time to investigate it now, for my 
school-days are over, indeed, before 
they ought to have been begun. 
My day-life now is but a rehearsal 
of what I must play at night; and 
therefore, dear Mina, I count upon 
you to enlighten me upon this dark 
subject, and to tell me where I am 
going. 

Since T wrote you last, I have had 
a new sensation, and I must try to 
make you share it with me. I have 
seen an American! of whose authen- 
ticity I can hardly doubt. Some of 
that name have been pointed out to 
me before, but I have always taken 
them for Englishmen; and they are 
wonderfully alike—talk the same lan- 
guage, dress similarly, and doubtless 
eat and drink after a similar fashion. 
This person, Mr. C—-—, is a soft- 
mannered man, of most winning de- 
meanour, and well-bred in every 
word and look. If he is not a too 
fair specimen of Americanism, I shall 
have nothing to fear for my throat 
or my pocket; though I have been 
assured I may count on the one 
being cut, and the other picked. Mr. 
C—— tells me the news of my inten- 
tion has reached America, and has 
made quite a stir there; that the 
people are talking of it, and the 
papers writing of it. Oh! dear, I 
had fondly hoped there were no such 
things there. 1 wonder how they 
treat us dancing things. Nous ver- 
rons! I was assured I shall meet 
with a hearty welcome and with 
great success. How strange this 
sounds! Were I to get a message 
(I speak it not profanely), from the 
other world, that preparations were 
making to receive me there, I should 
hardly teel more puzzled. 

My final representations here are 
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announced at the Opera, and I feel 
flattered to see the public crowding 
up to look their last upon me, not 
for ever, I trust: Heaven forbid! 
One may well be pleased who feels 
she exercises some influence here in 
this charming Paris, amid the endless 
and seductive variety of amusements 
with which it abounds. I feel, with 
reason, gratified, if not vain, of my 
influence over the lively throng that 
ebbs and flows, in such heavy tides, 
through the great doors of the Opera- 
house. You ask me how I can sum- 
mon up courage to leave a sphere that 
you are pleased to say, I “ brighten 
with my presence— when the gaiety 
of ballet will be eclipsed by my de- 
parture?” Thank you for your su- 
gared remonstrances, my dear Mina; 
but, though I feel my star in the 
ascendant now, I know well the fate 
of “stars” once gone out, people soon 
learn to see by other lights, and then 
all those here, and elsewhere, will 
twinkle brightly enough for my now 
devoted public. 

As to my delightful contemporaries 
and coadjutors, I believe their tears 
willdry rapidly. I will confess,too,that 
I have certain misgivings that I shall 
be supplanted. The public may take 
offence at my apparent ingratitude 
in quitting them “ pour les sau- 
vages d Amérique,” as they style 
the unknown people I purpose vi- 
siting, and they may satisfy their 
tastes with some newer object. “ Qui 
quitte sa place la perde,” is an old 
proverb that keeps dancing in my 
eves till I grow impatient. Some 
of my adorateurs assure me daily, that 
they will bespeak their tomb-stones 
if I insist upon going, and that the 
loge infernale will be hung in crape. 
Irreverent jesters! they would be the 
first to forget me, and the last to 
welcome me back again. Yet I 
ought to be grateful to this for- 
midable band, this “ Conseil de 
Opéra,” since they have uniformly 
issued their solemn and scented de- 
crees in my favour, though I do not 
like their intrigues and arbitrary 
interference. Yet their tyranny 1s 
a well-bred one, and their fashion- 
able sway may control coarser in- 
fluences running in a rapid under- 
current in the troubled waters that 
us operatic Naiads sport in. Yes, 
all this [ risk, all this I shall miss, 
but how much more there is beyond 
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the confines of the Académie Royale 
that I shall think of with deepest 


— Oh! dear, delightful 
Paris, how shall I bear thy loss !— 


thy memory will haunt me ever, and, 
yo where I will, thy image will lie 
hidden in my heart. Inever yet have 
analysed the secret, but magic charm 
that makes Paris the most attractive 
city of the world. Be their preju- 
dices what they may, come but once 
within reach of her Circean spells, 
and an endless captivity follows. 
Why is this? What part of us does 
it so enslave, that the philosopher or 
the voluptuary bow alike to its do- 
mination? Is it the mind, the heart, 
or the stomach, which are enslaved 
by Parisian influence? Is it her 
science, her charities, or her cuisine, 
that wins and subdues all, of every 
creed, cast, and clime? I have seen 
enough of other capitals to know 
the superlative merits of Paris. Her 
amusements, how infinite and varied ! 
her artistes, what talents, and what 
excess of them! Opera, tragedy, 
comedy, farce,—in what equal per- 
fection do they exist!—A Grisi trans- 
ports, a Persiani subdues, a Rachel 
inflames, and a Mars _ soothes, 
whilst a Levassor and an Odry con- 
vulse you with merriment. These 
sources of pleasure are palpable as 
they are irresistible; but there is 
something beyond this. What is 
the mysterious oil that gives such 
exquisite smoothness to this social 
machine of Parisian structure? I 
believe it consists chiefly in the pe- 
rennial gaiety, the mercurial light- 
ness, the buoyant good-humour of 
the French character, as developed 
in the metropolis, for I find the 
French, out of Paris, quite another 
people. 

I suppose, my dear Mina, you will 
scarcely recognise in these criticisms 
the style and manner of your own 
Fanny. Beit so. Atleast these are 
my thoughts and impressions, and it 
matters but little to thoughts the 
language in which they are clothed. 
Adieu. 


Paris, January 1841. 


Thanks, Anna, dear, for your 
prompt replies; and so, giving me 
full credit for the honesty of my 
intentions, you doubt my going after 
all. I have already found that I 
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shall pay dearly for the joke if T do 
not. I have been laying in such a 
wardrobe of delicious costumes; 
upon my word, I have spent a third 
of my time lately in dressing and un- 
dressing. Ihave appeared, certainly 
to the satisfaction of Cousin K——, 
in all the robes of my répertoire — 
she declares they are perfect. And 
in a woman's love of novelty I 
have been spending such sums, that 
if America don’t help me to pay I 
shall have to dance at the Prison 
Ste. Pelagie for the especial delight 
of the false economists who are there 
expiating the folly of similar extrava- 
gances. But what a luxury is spending 
money in Paris!—this paradise of 
women, whose brighest spirits are its 
dress-makers. What taste, science, 
and imagination, they throw into the 
lovely creations of their dexterous 
hands. Taking this art as a type of 
civilisation—and why not?—how 
immeasurably does its perfection here 
throw all other places into the 
shade. My own pleasant friends of 
the press may say what they please 
of their influence on the times, but 
that of a French mantua-maker out- 
runs theirs illimitably. All Europe 
is tributary to their control, and their 
dicta can be neither disputed nor de- 
nied. My personal expenditure lately 
has induced me to reflect (which I do 
sometimes) on the enormous expen- 
diture of the opera administration 
in the one item of wardrobe. Are 
you aware that they furnish the 
artistes with every article of dress, 
from a hair-pin to ashoe-string, with 
every intervening mystery of the fe- 
male toilet from powder to paint? 
You emerge from your carriage at the 
stage-door of the opera, in a sombre 
robe-de-chambre, to be converted, by 
a touch of the wardrobe-keeper, into 
a sylphide or gipsy, wings and tam- 
bourine included, at the whole and 
sole expense of the direction. They 
do you up in the most complete and 
radiant manner, as bright as the red- 
dest rouge and the whitest muslin can 
make you, and all you are required 
to find are your own smiles and en- 
trechats. When you take into consi- 
deration the six or eight first dancers, 
the dozen or so of coryphées, and 
the capering legion that constitute 
the corps de ballet, you may then 
infer the outlay necessary in tricots 
and petticoats. ‘Then think of the 
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consumption in satin shoes; I seldom 
use less than three pairs every night, 
and the slightest soil condemns them, 
and that upon the dirtiest stage in 
the world, purposely kept so to 
avoid slipping. These opera-shoes 
are of such peculiar make, uniting a 
certain stiffness with the most per- 
fect pliancy, that only one man in 
Europe has been found with genius 
adequate to the work, Jansin de 
Paris. No wonder poor M. Du- 
ponchell, my amiable director, looks 
grave and reflective at times. I feel 
a kind of remorse at the expense I 
have been to him. How could I 
have insisted on the additional 
20,000 francs in my last contract 
just renewed? I feel so penitential 
that I could dance a week for his 
benefit. What a horrid situation is 
his! Besides his expenses and anxi- 
eties, what endless torment we inflict 
on him! He is, of course, our high 
court of appeal; and never-ending 
difficulties and squabbles grow out 
of the rivalries, and jealousies, and 
intrigues, that abound in this fairy 
region of malicious nymphs, and 
backbiting sylphs, whose wings fail 
to raise them above this terrestrial 
propensity, and which give our good- 
natured director occupation enough 
to try his gallantry. I dare say he 
prays that in the next world he may 
never see a woman, be she angel 
or otherwise. M. D. opposes my 
going, and is disposed to buy in my 
congé, which he has the right to do; 
but he does not believe ,[am sure, that 
I will go,so he will not risk his money. 
I do earnestly hope my departure 
will be no loss to him. He has ever 
been kind and indulgent to me. His 
humanity struck me a few nights 
back. In the ballet of the Gipsy, 
I was obliged to put on the Craco- 
vienne costume in three minutes, 
and return to the stage and begin. 
A moment’s delay would have thrown 
the orchestra into confusion —it was 
so arranged, and I was obliged to do 
it; but the effort was so great that I 
fainted afterwards, on one or two 
occasions; when he promptly com- 
manded this rapid change of costume 
should cease; and altering a ballet 
is much more difficult than walking 
on your head, for right or left you 
touch the part of some indignant 
coryphée, who stands or dances 
upon her rights, and Monsieur le 
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Directeur is forced into all the wiles 
of ingenious diplomacy. 

I have had the pleasure of meeting 
another American to-day, of high- 
standing, Mr. T , and was most 
favourably impressed. I know you 
think me a very fastidious observer 
of men, but at least you will admit me 
to be an impartial one. I have had 
opportunities enough to arriveat some 
knowledge of the tribe; and if, of 
the number who have flitted by me, 
you knew the very few that have not 
provoked indifference, or excited 
feelings not more flattering, you 
would very likely be astonished. 
The American I just alluded to is 
rather cold in manner, slightly 
tinctured with haughtiness, but is a 
high-toned man. All he said had 
great weight with me, and he gua- 
ranteed me, also, a kind reception in 
America. There is one peculiarity 
I perceive already in the few Ame- 
ricans I have met. They seem to en- 
tertain, and certainly manifest, a de- 
ference for our sex, that must be 
founded on a higher appreciation of 
women as such, and a more genuine 
respect for their feelings and charac- 
ters, than one is usually accustomed 
to meet with. 

Busy as my life has hitherto been, 
I never went through such a round 
of occupations as circumstances now 
entail uponme. What with dancing, 
and rehearsing, dining out, entertain- 
ing at home, sitting for painters, and 
trying on for dress-makers, writing, 
studying English, and getting ready to 
go, you may oy Lam well occupi- 
ed. Jnever worked harder than I have 
done this winter, and that chiefly to 
soothe the keen anxiety of my dear old 
Professor Vestris. You have heard 
me seldom speak of this interesting 
person, whose professional reputation 
formerly filled Europe—the once bril- 
liant dieu de ia danse has dwindled, as 
we all must, into wrinkled and de- 
crepid age; and his only delight now, 
he declares, is to play the fiddle as I 
ae daily before him. This is 
1is only occupation, and he declares 
he lives his past life over again in 
me. I confess, with gratitude, my 
indebtedness to his genius, taste, and 
vigilant attention. When I came to 
Paris, I thought I had reached the 
topmost round of my art. I had 
exhausted already every known dif- 
ficulty and invented new, but I saw 
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Taglioni and grew alarmed. I felt 
the ordeal through which I had to 

ass would be final and might be 
F tal, for the standard of la danse I 
found so much higher in France. 
Fortunately for me, Signor Vestris 
became interested in me, and endea- 
voured to raise me up to his own 
lofty ideas of the art. For three 
months I toiled as a galley-slave 
before I would consent to appear. 
The very expectation that prevailed 
frightened me to greater efforts, and 
the enormous strides I made in ad- 
vance taught me, that in the dance, 
at least, one’s education is never 
finished. It was not so much in 
elementary studies that I gained from 
Vestris, but rather in style and tone. 
He sought to give me grace and ex- 
pression ; in short, his finish, to my 
poses and carriage; and the triumph- 
ant success of my début, he said, re- 
paid him a thousand times. I shall 
never forget his despair when, after 
my sad illness of 1836, he found I 
had certainly lost my art. You re- 
collect my prostration was so com- 
plete that I had to be taught to walk 
again ; but when I essayed to dance 
I found, to my horror, that I was 
utterly incapable of executing the 
commonest feats of the foyer. With 
desperation in every limb, I sought, 
day after day, to recover my lost fa- 
cility. Vestris soothed me and en- 
couraged me by turns, till he groaned 
and wept over the dreadful appre- 
hension that all was lost. This went 
on for weeks, when one memorable 
day I felt a sudden and magical re- 
turn of my force, and with a cry of 
delight I bounded into the air and 
danced till I fell breathless on the 
floor. Vestris’s joy exceeded even 
mine; the old man recovered his 
pupil, and I was restored to the 
dearest passion of my heart, la danse. 
For its own sake I have pursued it; 
the hardest toil has been sweetest 
recreation, and, when I have sunk 
from excess of practice, I recovered 
only to begin again. Vestris cannot 
comprehend in the least why I leave 
the Grand Opera, the very summit, 
in his eyes, of all earthly glory. 
He regards England as semi-bar- 
barous, America he does not recog- 
nise at all; but when he thinks 
that what he has condescended to 
praise is to be given to “ savages and 
negroes,” for he believes, with a great 
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many else, that America has no 
other inhabitants, he is shocked — he 
would doubtless disown me, did he 
not think I had lost my senses. Sin- 
ular man! How entirely he has 
ived for his art! He insists on my 
devoting several hours to practice 
daily. 

I paid a farewell visit yesterday to 
ma chére amie, Mademoiselle Mars, 
whose charming society is always so 
attractive. What a loss to the world of 
art is her coming retirement ! — how 
irreparable! Well may the elegant 
comedy of the old school droop its 
head and sigh over her retreat. The 
frequenters of the Théatre Francais 
will long remember the music of her 
clear sweet voice, the chaste expres- 
sion of her acting, and that fault- 
less elegance of manner that invested 
every character she assumed with 
such incomparable refinement, grace, 
and distinction. Moliére dies a second 
time with her withdrawal, and who 
will pretend to her classic mantle? 
In private life the same winning sim- 
plicity exerts its spell upon all who 
approach her. Her conversation is 
gifted and her amiability unbounded. 
How unfortunate the sequel to her 
career! Once the mistress of a 
splendid mansion and abundant 
wealth, she is now obliged to econo- 
mise such resources as her immo- 
derate thirst for stock-gambling has 
left her. Who could associate the 
sprightly, elegant Mars with the 
vulgar excitement of La Bourse? 
How insatiable is the craving after 
excitement in the human heart, and 
I think we artistes are its readiest 
prey. * * *” 

1 was at a charming party last 
night at my dear English friend’s, 
Mrs. G I might call her my 
romantic friend, for such is the in- 
terest she takes in me. I was sur- 
prised and delighted to meet some 
most distinguished and interesting 
persons. One of the king’s leading 
ministers, the celebrated Monsieur 
Cc , was there, and attracted no 
small share of my attention. Fora 
man occupied as he is with serious, 
learned, and important pursuits, I 
expected a corresponding gravity and 
much pretension, and not the levity, 
witty homme de salon he really is. 
In all other countries such a man 
would deem it derogatory to his 
dignity to mingle with the company, 
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sharing in the frivolous chat of such 
occasions ; but a Frenchman adapts 
himself, with charming ease, to what- 
ever position he finds himself in; 
and, if he fell among savages, he 
would put on their beads and paint 
with the same nonchalance that he 
wears a costume de bal masqué. The 
travelled statesman, De Tocqueville, 
was among the guests, a dignified 
person, but rather English in man- 
ner; his lovely wife is as amiable as 
she is beautiful. The grand-daugh- 
ter of Lafayette charmed me with 
her affability. What intelligence in 
her fine eyes! The distinguished 
advocate, Charles Ledru, seems a 
person of great energy and high 
talent. I have heard much of his 
eloquence, but poor I have little time 
for such divertisements. I drove 
home full of gratitude to dear Mrs. 
G—— for having added to my list 
such delightful acquaintances, though 
I spent half the evening talking with 
her. I find an inexhaustible charm 
in her conversation; the earnestness 
of true feeling robed in such fine ex- 
pression, and elevated by a mind of 
such a rare order. She urges me 
strongly to go on with my Trans- 
atlantic project, and aids me heartily 
init. Ah! dear me, how rapidly the 
days roll on, and soon Paris—bewitch- 
ing Paris, will be among the things 
that have been.” Good night. 


February, 1841. 


You are dying to know the result, 
you say, my dear Mina. Well, I 
go,—at least I think so. My mind is 
in such a pendulous state, vibrating 
between decision and uncertainty, 
impediments and facilities, that I 
begin to grow curious myself to know 
the end; but news has reached me 
from America. Mr. Price writes, with 
a gallantry that has quite won me, 
to name my own conditions and to 
arrange it all as I will, but only to 
come. If this be a specimen of ma- 
nagerial politeness among “ the hea- 
then” I hear so daily railed at, chiefly 
because I persist in going to them, 
why I have nothing to fear from want 
of courtesy. Iam positively assured, 
and by those too who have been 
there, that I shall never be paid, take 
what precaution I may; that my 
dressing - room will be regularly 
robbed ; that there is no safety in the 
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hotels, nor redress in the law, nor 
justice in the land; that I shall be 

issed if I dare shew my legs; and 
that my private life will be invaded 
and violated by a press that trans- 
cends in scurrility and lawlessness 
all example or description. These 
are a few of the good-natured things 
I hear so frequently, and, if I aon 
believe them, it would be madness to 
face such perils and such horrors; 
but I am incredulous, and curious 
still. 

I have again had the good fortune 
to make another most desirable ac- 
quaintance, the distinguished Ame- 
rican banker, Mr. W.——, for many 
yearsa resident here, and whose splen- 
did house is the scene of so much 
elegant festivity, and the resort of 
the first people of Paris. Learning 
my intention to visit his country 
(for every body talks here of my 
monomania), he generously offered to 
come and give me some hints that 
could not fail to be useful, and, of 
course, most welcome. His appear- 
ance and manners have quite taken 
my fancy. Short of stature, with 
large features, but expressive, mixed 
with a shrewdness that proves his 
familiarity with the world. Good 
nature predominates in his face, and 
explains the honest and flattering 
interest he displays for the success of 
my trip. His manners are singular ; 
unpretending, even to homeliness, but 
so brisk and animated. Under the im- 
petus of his active mind, he is never 
still a moment, but, with his hands 
behind him, is running up and down 
the room, talking as fast as he walks, 
and saying the most sensible and ap- 
propriate things all the time. My 
directeur has much the same habit; 
I suppose people with a great deal to 
think about find it hard to sit still, 
but when they meet, as happened the 
other day, I had lively apprehen- 
sions I should get run down between 
them. I took refuge behind the sofa, 
and enjoyed my security, and their 
conversation with greater gowt. Mr. 
W—— has given me much valuable 
information, offered me numerous 
letters, and crowned all by inviting 
me to dinner, where I shall meet 
several of his influential countrymen. 
Really these Americans seem in ear- 
nest in all they do, and make you 
believe in all they say: and that one 
never thinks of doing in Paris. One 
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grows sceptical of much even of what 
one sees among these thoughtless 
French. Iam alarmed at times lest 
my German framework of mind, feel- 
ing, and honest faith, should give way 
under the playful raillery that besets 
me on every side, and leave me as 
doubting as themselves. 

I have received, all the way from 
Sweden, a batch of letters for New 
York, and from a person already al- 
luded to, Mr. C. H , an American 
diplomatist. He is certainly one of 
the most agreeable and entertaining 
persons I know. He is equally re- 
markable for his exuberant spirits, 
his conversational powers, and his 
varied acquaintances, comprising all 
countries, creeds, colours, and charac- 
ters: he is the life of all company, 
the idol of his friends, the most 
brilliant of talkers, and one of the 
worthiest of men; and he must be as 
well known and respected at home 
as he is esteemed and courted abroad. 
He has sent me upwards of a dozen 
letters to all the great men of his 
country. If they all come to one of 
my benefits, I shall not envy Talma 
his pit full of kings. How grateful 
Iam to Mr. C. H ! Baron R—d 
has kindly contributed to my stock, 
and the American minister, General 
C——, who has never seen me off 
the stage, has contributed his quota. 
I believe the Americans are going 
to make a sort of national thing 
of my professional career there. 
I cannot wonder that = should 
be piqued by the supercilious re- 
marks they hear on all sides rela- 
tive to the subject of my going to 
their country. The best-natured 
people here declare they can never 
appreciate my art, that it belongs 
necessarily to a refined and luxurious 
state of society, and that it requires 
taste anda large class of pleasure-seek- 
ing, money-spending people to enjoy 
and recompense a popular danseuse ; 
that I can never expect to find 
in a country hardly yet cut out of its 
primeval forests, where life is spent 
in unremitting toil for its necessaries, 
where few enjoy its comforts and 
where none care for its luxuries, 
that success, which has crowned my 
efforts in the old world. But dif- 
ferent accounts reach me from other 
sources in which I can rely, and I am 
led to hope better things. ‘The Ameri- 
caus I have seen with my own good 
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eyes, the treatment I have already re- 
ceived from them, tends considerably 
to raise my spirits, and I will acknow- 
ledge that I am possessed by a deep, 
ardent, unconquerable desire to be- 
hold their far-off land, with its strange 
people, of whom I hear so much 
abuse. Come weal, come woe, I de- 
clare, with the spirit of an opposed 
woman, I will go; so get your tears 
ready, dearest, for you will have oc- 
casion to shed them, if the loss of so 
worthless a thing as I am can move 
you to such an extremity. * * * 
I have an excellent joke to tell 
you of K , who is, you know, in 
the main, a very quiet, sedate person, 
and whose greatest delight, 1 really 
believe, is to follow me about, to see 
I get into no mischief; and though I 
don’t like surveillance, or observa- 
tion, as | believe myself fully capable 
of taking care of my well-behaved 
self (am I not so?), yet I cannot find 
it in my heart to be vexed with her. 
She has been my very shadow since 
we were seven years of age together ; 
and I don’t think I have gone to a 
rehearsal or executed a pas, or put on 
a toilette, that she has not superin- 
tended. Fortunately for me, in all 
matters of dress, her taste is exqui- 
site, her invention boundless, and 
her execution neat and rapid; and 
to do her justice, she looks upon any 
toil for me as positive pleasure ; and 
such is her punctuality, that in spite 
of the interruptions that my vigilant 
duenna mnst experience, she has 
never been too late for a representa- 
tion, no matter what mighty prepara- 
tions she had to make for it. She has 
certainly made herself so useful and 
indispensable, that I shall never be 
able to do without her. She does any 
thing but dance for me, and I would 
like her to relieve me of that some- 
times. But now forthe joke. You must 
know that K—— likes well enough 
to relieve the monotonous routine of 
her arduous duties with a little frolic 
when chance favours her. And an 
occasion occurred lately. You know, 
at this lively epoch, all Paris is turned 
into a ball-room, and masques and 
revels are high in the ascendant. 
For myself, I get so much of this 
sort of thing in the way of business, 
that I consider it a treat to escape 
such distractions. I never saw but 
one masked ball, and that ofiended 
mé in so many respects, whilst I ad- 
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mit that it was the gayest thing my 
eye ever dwelt upon, that I never 
desired to see another. K——, how- 
ever, must needs go to one of these 
masked balls; and an acquaintance 
of mine, Mademoiselle de ——, was 
to accompany her, to be enlightened, 
under her sage guardianship, in 
all the mysteries of a Grand Opera 
ball. It was a wild scheme, for nei- 
ther of them had ever been in such a 
scene before, and I opposed their 
going without escort and protection ; 
but they seemed bent on a bit of nice 
fun, independent of all masculine in- 
terference ; indeed, their scheme was 
to be kept a profound secret, and the 
preparations were duly made in a most 
clandestine and confidential manner. 
K. astonished me by a flight of 
fancy uncommon in her; she declared 
she would go in no other way but as 
my double. She insisted upon wear- 
ing the Cracovian costume. I ob- 
jected seriously, pointing out all the 
probable inconveniences that might be 
expected to occur; that she would be 
followed about, talked to, and tor- 
mented in endless ways, that a more 
sober disguise would save her from ; 
and then I was annoyed at the possi- 
bility of it being supposed that I had 
volunteered in such a piece of inde- 
corous folly, so little consonant to my 
tastes and habits. But she denied 
the probability of the latter, as the 
costume was often worn by aspiring 
gipsies, who left me, however, the 
monopoly of the dance, and therefore 
it was ridiculous to spoil the frolic 
by such idle objections. “ Bien, ma 
chére, if you will risk it, comme tu 
voudrais, but I repeat my warnings ; 
and I have my misgivings of the 
result.” With the thoughtless glee 
of a child, she dressed herself a la 
Cracovienne; red boots, blue skirt, 
white jacket, and velvet cap. There 
she stood, arrayed in all the panoply 
of the capering Bohemian. Malle. 
de determined upon a black do- 
mino; and thus accoutred, they start- 
ed off inthe highest spirits, bent on the 
brilliant adventures that they pro- 
mised to detail to me next day; for I 
insisted on the sanctity of my slum- 
bers being respected, and I left them 
to their waywardness. My carriage 
set them safely down @ [ Opéra, and 
they soon found themselves thread- 
ing its brilliant labyrinths, thronged 
to suffocation almost, by its merry 
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mobs of blithesome revellers. The 
masqued “ Cracovienne” assailed her 
numerous acquaintances, and perplex- 
ed their lives out of them; right and 
left she distributed her lively rail- 
lerie. She had the audacity to attack 
M.le Directeur himself, and astounded 
him by her intimate and complete 
knowledge of all the secrets of the 
—— She enlarged upon 
1is managerial tactics, spoke of forth- 
coming novelties, and commented 
freely upon matters and things in 
general, appertaining to himself. But, 
thoughtless creature! she paid dearly 
for her indiscretion. M. Duponchell 
declared she could be no other than 
Mlle. Fanny ; and he said what made 
him quite sure was, the little feather 
in the cap was fastened in by a pin 
he knew I wore. The game was up, 
and the news soon spread; the curi- 
ous crowd rapidly gathered ; and as, 
probably, it was the first time that 
some hundreds had ever met the 
supposed one, they thought it a good 
occasion to exchange a remark or two, 
with all the innocent freedom that 
a masque ball sanctions. Poor fated 
K——! she was overwhelmed by 
an inundation of enthusiastic admir- 
ation ; and, go where she would, they 
followed in her wake, and beset her on 
every side. At length, teased, indig- 
nant, and enraged, she prepared to 
quit the gay scene of her mystifying 
triumphs. But another and most un- 
expected attack awaited her; she was 
suddenly accosted by a pink domino, 
who in good round terms told her 
she was no better than an arrant thief, 
to come as she had done that very 
day, and swindle her out of the cos- 
tume she tlien had on; that she did 
not choose to waste words on such a 
baggage ; and that she must either 
take off instanter the costume, or pay 
for it, else she would hand her to the 
police. The astounded K—— was 
for a moment naturally bewildered ; 
but conceiving it, of course, a novel 
conceit of some of her previous vic- 
tims to pay her back in wordy ex- 
changes, she directed the woman to 
go away, and turned off to escape 
the throng collecting about her; but 
her arm was seized with a good firm 
gripe, and her assailant, who appeared 
in downright earnest, told her there 
was no alternative but to strip or to 
pay. K , who is an arrant coward 
when once her fears are awakened, 
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now began to expostulate, remon- 
strate, and declaim, but all to no 

urpose. There stood her adversary, 
oldly confronting her, one hand hold- 
ing tight K——’s arm, the other bran- 
dished high in air, and flying about 
with a vehemence both French and 
frantic. _K—— saw all argument was 
vain; and if she had had the elo- 
quence of a Berryer, she was too much 
frightened to give utterance to it. 
Soshetook the course that it would be 
wise if all women did when they get 
into dilemmas—to run for it. She 
scampered as though for her life 
across the vast area of the opera 
house, down the grand flight, spread- 
ing havoc among the gay flower-pots, 
and out into the cold streets; but 
her relentless pursuer followed her 
close, and pressed hard upon her, 
aided at last by the imposing arm of 
the law in the shape of a policeman. 
Away they went, halten-cieaiter, till 
K shot into the porte-cochére of 
her own house, and left the hounds 
at bay. She came flying breathless 
into my bedroom, at three in the 
morning, her hair dishevelled, and 
her eyes looking wild. This little 
event has led to all sorts of specula- 
tions, and my declaring positively 
that I was not the heroine of this 
droll vaudeville has only thickened 
the general confusion. As for K ; 
she is particularly susceptible on the 
subject, has entreated us all to ob- 
serve the strictest secrecy, and can 
endure no jesting about it. I think 
her next appearance at a masked ball 
will be indefinitely deferred, and that 
she will be disposed rather to put 
costumes on me than incur the dan- 
o- notoriety of wearing them 

erself. 








Monday. 

I have delayed this frivolous letter 
to give you some account of my 
American dinner at Madam W. "8. 
Her mansion is admirably situated ; 
built, too, according to the taste of her- 
self and husband ; and nothing could 
be better contrived or more elegantly 
constructed. Onentering, I wasusher- 
ed into a reception-room of fine di- 
mensions, and richly furnished. Iwas 
most cordially welcomed by Madam 
WwW , whom I then met for the first 
time. She holds a position that she has 
retained for many years, both highly 
distinguished and renommée in Pari- 
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sian salons. She is of middle stature, 
and very erect; thus giving greater 
apparent height to her person. Her 
features are good and expressive; great 
intelligence and singular decision of 
character portray themselves in her 
face; and the anecdotes in circula- 
tion respecting her quite sustain these 
striking indications. She is said to 
have saved at a most critical moment 
her enterprising husband from all the 
horrors of a bankruptcy by her ener- 
getic conduct, and her bold, determin- 
ed efforts in his behalf. She went to 
the Bank of France, obtained an in- 
terview with Comte d’Argout, and by 
a clear and moving statement of the 
temporary pressure upon her hus- 
band’s resources, succeeded in getting 
immediate and ample relief. She 
then went to London, and had the 
same success with the Bank of Eng- 
land. These timely loans rescued all 
from impending ruin. Certainly such 
instances of energy and capacity are 
rare among European ladies of these 
days. The company was sufficiently 
numerous, but select. My attention 
was early caught by an elegant wo- 
man, simply attired in black velvet, 
without ornament of any kind, her 
beautiful arms finely contrasting in 
their snowy whiteness, as they grace- 
fully lay upon her dark dress. Her 
head particularly struck me; large, 
— in proportion, and most intel- 
ectually marked; her features were 
in harmony with the rest, extremely 
fine, and most captivating, from the 
placid expression they wore ; her blue 
eyes beamed mildly, but with an in- 
telligence not to be mistaken. Here 
are intellect and a high spirit com- 
mingling! thought I. Her manner 
further prepossessed me, calm, most 
ladylike, and yet commanding. I lis- 
tened to her conversation, which con- 
firmed most fully my previous no- 
tions of her talents. She expressed 
herself with the greatest ease and 
elegance, and in a confident tone, 
that proved her ability to cope with 
any subject or antagonist. Who can 
she be ? I anxiously conjectured, and 
whispered to this effect to my host- 
ess. She replied by presenting me 
to Lady B——. I was a good deal 
moved at the unexpectedness of this 
sudden rencontre with this, alas! too 
celebrated lady. Her history and 
misfortunes have been too often the 
theme of public and private comment, 
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for one not to have been acquainted 
with her, before one had even met 
her. I need not say how fully and 
entirely I had sympathised with her, 
for I think it the rigorous duty of a 
woman, always to sustain her fellow- 
women, be their errors or misfortunes 
whatthey may. Little, indeed, did this 
gifted and distinguished person stand 
in need of my sympathies; but I felt 
them as warmly, and expressed them 
as fully, nevertheless. Many ver- 
sions of her unhappy differences with 
her famous husband have reached 
me here. You know my aversion to 
scandal and scandal-mongers. It was 
enough for me to know she had lost 
a home, the dignity of her position, 
and even the consolation of her 
children ; that she was an abandoned 
wife, a mother bereft, and an un- 
happy, suffering woman. I regret, 
as every true, judicious friend of hers 
has done, a thousand times, that her 
proud and injured spirit could not 
suppress its rebellious mutterings; 
that an overburdened sense of wrong, 
beyond her power of endurance 
forced her, in a thoughtless time, to 
avenge herself. But enough of poor, 
unhappy Lady B——. I must find 
some room to notice the rest of the 
guests at Madam W——’s. Several 
American gentlemen were there, 
whose elegant manners satisfied me, 
in spite of all calumnies, that there 
are admirable men out of Europe ; 
and I have seen enough of all 
countries to know the truth of the 
French saying, “ Le gentilhomme est 
toujours, et partout gentilhomme.” 
The dinner was excellent; great va- 
riety of rich courses sumptuously 
served; and the wines, I was told 
by the connoisseurs, were of the 
finest flavour. Wines I judge always 
by my nose, as my palate takes no 
delight in any beverage other than 
plain, unadulterated water. There 
may be professional reasons for this 
sobriety of taste, for the pleasant juice 
of the grape is in decided antagonism 
to that firm, iron aplomb which it 


is the especial merit of my art to 


maintain. Therefore I eschew the 
exhilarating but disturbing influences 
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of “rosy wine.” After dinner, we ad- 
journed to an upper suite of rooms, 
and my admiration, I thought ex- 
hausted, was again renewed by the 
taste and costly beauty of these fine 
apartments. My courteous hostess, 
offering her arm, conducted me 
through the range of apartments, 
which is terminated, in the most novel 
and agreeable manner, by a pretty 
miniature hothouse, adorned with va- 
rious tropical plants, and warmed to 
a southern temperature. I never 
felt any thing more luxurious, cold 
and wet as it was without, than this 
soft and balmy air. I grew fervent 
and poetical, and had already ima- 
gined myself reclining, quite a la 
Cléopatre, under the graceful waving 
of a plantain-tree, in some delicious 
clime of the romantic East, when 
coffee was announced, and we re- 
turned to the drawing-rooms. Several 
new comers had entered in the mean- 
time, and, among others, la Marquise 
de Las Marismas. Her face was 
most familiar, stationed, as it con- 
stantly is, in her magnificent loge 
d'avant-scéne del Opéra. I found, to 
my great satisfaction, that it con- 
tinued to wear the same friendly, 
good-natured smile bestowed so liber- 
ally on my stage-vaulting. I was 
glad, indeed, the kindness hitherto 
bestowed on the artiste was not with- 
drawn from the original ; and, though 
I hardly expect that I shall ever 
meet Madame again, yet the 
momentary impression of her ami- 
ability that evening will be abiding. 
Ileft the elegant mansion of my affable 
host and hostess with the deepest 
emotions of pleasure, such as I have 
rarely experienced. To me, an ac- 
quaintance of yesterday, they dis- 
played a warmth and sincerity of 
feeling I had no claim to, and can 
only attribute to a kindly motive of 
encouragement to undertake a voy- 
age to their far-distant country, 
which they recommend most heartily, 
never failing to aid me with good 
counsel, and every kindness in their 
power. Lam most fortunate in their 
patronage and support. Adieu. 
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Great Cities, their Decline and Fall. 


GREAT CITIES, THEIR DECLINE AND FALL.* 


One of the most interesting objects 
in an evening landscape is a traveller 
ascending, by many winding and dif- 
ficult paths, to some hilly summit 
which ons during many miles of his 
journey, been towering over his 
head. Often he pauses, often he 
looks back; at last the ascent is ac- 
complished, the toil is over, and he 
seats himself upon the grassy brow 
of the hill to survey the landscape 
that smiles at his feet. The day is 
departing, but the glow of sunset still 
lingers round the steeple of the vil- 
lage church, and flashes upon the 
ivy-grown windows of the old abbey, 
and reflects over the unwaving grass 
the long motionless shadows of the 
interlacing branches. The traveller 
gazes with a sweet but a solemn 
sadness. He is beholding for the 
last time that clear and vanishing 
landscape ; already the gradual dusky 
veil of twilight begins to creep over 
the scene; the still homesteads em- 
bosomed in their old trees, and the 
white flocks that break the reflection 
of the overhanging boughs, seem 
to recede behind a veil of mist. Still 
that traveller lingers with a tearful 
and a lovingeye. Every spotin that 
landscape to which he is about to bid 
farewell is familiar to him, and is 
associated with some hope or doubt, 
or sorrow or joy. In that grey 
hamlet church, behind which the 
crimson curve of the sun has just 
disappeared, leaving a shade of lustre, 
as if the wing of an angel had 
kindled the vapour as he floated 
through the quiet air into his Eden 
home,—in that hamlet church he 
had often knelt at the altar of his 
Lord; in that burial-ground, now 
glimmering with all its dark trees 
into the gloom of night, sleep the 
ashes of some who were dear to him 
in their lives, and examples to him 
in theirdeaths. His heart is touched 
by the spirit of memory. At this 
moment the curfew-bell from some 


remote and misty tower swings over 
the shadowy fields, and tells its 
solemn summons to contemplation 
and repose. The traveller starts from 
his reverie at the sound; the recol- 
lection of the past is lost again in the 
hope of the future, and he once more 
resumes his long and weary pilgrim- 
age. 

"ue change the scene and the 
figure ; for the traveller leaving the 
home of his youth, substitute the 
student wandering away from the 
familiar haunts of actual life; and, 
for the landscape of nature, substitute 
the far-stretching and remote scenes 
of history. The historical, like the 
natural, traveller, finds many winding, 
difficult paths to climb before he can 
ascend to a summit of thoughtful 
experience, from which he is enabled 
to — the objects beneath and 
around him; and when he has 
reached that elevation, the prospect 
is tinged with a melancholy light. 
He looks abroad upon the burial- 
ground of nations; on thzs side frown 
the majestic ruins of Palmyra and 
Balbec; on that side the fisherman 
dries his net upon the rock of Tyre ; 
here towers the dreary solitude of 
Ephesus, no longer illumined by any 
pageant winding into the temple 
of Diana; there the traveller looks in 
vain for that sumptuous city which 
Poetry sang and Memory embalmed. 
The heroes, and the princes, and the 
philosophers of other days, sleep under 
those mouldering stones and that 
heaving sand. All that is old is passed 
away, or become new. Otho marks 
the ground on which the footsteps of 
Demosthenes once trod, and the sword 
of a Dictator dwindles into the bull 
of a Pope. 

Over all these regions there had 
been a glorious and a radiant morn- 
ing, and the night has sunk over 
them with all its immensity of shade. 
In the landscape of the fields and 
woods, as in the landscape of king- 
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doms and cities, we trace the alterna- 
tions of seasons, the flush and bril- 
liancy of morning succeeded by the 
languor and gloom of evening ; and so 
we mark a wonderful analogy between 
the world of men and the world of 
nature. Their revolutions corre- 
spond in manner, though not in 
duration. While one side of the 
great world of history is illuminated 
and warmed by the sun of civilisation, 
the other is dark and cold; and, in 
the appointed course of years, the 
bright side sinks into gloom, and the 
dark side turns to the dawning ray. 
Athens revolves into light, as Egypt 
goes down into shadow ; the sun sets 
on Athens to rise over Rome, and 
dies out at Rome to be rekindled at 
Bagdad. The great luminary of 
national light, and warmth, and fer- 
tility, runs his awful and majestic 
course, —a course appointed by the 
Divine Architect of heaven and 
earth,—and it was the contemplation 
of this sublime and wondrous vicis- 
situde that uplifted:even the im- 
agination of Armstréng to a strain 
that might have flowed from the 
lip of Milton :— 


** What does not Fate? 
long had stood 

The crashing thunder and the warring 
winds, 

Shook by the sure but slow destroyer, 
Time, 

Now hangs in doubtful ruin o’er its base ; 

And flinty pyramids and walls of brass 

Descend. The Babylonian spires are 
sunk ; 

Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down ; 

Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones, 

And tottering empires sink with their own 
weight.” 


The tower that 


It is a voice from heaven that tells 
us that all flesh is grass, and that the 
glory of man is but as the “ flower 
of grass,”—a more fragile thing even 
than the grass itself; more brilliant, 
indeed, but exposed not only to the 
rude trample of the heedless footstep, 
but to the swifter desolation of the 
scythe. It was a beautiful amplifi- 
cation of the prophet to represent 
that the distinctions of humanity 
faded swifter even than humanity it- 
self. "Whatever is true of one flower 
in the grass, is true of the field; 
whatever is true of one man, is true 
of a nation. If the flower blooms 
only to fade, the man flourishes only 
to decay. “ The law of change per- 
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vades every thing human. Manhood 
attains to its vigour only to be borne 
down, as to its second childhood, by 
age and its infirmities. Every thing 
is either rising or falling, and rising 
only to fall.” It is easy “ to mark 
progression or decay; but maturity, 
we scarcely recognise it, when it be- 
gins to vanish and is gone. It is so 
with nations, it is so with every thing 
concerning the history of nations ;” 
and in this melancholy contempla- 
tion of the principles of decay, often so 
imperceptibly, but so certainly, de- 
veloping itself in the grandeur of 
national constitutions, we cannot but 
see the truth of Archdeacon Hare's 
remark, “ That nations, when they 
have begun to sink, have scarcely 
any power to check their descent ; 
and that unless some happy shock 
drives them upward, they commonly 
continue to fall with an ever-increasing 
velocity.” Well, therefore, may we 
suppose the historical traveller to be 
touched with a solemn and thought- 
ful sadness as he gazes from the 
loftiest elevation of philosophic re- 
search upon the majestic burial- 
ground of nations. He will endeavour, 
with the magical arts of memory, to 
build up once more the golden cities 
where they dwelt in the ardour and 
bloom of their existence. He will 
see the sunshine gilding the terraced 
battlements of Babylon; he will hear 
the hum, the tumult, the rivalry 
of the Pirzus ; and will catch, on the 
still air of time, the rustling of Tyrian 
sails, wafting home the richest mer- 
chandise of the East. He will call 
up from the shadows of the past the 
glowing features of the orator who 
awoke the ambition, or the sweeter 
countenance of the poet who charmed 
the sorrows, of his country. With 
sterner scenes of history and warfare, 
he will mingle the gentler linea- 
ments of poetry and peace. The 
Sabine farm, green to the very door, 
will shed its refreshing coolness over 
the hatred and the struggles of Au- 
gustus and Antony; and the spirit 
of fancy will break, as from a purple 
cave of cloud, from the unfolding 
verses of Catullus over the fever, and 
the storm, and the gloom of Catiline. 
But if the visions be created, they 
will not remain; soon the cold wind 
of reality scatters them into air; the 
student, indeed, lingers to recall the 
dream, but it comes no more :— 
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“ He looks, and his heart is in heaven; 
but they fade, 

The mist and the river, the hill and the 
shade ; 

The stream will not flow, and the hill 
will not rise, 

And the colours have all passed away 
from his eyes.” 


Perhaps of all the great cities whose 
voices of majesty resound through 
the silence and the solitude of time, 
Rome alone preserves the solemn 
grandeur and the mysterious awful- 
ness of her fame. ‘The traveller 
searches for Byzantium in the midst 
of Constantinople, and looks for the 
opulent commerce of Carthage in a 
few huts of poverty and desolation. 
But Rome lives; the torch of her 
renown has never been extinguished, 
the sceptre of her power has never 
been broken, the diadem of her splen- 
dour has never been stripped away. 
She has been transformed, but never 
annihilated; the torch has been kin- 
dled at a different flame, the sceptre 
has been waved over different re- 
gions, the diadem has marked the 
sovereignty of different potentates, 
—still the royalty of dominion has 
been hers—still she has spoken with 
a supremacy of will—still she has 
been the mistress of the world. We 
quote with delight the eloquent words 
of Archdeacon Hare, in a sermon 
preached in the eternal city :— 


** Where upon earth is there any spot, 
Jerusalem alone excepted, in which the 
power of the Lord has been manifested as 
it has been in this fateful city, in this 
monumental mass, which neither the 
ferocity nor the cupidity of men has yet 
been able to sweep away, and in con- 
tending against which, Time seems to 
have been curtailed of its all-effacing 
power, in this vast, indestructible tomb 
of her who once was the Mistress of the 
World? When other mighty cities have 
fallen, they have fallen utterly ; the do- 
minion of Death over them has been 
total ; the very ground on which some of 
them stood has become a prey to the 
elements ; the generations that won and 
rejoiced in their glory, live only, if at 
all, in the scanty and shadowy records of 
history. But when Rome has fallen, 
she rose. When her carnal empire had 
been stripped off from her, she came 
forth as the queen of a spiritual empire ; 
aud within her walls the dead seem still 
to subsist side by side with the living, 
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in awful and almost indistinguishable 
communion. So that here the most tri- 
vial can hardly escape being struck with 
some lessons of serious thought, such as 
bear the mind from the present into the 
past, and through the past into the fu- 
ture. Even they can hardly fail to dis- 
cern some of the truths which are here 
written in characters of gigantic size, 
legible even to the most short-sighted, 
intelligible even to the dullest. For who 
can fail to perceive here, how strong and 
mighty man is, feeble as he may appear 
outwardly, when the Lord of Hosts is 
bearing him onward ?—how strengthless 
and impotent, on the other hand, though 
armed with all the power and skill of the 
earth, when the Lord of Hosts is against 
him? Where else has the Lord shewn 
such strength with his arm? Where 
else has he so scattered the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts? Where 
else has he so put down the mighty from 
their seat, and so exalted those that were 
of low degree? Where else do we read 
so plainly that it is the Lord who giveth 
the victory, and that it is the Lord who 
taketh it away? Where else do we see 
so palpably that, even in this world, 
despite of the violence and wiles of its 

rince, that which is morally the best is, 
in the end, also, the strongest,—that 
virtue, like knowledge, is power,—that 
moral energy in a people is indispensable, 
not only to win an empire, but to keep 
it,—and that luxury and vice enfeeble 
the arm until the sceptre drops from its 
grasp? Of what place in the whole 
globe may it be said with such truth, 
that so far, at least, as regards natural 
religion, it is a prophet, yea, and more 
than a prophet ?”’* 


This is truth, and eloquent truth ; 
and we think that the history of 
Rome, in all her dreadfulness of 
bigotry, and all her splendour of 
tyranny, was foreseen, at least, in the 
apostolic times. 

Our readers are aware that the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
contains a most remarkable reference 
to some principle of iniquitous power, 
then comparatively dormant and 
harmless, which, in some future age 
of the Church, was to grow up into 
vigour and might. It appears that 
the Thessalonians, or, at least, some 
of the number, had conceived an 
opinion that the coming of Christ 
was to take place immediately, and 
this persuasion had produced much 
alarm in the Church of that city. 


* The Victory of Faith, and other Sermons, pp. 381, 382. 
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To allay this excitement, and to rec- 
tify this error, St. Paul addressed to 
the converts of Thessalonica a second 
letter, in which he tells them that 
the day of Jesus Christ will not come, 
except there come first, not, as we 
render it, a falling away, but, as it 
ought to be rendered, emphatically 
and particularly, rue falling away, 
or the apostasy. The Apostle then, 
as if conscious of the difficulty of the 
intelligence which he communicates, 
proceeds to remind the Thessalonians 
of a conversation which he had for- 
merly had with them upon this sub- 
ject ; he assumes them to have been 
at that time acquainted with the 
cause which prevented the revelation 
of this man of perdition, and then, 
with a preliminary caution, as it were, 
goes on to announce the dark saying 
to which we have alluded. As if he 
had said, Let not the green and flou- 
rishing surface of Christianity deceive 
you into a belief that no agency of 
destruction is ripening beneath it,— 
that no pernicious vapours are wait- 
ing to be exhaled, and that no deso- 
lating fires are kindling toaneruption, 
for I tell you that “ the mystery of 
iniquity doth already work, only he 
that letteth will let till he be taken on by 
the way.” ‘This is, without contro- 
versy, a dark saying, but we take 
our place with those interpreters who 
apply it to the gradual developement 
of the Papal power. We entertain 
no doubt that the Apostle beheld, 
with the piercing eyesight of pro- 
phetic revelation, the appalling, yet 
magnificent vision of Romanism, ris- 
ing in all its disastrous and stormy 
splendour behind the reddening ho- 
rizon of time. We believe that when 
he reminded the Thessalonians that 
they knew what withheld the reve- 
lation of that power, the establish- 
ment of the Papal dominion, he al- 
luded to the presence and the domi- 
nation of the Roman emperors ; when 
that obstacle should be removed, the 
path of Romish supremacy would 
become open; the purple would be 
replaced by a tiara, and the throne 
of an emperor by the chair of a 
bishop. It was to denote his con- 
sciousness of the gradual process of 
superstition and impiety, by which 
the catastrophe was to be brought 
about, that the apostle employed the 
remarkable phrase, “the mystery of 
iniquity doth already work ;” and the 
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difficulty that presents itself in the 
conclusion of the verse will be im- 
mediately remedied by a slight cri- 
tical correction. The Greek word 
which our translation renders the old 
English expression ¢o let, means, pro- 
perly, to restrain or hinder ; and the 
signification of the passage, if justly 
drawn out, is this:—The Emperor 
of Rome at present keeps back or 
restrains the developement of this 
iniquity, which, I warn you, is already 
working, and he will continue to 
hinder and restrain it until, in the 
appointed course of the Providential 
government, he be removed and taken 
out of the way; then there will be 
nothing to check the growth and 
the destructiveness of this arrogant 
and unholy Superstition, which is 
already corrupting, in secret, the pure 
elements of Christianity ; feature after 
feature of deception will appear from 
behind the veil until, at ct, the 
whole physiognomy of ungodliness 
will come out in the flushed and 
eager triumph of an audacious im- 
piety, and the mystery of iniquity 
will be revealed in all its lustre of 
decoration, and in all its deformity 
of falsehood. As the inspired teacher 
of the Thessalonians declared, so it 
has happened ; history confirms the 
warning of the Apostle. As the 
power of the Roman empire declined, 
the power of the Roman Church in- 
creased; the calendar of Olympus 
was succeeded by the calendar of the 
Propaganda ; the fraudulent god was 
transformed into the fraudulent saint; 
the fabulous oracles spoke again in 
the blood of Januarius ; the terrible 
Pretorium reappeared in the awful 
Vatican, and the sumptuous despot- 
ism of the emperors was replaced by 
the gorgeous tyranny of the popes. 
We think it a fact unparalleled in 
the history of the world, that, during 
sO many successive centuries, and 
amid such wonderful changes of rules, 
institutions, literature, manners, and 
religion, the operations of the same 
animating temper and _ disposition 
should be distinctly visible, — the 
same spirit, we say, only under a 
different manifestation. The civil 
was exchanged for a spiritual despot- 
ism, and the Pagan for the Christian 
intolerance. The same tyrant’s soul 
that rushed to the face of Domitian, 
crimsoned the swelling features of 
Hildebrand, and the murderers of 
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the Colosseum glared again in the 
torturers of the Inquisition. 

Vaughan opens his account of 
great cities with a brief exposition of 
his objects in speaking of hen ; and 
this he does by indicating the conflict 
between feudalism and civilisation. 
He dwells with satisfaction upon the 
spectacle of the mailed and arrogant 
power of the baronial times struck 
down on its knee beneath the onward 
pressure of the operative masses, and 
the castle and the banner of the 
knight obscured by the dark chim- 
neys of swarming manufactories. The 
author’s introductory remarks are 
composed with a studied brevity, and 
an imitation of Tacitus or Montes- 
quieu. Every sentence bristles with 
an axiom in political economy. But 
the external effect is not produced by 
a strong internal feeling. There is 
none of the working nerve and play 
of expression which cause the intel- 
lectual features of the Latin and the 
French historians to be perceived be- 
hind the mask. It requires the 
plastic energy of genius to render a 
disguise natural. We cannot think 
the writer safe from overthrow when 
he observes that the most murmuring 
nation has commonly been the most 
free; whereas, in truth, there can 
be nothing strange in a murmuring 
people being free, since their mur- 
murs are the clearest indication, not 
only of their possession of freedom, 
but of their intention to keep it. 

‘The consideration of the rising 
splendour and influence of commerce 
brings the author to the front of his 
inquiry, viz. into the character of 
great cities. And here the first con- 
sideration that meets him is a dispo- 
sition—which has never been alto- 
gether extinguished, but which seems 
now to be propagating itself to a 
wider extent —to sigh for the old 
solitude and grandeur of military and 
feudal power. We say that this dis- 
position has never been entirely ex- 
tinguished. It could not be, for if 
resolved into the simple elements of 
its formation, it will be found only 
to consist of an admiration of the 
majestic over the minute, and of the 
picturesque over the commonplace. 
From imaginative minds, therefore, 
disposed, from their very constitu- 
tion, to survey objects under the illu- 
mination of their own thoughts, such 
a longing could never be extirpated. 
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Tn the ardour of their visionary en- 
joyments, they would never dream 
of the possibility of reviving with the 
splendour and pageantry all the 
squalidness and ignorance of feudal- 
ism. They would entertain no ap- 
prehension lest the tide of civilisa- 
tion, flowing back into the sterile 
places of remote ages, should return 
with an ungovernable impetuosity of 
foam, sweeping along in its tempest- 
uous current all the ruins and the 
deposit of centuries, to curse with 
barrenness the flourishing soil of the 
civil polity. 

The object of Vaughan is to shew 
the dangerous consequences of such a 
recession from the present into the 
past, and while indicating the exist- 
ence of these errors, to shew also 
their fatal antagonism to all that is 
valuable in our religious and moral 
condition. He has two objects, one 
to overthrow and one to build up, and 
while he batters down some tower of 
imaginary falsehood, to erect in its 
place some dome of truth upon the 
great temple of political economy. 
The course of his argument leads him 
to speak first of the great cities of 
ancient Asia, and our readers will be 
pleased with the following lively 
sketch of the appearances which may 
be supposed to have presented them- 
selves to the eye of a visitor entering 
one of the great cities of the ancient 
East :— 


‘« The masses on whom your eye would 
first rest are the slave multitude engaged 
in labour connected with the city traffic, 
or in the usual matters of domestic ser- 
vitude. Mixed with these, you see, at 
certain seasons, the tillers of the ground, 
conveying the produce of the surrounding 
country, or of more distant regions, along 
the different pathways leading from the 
city gates to the places appointed for its 
sale or lodgment. So passed along the 
streets of Tyre ‘the 20,000 measures of 
wheat and the twenty measures of pure 
oil,” which Solomon sent, year after year, 
to that city, in exchange for a supply of 
firs and cedars obtained from its sover- 
eign. The merchant-king raised no corn, 
but his people were manufacturers and 
traders, and their manufactures and their 
wealth alwavs sufficed to obtain supplies 
of that nature in abundance. Mingled 
with those who brought the produce of 
the rich lands of Syria into her cities, 
or who conveyed the harvests which 
teemed on the banks of the Euphrates, or 
the Nile, into the great cities which rose 
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on the banks of those rivers, you see 
another and a more numerous class of 
men, of an aspect more city-worn, but 
more shrewd and more thoughtful: and 
those are the people skilled in useful and 
decorative art—such as build, and weave, 
and produce all kinds of manufactures, 
ministering in a thousand ways to the 
comfort of the poor, and to the luxury of 
the rich, by producing every matter of 
needful or curious workmanship. Such 
were tbe five hundred men employed by 
Hiram, or Tyre, in raising and adorning 
the temple and palaces of Solomon, Hiram 
himself being a man ‘ filled with wisdom, 
and understanding, and cunning, to work 
all works in brass.’ Turning from the 
crowds who pass their days thus amidst 
streets and factories, you cross the path 
of a more swarthy race, distinguished by 
their dress from all beside, and loitering 
about in groups, or busy beneath the 
scorching heat of an eastern sun in un- 
lading the sea-worn vessel of her burden, 
and these are they who ‘ go down to the 
sea in ships, who do business in great 
waters, and see wonders in the deep.’ In 
the same localities with these men, an- 
other order of persons may be seen, differ- 
ing from all who have preceded,—men on 
whose beards some forty summer suns 
have fallen, whose costume marks them 
as belonging neither to the priesthood nor 
to the camp, while their furrowed brow, 
and piercing eye, and superior presence, 
suffice to apprise you that these must be 
the great traffickers of their time, men 
who have explored the most distant re- 
gions by means of the coasting ships of 
Pheenicia, or Arabia Felix, or by following 
the camel’s track across the burning de- 
sert, or through the more dreaded passes 
of the Tauric mountains, Looking above 
these classes, and the many besides which 
make up the promiscuous crowd before 
you, your eye might next be directed to 
the state of the more luxurious in such 
communities, moving abroad in all the 
glittering pomp of Eastern equipage. 
Among these the warrior caste is conspi- 
cuous, marshalled in their gorgeous trap- 
pings ; but higher still is the place as- 
signed to the men who bear the office of 
priesthood, whose sacred costume, and 
mystic services, and magnificent temples, 
are all of a nature to aid their pretensions 
as sole possessors of the higher order of 
intelligence. Above all these gradations 
of mortal meanness and of mortal great- 
ness rises the demigod himself—the 
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sovereign, whose abode, as seen in the 
instance of a Darius, a Belshazzar, or a 
Ramesses, may be regarded as present- 
ing the most impressive image of his 
colossal empire. While your eye per. 
forms its travel up the vast altitude, and 
along the extended space of the royal 
dwelling-place, and as you pass its gates, 
and move onward through the intermi- 
nable wonders of its interior, every thing 
appears as though called into existence to 
serve as the emblem of a sovereignty ca- 
pable of bidding defiance to the hand of 
man, and even to the power of time; 
whilst its external magnitude, its massy 
forms, and its gigantic strength, seem to 
proclaim it as the proper home of the 
world’s power ; its endless magnificence 
disclosing itself every where through 
the regions within, seem to announce it 
with no less certainty as the appointed 
home of the world’s opulence.”—Pp, 
17-20. 


The cities of the East resembled 
the dwellings of rival and opposing 
Magicians; they presented a suc- 
cession of contrasts which this world 
has never seen equalled for their 
splendour and their wretchedness : 
all that was magnificent blazed by the 
side of all that was squalid. Creation 
after creation rose from the wand of 
Beauty and the wand of Deformity. 
The power of the magicians was 
equal. The Genii of decoration and 
the Genii of plunder came alike to 
their respective summons; and the 
architectural glories of the palaces of 
Babylon towered over the intel- 
lectual ignorance of the most aban- 
doned alleys of London. So it was 
with the cities of the East; and it 
may well be asked, with a thrilling 
wonder and fear, “If London pre- 
sents such awful masses of the im- 
pure and revolting,” what spectacle 
must have been presented to the 
eye of the inquirer in the dark re- 
cesses of Thebes, or Babylon, or An- 
tioch, or Ephesus? We shall re- 
turn to this most interesting subject 
upon which we have thus turned, 
and endeavour to trace some of the 
causes to which the decline and fall 


of great cities are justly to be attri- 
buted. 
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On arriving at Despeno Perros in 
the Sierra on my route from Ma- 
drid to Granada, the rich productions 
of a tropic clime began to display 
their beauties. The waving oak, the 
flowering myrtle, first greeted us, to 
be followed successively by the tower- 
ing palin, the olive, so oft the herald 
of peace and plenty, the mesembry- 
anthemum, enlivening the scene with 
its profusion, and gorgeous flowers 
of glowing scarlet, while here and 
there extensive groves of orange and 
lemon-trees embowering an ancient 
convent or gloomy monastery, sur- 
rounding them with a heavenly at- 
mosphere, breathing forth their per- 
fume with every sun. And on 
approaching the fertile plain, the 
plants which tenant the desolate 
Sahara, the alluvial borders of the 
“flowing Nile,” and the “happy 
land of Yemen,” were all in abund- 
ance. We stopped; the coup d'ail 
was truly beautiful. The gloomy 


Sierra, now chiefly passed, towering 
behind ; the Mediterranean in front, 
studded with snow-white sails; the 
city of Granada in the distance, glit- 
tering in the sun, while now and 
then the surrounding Genil and 
Darro could be seen“ sparkling be- 


low.” And not less picturesque was 
our cortege; here was to be seen the 
German, from the Sierran colonies, 
puffing from his meerschaum, and 
sitting on his mule with as much 
lazy nonchalance as if listening to a 
song on his native Rhine; the wild 
and roving son of the Morena, with 
his sheep-skin jacket, long boots, 
shining knife, and ready carbine ; 
the Castilian, haughty and self-con- 
fident, with his Yong sword, large 
cloak, and high-crowned, wide - 
leaved sombrero ; the Navarrese, 
fresh from his craggy steeps, mixed 
with the “dark-eyed, dark-skinned, 
and fierce-looking Moriscoe ;” while 
the red cap, flowing hair, velvet 
breeches, tight jacket, with its silver 
buttons, distinguished the Catalonian 
muleteer ; and there, too, was Jean 
Jacques, his laugh so loud and joy- 
ous, telling ofthe gallant Frenchman, 
as he saw the moody Spaniards 
“cleared out” by some juggling, 
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ragged, raw-boned Bipsies, of whom 
there were upwards ofa dozen in our 
troop. All eyes were turned towards 
a horseman riding furiously along 
the rocky road and followed by an- 
other in as much haste ; the road was 
so crowded with our company as to 
make them halt, and as the “ Buenos 
dias Senors” of almost all greeted 
the travellers, our muleteers gave a 
respectful and friendly salute to the 
hindermost. “ Do you know him, 
Quienes?” said I. “Seitior Doctor C—” 
replied the driver. "“I'was the very 
man to whom I had a letter of intro- 
duction. 

I rode forward, and, addressing my 
compliments, handed him a letter, 
he opened and read it. “Ah!” said 
he, “poor Tom! how is he? But, 
senior,” said he, “an affair has taken 
— in the mountains between the 

ing’s troops and a strong party of 
contrabandists. A young and pro- 
mising officer, I’m told by my com- 
panion, is mortally wounded. Do 
me the favour of calling at No. 16, 
Plaza Vivarambla.” 

Away bolted the guide and the 
doctor after him. From this, until 
we arrived at our dwelling in one of 
the principal streets, one scene of 
beauty succeeded another, till the 
mind of the unused became as it 
were satiated. Next day, after 
siesta hour, on turning into the 
Plaza Buenastardes de Dios, M. 
Amigo caused me to turn. "Iwas the 
doctor. I inquired for the officer. 

“Ah!” said he, “dead. Could 
not live; run through, and spine- 
splintered. Strange, just such a 
wound as I once saw given by 
a gitano. The similarity of the 
wound brings to my recollection 
a melancholy incident. How well 
has it been said, ‘ Truth is often- 
times stranger than fiction.’ Doubt- 
less you remarked that magnificent 
pile, splendid above others, in the 
plain as you came down. That, 
seflor, was once the princely resi- 
dence of Sot de Roma, and at the 
time of my story was one of the resi- 
dences of Count C-——, prime-minis- 
ter to this kingdom. The scene that 
occurred is vivid to my memory, 

H 
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though many summers have since 
passed over. Many a solano has 
blown over this land ; many, I might 
nearly say all, of my best and earliest 
friends are gone, and how — of 
the stars of this land of beauty have 
I seen swept away in their bloom, 
alas! never to return. As intimate 
friend, I was requested to assist him 
in superintending the arrangements 
which were to grace the début of his 
only and beauteous daughter Leo- 
nora. Every thing was got up with 
the magnificence of an Eastern prince ; 
before or since I have never seen it 
equalled. The hall, grand in its 
immensity, was ornamented and 
stuccoed in the arabesque style. The 
sofas of ebony and chairs of rose- 
wood were worked (in place of 
cane) with silver wire, while the 
tables and sideboards, of the rarest 
wood, were covered with the richest 
wines and most prized productions 
of this and other lands; a splendid 
chandelier streamed with light, which 
looked the work of enchantment from 
the various hues reflected from its 
many-coloured glass, with every 
variety of costume, all of the richest, 
sparkling with diamonds and shining 
with gold. Here was the royal blood 
of the desert, the last descendant of 
the haughty Zegris, his silken tur- 
ban of snowy white, with its shining 
crescent, the pedestal of a precious 
stone, {from behind which waved a 
scarlet plume ; alone he stood, proud 
and kingly withal, returning passing 
courtesies with as much grace and 
dignity as if the Zegris was still the 
terror of Spain, while the haughty 
noble moved along, eyeing with dis- 
dain those who from low estate strode 
forward to the highest stations in 
the realm. Courtly elegance and 
graceful amenity marked the noble 
of the ancien régime, while the merry 
laugh of some naval officers told our 
own isle was not unrepresented ; and 
there, too, some Italians, remarkable 
for their classic beauty, stood clothed 
in the uniform of colonels in the 
Spanish line. Count Florida 

opened the ball with the fair dé- 
butante, and then, for the first time, 
as the glittering throng fell back, I 
remarked a young man of the most 
prepossessing appearance, a counte- 
nance of noble beauty; and a figure 
of the most exquisite proportion 
was well set off by a frock of 
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tela de oro, on which his curl 
locks of dark auburn fell wit 
rich profusion; he seemed a fa- 
vourite with the dofias; they 
smiled to him; and there, close by, 
was a fair girl, a form cast in the 
most beauteous mould; features 
truly delightful were rendered en- 
trancing by eyes ‘large and lan- 
guishingly dark.’ To my oft-re- 
peated query of, ‘Do you know 
them?’ I could only obtain an un- 
satisfactory answer. The fandango 
now having given way to the valtz, 
a voice from behind said, ‘ Assuredly 
the death-warrant of that old mi- 
litaire has been written; three times 
has he passed in the embrace of 
that tall and light-hearted Biscay- 
an seiiorita; three times did he 
stop just opposite, rubbing his head, 
and gasping like a man in a sulphur- 
bath ; each time, just as he was catch- 
ing his breath, whish! away she hur- 
ried him, uttering an ejaculation now 
and then to go easy. But no; she 
heeded him not; she thought, I sup- 
pose, of nothing but her misfortune 
in getting such a partner. "T'was our 
host who addressed me; he imme- 
diately told me the young man I re- 
marked was from Ireland, a no- 
ble family from the south; he came 
with letters of introduction from 
the French minister and the Condé 
de . The girl was daughter to 
one of the merchant princes of Cadiz, 
brought up in the same convent with 
his daughter. They became as loy- 
ing as sisters, and continual com- 
anions. There now she has passed 
in the arms of the ‘ Inglese;’ and 
there now Leonora de C , after 
with the young Duke de O ) 
The valtz ceased ; several pieces were 
performed, to the delight of all, on 
the piano, then a rare instrument 
in Spain; while several Parisian 
violinists drew forth their choicest 
strains, the young Conde Dalvara, 
striking his guitar, chanted ferth a 
Moorish ballad. He ceased, when, 
from a far and secluded end of the 
room, a splendid prelude, executed in 
the most masterly style on the harp, 
astonished numbers of the company, 
and delighted me, now hearing it for 
the first time for many years. It 
was followed by a splendid march, 
and some of the most complex pieces 
of Continental composers. Our host 
informed me the performer came 
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to this country some years be- 
fore with a small and delicate 
child, and with her alone he re- 
sided on the banks of the Darro, in 
a charming cottage sufficiently near 
to hear the murmur of its cascades 
and see the glance of its waters. 
There was more mystery and as lit- 
tle known of him now as the day he 
first came to Andalusia. ‘ Now,’ 
said he, calling over a page, ‘ we'll 
try him for a song,’ he whispered 
the boy. In a few minutes | saw 
the minstrel stoop towards him; his 
long and silvery hair falling on the 
page’s shoulder. There was silence 
as his fingers wandered over the 
strings, striking up a bold measure ; 
he sang a Spanish ballad ; his voice, 
so full, rich, and harmonious, did 
ample justice to the copious and so- 
norous language of Spain. He ap- 
peared old, but his voice had in it all 
the energy, the depth of intonation ; 
the harmony, the truth, and soul-like 
expression that belongs to youth 
alone. He went back to the glorious 
days of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
victories of her great captain, the 
discoveries of Columbus, and the ex- 
pulsion of the Moslems. I turned 
round ; there was the haughty Mo- 
riscoe, his turban off, and his plume 
hanging melancholy-like beside it; 
one hand supported his head, the 
other hung listlessly by his side, 
thinking, perhaps, of the faded glo- 
ries of his race, when Moslem Spain 
was the terror of Europe ; pondering, 
perchance, on their last deteat, when 
the desert poured forth the colossal 
figures of her night-black sons to 
support the last bulwark of Maho- 
met’s worshippers against the haughty 
Christians. ‘The song ceased; one 
wild and thundering cheer burst 
from all. Again judge my feelings ; 
think what a delightful melancholy 
stole over my soul as the first words 
of ‘Savourneen deelish,’ with a de- 
lightful accompaniment, saluted my 
ear. The scene of grandeur before 
me, more like those told as the works 
of the genii than the reality of life, 
vanished. And I was beside the 
companion of my youth, on the 
shores of Lough Ree, as he sang with 
a thrilling earnestness and powerful 
command of voice I never but once 
heard equalled. The Italian leader 
of the Parisian band, celebrated 
through Europe as a composer and 
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erformer, appeared spell-bound ; 
is countenance, lit up by a sublime 
expression of pleasure, drank in every 
note; and there was another appa- 
rently as much enraptured, ‘twas El 
Seiior Inglese, as the minstrel poured 
forth his last melancholy words. 
They came floating through the 
room, falling on the enchanted 
throng like a light summer cloud. 
The Seiior Inglese stepped from the 
crowd ; his elegant person excited 
the envy of some, and called forth 
the admiration of more, as he alone 
walked towards the minstrel. He 
addressed him; but, as the startled 
antelope bounds from the sight of 
the tiger, he hurried back. But the 
minstrel was beside him, his hand on 
the shoulder of the Inglese, George 
B They stood opposite me ; 
the long white hair of the harper had 
now given way to ‘flowing locks of 
glossy black ;' a countenance of no- 
ble, but severe and scornful expres- 
sion was rendered terrific by the fear- 
ful-rolling and fire-flashing eyes, the 
largest and darkest lover looked on; 
his skin was as dusky as that of a 
sun-tanned <Alpic Jarrese: some 
words passed between them. The 
Englishman attempted to draw his 
diamond-hilted dagger, but a heavy 
blow from the other levelled him to 
the floor. ‘Seize him! seize him!’ 
fiercely exclaimed all. He sternly 
and loudly shouted, ‘Stand! Ap- 
proach me not!’ and, throwing back 
his dark cloak, he drew forth a 
flashing sabre; his silken sash was 
studded with petronel-like pistols, 
and a silver bugle hung from his 
neck. “Lo conosco! lo Zincalo!” 
whispered a voice. “Iwas the Italian 
officer. ‘Stir not! repeated the 
disturber. ‘I come armed and pre- 
— Look!’ said he, stamping 
1is foot; and at the same moment 
the flowing curtains which veiled 
twenty windows were moved aside. 
A tall sombrero and dusky counte- 
nance peeped from each. ‘ Ay,’ said 
he; ‘ere a trigger could click, or 
a sword reach me, the ring of 
twenty carbines would sound the 
death-note of Spain’s noblest blood. 
But look, ye nobles, and he laid the 
point of his sword on the breast of 
the prostrate man, to prevent his 
moving; ‘there lieth a reptile the 
wiliest of the serpent tribe. Allow 
him not in your palaces; pollute 
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not the presence of your wives and 
daughters by his presence—by one 
‘whose years, though few,’ are stained 
with the blackest villany.’ He stamp- 
ed his foot. ‘El Gitano,’ was buzz- 
ed around, daggers flashed, and 
swords were drawn. He slipped the 
cord of his cloak, grasped it by the 
collar, whirled it round, and, with 
one blow, the splendid chandelier 
with its hundred lights fell crashing 
to the floor, leaving us in darkness. 
There was a step. I heard the words, 
‘Leonora mi alma, voya, voya, Es- 
trella Mia” The curtain moved 
back ; a bound in the lawn, and rustle 
through the olives, told me the in- 
truder had fled. In a moment after 
the doors flew open, Colonel Davila 
and several men rushed in, followed 
by servants, some with weapons, 
some with lights, and all with pale 
faces. All were abashed; none 
knew the Gitano was gone, and 
so was the Moriscoe. Seiiors, doiias, 
and senontas, were all huddled to- 
gether, all gazing at the insulted 
seiior, and scarcely believing that he 
was alive. ‘Ha!’ exclaimed the 
colonel, ‘what's this?—a packet?’ 
He opened it—slapped his hand 
against his thigh. ‘We have him! 
to horse! You, seiior, will accom- 
pany us; we may need you. And 
you, Senor B . will come, I 
doubt not, to help me take your 
insulter, the gipsy contrabandista, the 
dread of Andalusia, and robber-chief 
ofthe Sierra Morena.’ ‘* What hour 
is it?’ responded our startled host. 
‘Away, Jeronimo; ride to the Al- 
hambra. ‘Tell Captain Hernan to 
turn out the dragoons, and meet me 
on the road to Alhama.’ 

“On the way Davila told us the let- 
ter he picked up was from the gipsy 
to one of his subalterns, to meet himin 
a certain place in the Sierra, where 
he would await him with two com- 
panions, stating he was sending those 
who accompanied him to the ball 
to intercept the Marquess San An- 
tonia, who was coming from the 
capital to press the exertion against 
the contrabandistas. ‘So, sciors,’ 
said he, ‘ you perceive we'll catch 
the thief easily—take him unawares ; 
for when he sees himself completely 
surrounded, though a reckless fellow, 
he'll surely surrender. We met 
the troop immediately after, and he 
sent them on the best road, while he 
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took a bridle-path, which he said 
would bring us out two leagues the 
city side of where we might hit on 
the chief. To you, M. Amigo, who 
have lately passed this desolate re- 
gion, it will be unnecessary to describe 
the dark ravines and gloomy glens 
so often met with. After two hours’ 
ride, we found ourselves entering 
one of them through a craggy de- 
file. We chatted gaily, utterly de- 
void of apprehension, as Davila told 
us we were yet half a league from 
where we might expect to be joined 
by the body of the dragoons. Still 
we were on the gui vive. We were 
descending through the midst of the 
narrow pass, when a groan and a 
heavy fall behind caused us to turn 
round ;—'t was the two orderlies on 
the ground. Two darkly clad men 
kneeling on them, flashing before 
their eyes those large and dread- 
ful knives carried almost by all 
Spaniards. Two more held the 
bridles of the startled horses. The 
same moment a hellish yell rang be- 
hind us. Our bridles and legs were 
grasped; while the shining barrels 
of half a score of carbines, pointed by 
as many of the fiercest-looking men 
I ever beheld, were in front, while 
the foremost, who seemed to be their 
leader, a tall, commanding figure, 
respectfully touched his sombrero. 
‘ Seiiors, fear not—be quiet — resist 
not. Attend us to the bottom of 
this glen” B ’s blade was out; 
the arm that grasped his bridle was 
severed above the elbow, while a bul- 
let from Davila’s pistol cut through 
the spokesman’s sombrero, and en- 
tered the open mouth of one of the 
carbineers. In an instant we were 
on the ground, men and horses; 
my throat was grasped so tightly as 
almost to deprive me of life. When 
I was relieved I found myself bound 
hand and foot; and the fellow, who 
I thought was going to send me over 
the river Styx, with all the ease 
imaginable took me lovingly in his 
arms. The colonel, who was large 
and powerfully built, was held by 
two of the villains, one having him 
by the ears and the other by the 
heels. The Honourable George 
B——d was carried in the same 
manner; and, on reaching the bed 
of the glen, we were flung to the 
ground like so many bags of corn. 
Lhe leader again addressed us, say- 
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ng, ‘ Notwithstanding our disgrace- 
ful conduct, if our honour was 
pledged, he would unloose us, other- 
wise a plunge from a dagger would be 
our doom,’ a threat which seemed to 
be highly relished by the majority of 
the assembly. As for myself, al- 
though never so nervous, I acquiesced 
in a moment. B and Davila 
followed. 

“ ¢ Are we loose ?” said I. 

“© Yes, all but the horsemen.’ 

“* Well,’ said Davila, ‘I suppose 
we may walk off now, our poor 
horses being ripped up ?” 

“* No, senior,’ said the leader; ‘a 
friend of mine requests a little con- 
versation with you. There he is on 
your right.’ And there stood our 
visitor of last night. 

** So, colonel, I guessed aright, that 
your kind regards would lead you 
after me.’ 

“* My duty as well as inclination 
prompts me to hunt down any of- 
fender against our laws.’ 

“ ¢ Well, come hither.’ 

“ They spoke, Davila drew back in 
surprise. 

“ ¢ Can this be true ?” 

“* Yes; are you satisfied ?” 

“* Ay, as an affair of honour, but 
would I could prevent it.’ 

“ Say not so!” retorted the other. 

“ All this time B—— was silent, his 
face deadly pale: frequently he 
turned, but on every side met a steady 
and significant gaze. 

“ ¢ Well, villain,’ said the minstrel, 
addressing B——, ‘ we’re now well 
and finally met; our long account 
will shortly be settled; the wrongs 
of my poor, gentle, dark-eyed Mary 
will be avenged! Before this have 
I offered you an honourable way to 
satisfy me for your villany; you 
agreed, but the dagger of an assassin 
left me weltering in my gore in the 
Corso of the Eternal City, as you 
supposed to rise no more, but here 
now we are in the bosom of the 
Morena: I've tracked you with the 
untiring energy of the sleuth-hound!’ 

“ He cast aside his cloak and removed 
his slouching sombrero, he was clad 
in the uniform of an Austrian officer, 
the order of Maria Therese on his 
breast. Dida thunderbolt fall at my 
feet, more surprised or more asto- 
nished I could not be. "T was the 
friend of my boyhood, Gerald. The 
tones of his voice, the lordly brow, 
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the raven hair, the extra eyes— why 
did I not recognise them? yet it 
was he, the same Gerald, but how 
changed ! 

* * Draw, scoundrel! you shall not 
now escape r 

“* Yes,’ replied B——; ‘ madman, 
you tempt your fate! Your slander, 
your falsehood, and your insult, shall 
receive their proper punishment ! Y 

‘Their blades crossed, Gerald seemed 
the strongest, but, at the third pass, 
it was quite evident the Sefior Inglese 
was the best swordsman. There was 
no boy’s play. The rapid sweep of 
the broadsword was alternated for 
the short cut and deadly thrust of 
the small. Gerald lost first blood, 
and again his ribs were fleshed ; he 
stepped back, raised his blade, and 
struck his opponent’s sword and 
shivered it at the very hilt, and, like 
lightning, buried his own in unfor- 
tunate B——’s body to the hilt, 
which struck his breast. He fell, 
rolled over, sat up again, his life- 
blood bubbling from his lips, and 
looked —oh, God! he looked so full 
of despair and mortal anguish —that 
look which seemed to say, ‘ My lost 
soul is before me!’ He fell back, 
the blood rushing from him in a tor- 
rent, the descending aorta being cut. 
He was dead in half the time I 
have been describing. Gerald A: 
was kneeling over him. 

“¢* The companion of my youth,’ 
exclaimed he, ‘ but the blighter of 
my manhood! he is now before his 
Judge; the blood of that beautiful, 
innocent, but ruined girl, has cried 
to Heaven for vengeance! Night 
and day she seemed to stand poses | 
before me. I’ve done this as muc 


to avenge her wrongs as revenge my 


own injuries. My poor Mary—my 
lost and gentle one!’ exclaimed he, 
his features pallid, and his soul seemed 
brimful of sorrow. He walked to- 
wards me, ‘ Doctor, or Robert,’ said 
he, ‘I’ve not forgot you. Last night 
I saw you drinking in that love which 
has seared my very heart. Good by! 
I can’t say God bless you, for I fear 
I have no part in His graces!’ 

“ He grasped my hand, and, bloody 
as he was, I could not draw it away. 
He lifted his cloak, and mounted a 
splendid steed a contrabanda held, 
waved his hand, bowed his head to 
the saddle-bow, and, like the wind, 
rushed through the steep pass; the 
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smuggler stood by, sullen and un- 
moved ; Davila, pale and horror- 
struck, scarcely seemed to comprehend 
the scene before him. 

“* Ramo!’ cried the leader of the 
band, ‘throw this body over the 
back of a mule. Colonel, wait here 
for half an hour, and your men will 
meet. You will find two horses 
better than those you've lost with 
your arms outside the pass.’ 

“ He raised his sombrero and bowed 
respectfully ; then, for the first time, 
I marked an extraordinary resem- 
blance between him and Gerald 
A . Davila looked at him. 

“* Lo Zincalo ? said he. 

“* Yes,’ replied the other. ‘I’m 
the Gipsy ruler of the Sierras, and 
although a hater of the ‘ Busne, 
I'm not the tiger I'm represented by 
my enemies. I would serve a friend, 
though a Busne, and almost punish 
a Gitano if a deceiver. Wemay meet 
again. 

“ His men were now off, he again 
bowed and rode away. We then look- 
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ed at our unfortunate companion, 
the gayest in the last night’s revel; 
and unbound the dragoons (who 
were safe with the exception of a few 
bruises), which we had scarcely done 
when twenty carbines rattled seem- 
ingly within a yards, imme- 
diately followed by the jingle of arms, 
and rush of horse, and the dark caps 
of the dragoons came in on the op- 
posite side to where the smugglers 
went out. They were our own, they 
caught sight of the fellows riding 
down the hill, fired, and the greater 
part of the troop followed, though 
with little hopes of success. Davila 
and I mounted, and, on getting to 
the head of the pass, shots were again 
exchanged. But the contrabandistas 
were away, the bugle sounded, we 
carried the remains of poor B to 
the city, and buried him on the banks 
ofthe Genil. The affair caused great 
noise here ; Davila was tried by court- 
martial, but was honourably acquit- 
ted.” 
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MILITARY TABLEAUX; OR, SCENES FROM THE WARS OF NAPOLEON, 
SKETCHED IN THE MANNER OF CALLOT. 


BY CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH. 


No. II. 
SCENES FROM THE MARCH TO MOSCOW. 


Wuewn the swarming host intended 
for the invasion of Russia was as- 
sembling on the Niemen, General 
Gravert, the commander of the Prus- 
sian contingent, received an order to 
send two regiments of light cavalry 
to reinforce the main column of the 
grand army, which the emperor him- 
self was to lead. The troops selected 
for this service were the Ist Lancers, 
who were attached to the 2d corps 
of cavalry, and the 2d Hussars, the 
regiment we propose to accompany 
through the campaign, and which was 
incorporated with the 1st corps of the 
reserve cavalry, under the King of 
Naples. This corps consisted of a 
heavy and a light division, the heavy 
division composed of two brigades 
of cuirassiers of six regiments each, 
and two light brigades, the one com- 
posed of four French regiments, the 
other, termed La Brigade Etrangére, 
of two regiments of Polish lancers, 
and of the Prussian hussars already 
mentioned. These thirteen regiments 
mustered 10,000 horse in the ranks, 
had twelve guns attached to them, 
and were under the orders of Gene- 
ral Nansouty, one of the most dis- 
tinguished officers in the French 
service. As our present sketch is 
taken from the journal of a youthful 
hussar, who accompanied the expedi- 
tion, the reader will recollect that 
the Prussian troops raised after 
the unfortunate war of 1806 were 
levied by a rigorous conscription, 
which exempted no class of the po- 
pulation, so that we need not be 
surprised to find a private trooper 
quoting Homer and Schiller. 

“ The regiment having been sud- 
denly assembled in the night of the 
22d June, and informed of the decla- 
ration of war, received immediate 
orders to march; and, after a toil- 
some journey, we reached Kowno at 
noon, where we joined the Ist corps 
of reserve cavalry. The transition 
from the tranquil and retired quarter 
we had left to the noisy and tumul- 
tuous centre of a large army pre- 
pared for action—to the bustling 
scene in which a hundred thousand 


soldiers were busily engaged in pro- 
viding against their various wants, 
was singular and striking in the ex- 
treme. 

“Some arrangements were here 
made for supplying the troops with 
provisions; and every horseman re- 
ceived ten days meal, packed into 
sacks, which the men moistened in 
order to keep out the dust. But 
neither general nor regimental offi- 
cers had any idea of the real value of 
these provisions. No one knew any 
thing about the interior of Russia. 
The most experienced had only served 
in Poland, where provisions were 
scarce and of an indifferent quality, 
but where there was no actual fa- 
mine. The old soldiers did not like 
to burden their horses with the addi- 
tional weight; ‘We shall not starve, 
said they, ‘where our horses can 
live;’ and the young ones readily 
followed the example of their se- 
niors. And as neither generals nor 
commanders paid the least attention 
to the matter, these valuable sup- 
plies were soon carelessly consumed 
or as carelessly thrown away. For 
the horses no forage whatever had 
been provided; they were left en- 
tirely to the chance of what could be 
gathered in the hostile country. 

“On the 23d June, the corps of 
Marshal Davoust, Oudinot, and 
Montbrun, having already crossed 
the Niemen, we also commenced the 
passage ofthe river. The march lay 
by the Kowno road towards the 
bridge; and, as every party that was 
either scattered or crowded together 
tried to make its own way, the wild- 
est confusion reigned along the whole 
line. Cavalry, artillery, carriages, 
baggage-trains of marshals and ge- 
nerals, led horses, and camp-follow- 
ers of every description, were pressed 
together in the narrow road between 
the hill and the river. Fromthe many 
side-paths, stragglers also crowded 
in upon the column, and augmented 
the disorderly tumult. Cavalry sol- 
diers, seeing their progress impeded 
by guns and carriages, strove to make 
way by force, so that, on some points 
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men were galloping forward to re- 
gain their distance in the ranks, 
while on others the complete stop- 
page of the crowd seemed to render 
all further advance impossible ; and 
it appeared as if the confused mass 
would require whole days before it 
could be reduced to any semblance of 
order. All seemed eagerly impatient, 
however, to gain the hostile land 
whence so few were destined to re- 
turn. 

“ We had not been long drawn up 
on the Russian side, where we ex- 
pected to be reviewed by the em- 
ap when a tremendous storm, that 

ad been gathering during the pass- 
age, broke out and disappointed our 
expectation. The lightning flashed 
with dazzling brightness, the thunder 
rolled in awful peals, and the rain 
fellin torrents. Every man was soon 
wrapt in his cloak to await the end 
of the tempest ; but this circumstance, 
marking the very first step of the 
war, awakened the superstition of the 
soldiers, and made even some im- 
pression on their superiors. ‘This is 
a bad omen,’ said some. ‘Few will 


return from this chase,’ said others. 
Many similar ee ran rapidly 


through the ranks, plainly indicating 
the feelings whence they arose. The 
brass bands of the French cuirassiers, 
that sounded a gallant march and 
dispelled these gloomy forebodings, 
rendered an essential service at the 
moment. 

“ The whole army expected that we 
should be forced to purchase the 
possession of Wilna by a general 
action; but we were mistaken: for 
the advanced guard no sooner ap- 
proached the city, than the Russians 
withdrew, after exchanging a few 
cannon-shots. The troops were now 
immediately formed to hold a tri- 
umphal entry into the capital of 
Lithuania. And the French cavalry 
having turned the town to pursue the 
enemy, and a deputation been re- 
ceived by the emperor, the procession 
commenced. At the head of the 
column, and in honour of the coun- 
try, were the two regiments of Polish 
lancers ; the Prussians came next, and 
then followed the Imperial Guard in 
full parade dress. The enthusiasm 
of the people was at its height on the 
entrance of the French. 

“ Windowsand balconies were filled 
with persons of both sexes, who 
cheered us as we passed along. In 
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the streets the joyful crowd almost 
impeded our march, and, from all 
directions, wine and provisions were 
handed to the famishing soldiers. It 
was the first and only happy scene 
of the whole campaign. 

“ Beyond the town the brigades 
were again assembled in bivouac, the 

uards alone remaining in Wilna. 

Vhatever arrangements may have 
been made for supplying the troops 
with provisions, they proved of no 
avail; for, from the very outset of 
the campaign, the continued marches 
separated the army from their con- 
voys, which were never seen again. 
The soldiers were obliged, therefore, 
to live on the produce of the country 
they traversed. But as the necessi- 
ties of the swarming host were much 
greater than these supplies could re- 
lieve, the want of provisions was 
already severely felt during the first 
days of the war. As to any regular 
issue of rations, it was never thought 
of after the passage of the Niemen. 
Every one took what he could find, 
and lived as best he might. Whoever 
was exhausted fell down, remained 
where he lay, and was never inquired 
after. At first the consequences of 
the evil were not so much thought 
of. A battle was universally ex- 
pected; and all supposed that the 
minor considerations were sacrificed 
and obliged to give way before greater 
and more important objects. ‘That a 
system which, at the very commence- 
ment, exhibited such frightful conse- 
uences, would be persevered in to 
the last, was never dreamed of for a 
moment. When the army reached 
Wilna, hunger was already raging in 
the ranks of the infantry, and many 
thousand horses of the cavalry had 
already perished. 

“ The examples of severity given 
by Marshal Davoust, who caused se- 
veral soldiers, caught in the act of 
searching for provisions, to be shot, 
produced, and could produce, no ef- 
fect whatever, and were only looked 
upon as so many acts of barbarous 
and wanton cruelty. The presence 
of the Imperial Guard protected 
Wilna from being sacked in search 
of provisions; but neither severity 
nor entreaties could save the suburbs, 
the neighbouring convents, villages, 
and country-houses, which were com- 
pletely gutted. The scanty cultiva- 
tion of the country, and the general 
poverty of the inhabitants, made it 
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impossible for the large masses of 
troops encamped together to find 
sufficient supplies, even when they 
wandered for miles around, which the 
short time allowed for rest seldom 
permitted. It was this total dispro- 
portion between supply and demand 
which ultimately destroyed the army. 
Other circumstances occasioned loss 
and increased the ruin, but they were 
of little consequence, and only de- 
rived force and influence from this 
great and overwhelming cause of evil. 
A soldier who is obliged to fast for 
three days on a march becomes, if 
an infantry man, a straggler, and, if 
a trooper, he allows his horse to 
want, and is, in both cases, reduced 
to total inefficiency. 

“ Ifa number of writers praise the 
high condition in which the army 
reached the Niemen, they must have 
formed their opinion from the deceit- 
ful impression of the first moment. 
All were, no doubt, bound to confess 
that a finer, more numerous, and 
more efficient army could not be 
seen; but the infantry had been 
brought from a distance by rapid 
marches, and required rest, instead of 
being precipitated into new toils, and 
exposed to want and privations of 
every description. The horses of the 
cavalry, also, were in reduced and 
half-famished condition. Many had 
sore backs, that were actually rotting 
beneath the saddles; for the French 
trooper has little sympathy for his 
steed, pays little attention to the ani- 
mal, and still less to the state of his 
saddle and appointments. At Inster- 
burg the emperor caused two squad- 
rons of Prussian hussars to be unsad- 
dled, to ascertain the truth of the 
report, that there was not a sore- 
backed horse in the ranks, and was 
extremely surprised to find it con- 
firmed by the result. Though every 
Prussian, and, indeed, every German 
regiment, would have been found in 
a similar condition, as it is not the 
pee in our service to ride galled 
1orses till the sores are completely 
healed. But such a custom would be 
impracticable in the French army, for 
it would oblige the greater part of 
their cavalry soldiers to wander on 
foot. At Wilna we already saw 
French troopers mounted on the 
ponies of the country, called Ku- 
niaks; and the appearance in the 
ranks of these Lilliputian steeds and 
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colossal riders excited at first uni- 
versal astonishment. 

“ The horses of the cavalry suffered 
far more indeed than the riders; for 
though the latter had found cause to 
regret squandering away the provi- 
sions first issued to them, they could 
manage better than the infantry — 
they could go farther in search of 
supplies ; and rendered wise by ex- 
perience, they never failed to load 
their horses when any thing came in 
their way. But forage was always as 
scarce with us as provisions were 
with the infantry. 

“'The neighbourhood of the camps 
never furnished sufficient forage for 
the famishing cattle ; and were it not 
absolute folly, we should be tempted 
to say that the cavalry were assem- 
bled in such masses during this war, 
merely for the purpose of being 
handed over to certain destruction. 
The regiments attached to the differ- 
ent corps of the infantry fared much 
better than those composing the corps 
of cavalry. The former, compara- 
tively few in number, and encamped 
round the infantry, were more fortu- 
nate in cnemaaiie obtaining a suffi- 
cient quantity of forage than entire 
corps of thirteen or fourteen regi- 
ments that, like a swarm of locusts, 
devoured every thing in their pass- 
age. 

“During the first days of the 
march we Prussians were all, from 
the brigadier-general downwards, ex- 
tremely surprised to observe the in- 
dependent manner in which the 
French searched for supplies. No 
sooner were the bivouacs established, 
than their foraging parties trotted 
out in all directions, while the fo- 
reign brigade stood waiting for or- 
ders and instructions. With us every 
thing was to be done according to 
rule and system, for which great 
praise was anticipated ; but the 
praise never came, while the French 
returned well loaded with supplies 
before the Poles and Prussians had 
started. The example, however, was 
soon followed, and after the first few 
days, every regiment foraged for 
itself, and as best it might. 

“On the march the service of the 
division was very simple, perhaps a 
little careless even. .A party of 150 
or 200 men, taken from the different 
regiments, and commanded by a field- 
officer, formed the advanced guard, 
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and was followed by a supporting 
regiment, a duty that was taken in 
succession through the whole divi- 
sion. The brigades also exchanged 
position on every march; but side 
patrols, and connected picquet chains, 
were never thought of, and a rear- 
guard the French deemed altogether 
superfluous. 

“ On the 5th July, our division un- 
der General Brueyes pressed the 
Russian corps of Doctoroff in hopes 
of engaging it before it could reach 
the Disna. Our hurried march lay 
through pine-forests, and over roads 
made of the trunks of trees laid pa- 
rallel, and called, we believe, in 
America, ‘Corderoy roads.’ As the 
rain had softened the marshy ground, 
and separated the trees from each 
other, many horses sank in, and were 
injured, our advance retarded and 
rendered very difficult. The enemy 
was enabled, therefore, to cross the 
river, set fire to the bridge, and take 
good measures of defence. 

“The entrance of the village of 
Koschiang, which was close in the 
rear, was barricaded ; the enclosures 
and the ruins of the bridge were 
lined with dismounted troopers, who, 
by the fire of their carabines, com- 
manded the only ford and both banks 
of the stream. 

“ Whether the French thought it 
right to press a retiring enemy to the 
utmost, or whether they acted by 
superior orders, I pretend not to say, 
but formidable as the position of the 
enemy appeared, General Jacquinot 
was no sooner in presence, than, 
placing himself at the head of the 
16th Chasseurs, he led them down to 
the ford, in order to effect the passage 
sword in hand. The foremost horse- 
men had hardly entered the river, 
before the regiment were assailed b 
so sharp a fire, that they hesitated, 
and fell back in confusion, after a few 
feeble and unsuccessful efforts. The 
wounded, as they were led to the 
rear, declared the undertaking im- 
practicable; and as the day was 
closing, we were in hopes of seeing 
these unpromising attacks relin- 
quished. 

“ But in this we were mistaken ; for 
an order was unexpectedly received, 
directing the Prussians, who were in 
the very rear of the column, and had 
the Poles and all the French, who 
had not yet fought, still before them, 
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to advance and make another effort. 
It was not without loss of time that 
we reached the head of the division, 
where, having been formed in co- 
lumn of sections, we advanced at a 
trot towards the ford. Arrived on 
the banks of the stream, a rattling 
fire from the ruins of the bridge, and 
from behind the fences, made the 
hussars pause; but some brave men 
and officers, dashing into the water at 
the critical moment, gave the right 
impulse, and the passage commenced, 
Generals Brueyes and Jacquinot 
standing on the bank, and, with 
drawn swords, encouraging the sol- 
diers. 

“The ford was, however, so nar- 
row, that two or three men only 
could ride abreast. The direction 
was soon lost, therefore. Many troop- 
ers, also, kept as far from the bridge 
as possible, to avoid the fire poured 
down upon them, which added to the 
difficulty. ‘The numbers who missed 
the ford had water to their very 
breasts. The stream was so deep, that 
the horses could only reach the bot- 
tom with their hind feet. Some stuck 
fast in the soft bed of the river; 
others, weakened by want, fell over 
with their riders. The plunging of 
wounded steeds, the frantic efforts of 
those rendered masterless by the fall 
of their riders, the fire of the car- 
bines flashing through the gloom of 
evening, the shouts of the soldiers, 
and the narrow space on which the 
combat was fought, gave a wild and 
indescribable interest to the scene. 
The hussars of the rear sections, 
fancying they were sacrificed in a 
hopeless undertaking, rushed madly 
and with loud execrations into the 
river; and though all this confusion 
tended greatly to delay the passage, 
it was yet attended with ultimate 
benefit. 

“A good part of the men having, 
notwithstanding the obstacles, gained 
the hostile bank, advanced at a gallop 
towards the barricaded entrance of 
the village. The gate flew open at 
their approach, and a body of Russian 
Uhlans rushed out upon them lance 
in rest. This unexpected onset made 
the Prussians halt, and then turn ; and 
the enemy, following their advan- 
tage, drove the fugitives back to the 
verge of the stream. On open plain 
the chase would probably have con- 
tinued farther. But the deep water 
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was dreaded more than the Russians ; 
and Major Ziethen, who commanded 
the leading squadrons, having caused 
the assembly to sound, it was quickly 
and mechanically obeyed ; and as the 
pursuit had been sharp, both parties 
were instantly mixed in close hand- 
to-hand combat. The fight was 
short and fierce, and ended in the 
total defeat of the Russians, who con- 
tended to great disadvantage with 
their long lances. Many threw them 
away, and were cut down in the act 
of drawing their swords. 

“The Prussians now became the 
assailants in their turn, and entered 
the village at full gallop. In the 
broad street stood numbers of dis- 
mounted Uhlans, holding the horses 
of the men engaged behind the en- 
closures, and on the ruins of the 
bridge. Few had time to gain their 
saddles, most were sabred in attempt- 
ing to mount, and the victors pursuing 
their course, arrived on the plain 
beyond the buildings. 

“Here a regiment of dragoons 
drawn up in line again brought us 
to a halt. Both parties gazed at 
each other for a moment in dubious 
suspense ; but Major Ziethen order- 
ing the charge to sound, the onset 
was renewed with slackened rein, 
and the Russians, completely over- 
thrown, were pursued far across the 
open country. 

“While part of the regiment were 
chasing the defeated dragoons, the 
rest were trying to secure the Uhlans, 
who had been broken and dispersed 
about the village. Some cut their 
way through, some escaped under 
protection of the augmenting dark- 
ness, but numbers were surrounded, 
and mostly, as they refused to take 
quarter, cut down by our enraged 
soldiers. These Uhlans fought with 
the most determined wT 
many when they saw their bridles 
cut through—and this is the first 
cut of an old practised hussar—or 
had their bridle arms wounded, 
seized the swords with both hands, 
and rushed with maddening yells 
upon our people, and continued to 
lay about them till they fell beneath 
repeated blows. 

“Supper was not to reward our 
victory, for every thing had been 
plundered out long before our bi- 
vouacs were established; we only 
found remnants, and sparing ones 
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into the bargain. But the enthu- 
siasm of victory, which extended 
down to the private soldiers, made 
us forget our wants. The men sang 
and shouted, and, seated round their 
flickering watchfires, shortened the 
night by relating the individual de- 
tails of the combat. The glory of 
the victory completely obliterated 
from their minds all thoughts of 
distress and suffering. 

“The French, it must be con- 
fessed, readily acknowledged the gal- 
lantry of a deed of arms they had 
failed to achieve; and which, as it 
had been performed under their own 
eyes, could not well be denied. 
Henceforth the reputation of the 
Prussian troops was established, they 
now stood on higher ground, and all 
former prejudices disappeared at 
once. ‘The action was mentioned 
with great praise in the sixth bulletin 
of the army, and several crosses of 
the Legion of Honour were distri- 
buted to the regiment. 

“The Russians lost more than a 
hundred men in this affair, on our 

art twenty-four only were wounded. 
vo spear-wounds were observed, the 
pelisses having sheltered the hussars 
against them; but some of the men 
had their wrists almost severed 
through; and these severe wounds 
made a deep impression on the sol- 
diers, who tried to secure themselves 
against similar cuts by tying closely 
wound handkerchiefs round the arm. 
The total discontinuance of steel 
gauntlets and sleeves of mail for the 
sword-arm, shews that close hand- 
to-hand combats become every day 
more rare in modern war. On the 
present occasion the action proved 
so close because the narrow space of 
ground left no room for flight. On 
open plains such things rarely hap- 
pen, and defensive armour is not 
therefore so much missed. We se- 
cured about fifty Russian horses in 
the action; they were of good 
uality, and in excellent condition, 
though many were severely galled, 
owing to the bad saddles and worse 
saddle-cloths of the Russian cavalry. 

“General Nansouty obtained se- 
veral days rest for his corps after 
this action of Koschiang; though 
they brought but slight benefit to 
the light division. The regiments 
changed position ag! day, and 
this, together with the constant 
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picquet and patrol duty, carried on 
with so much irregularity as to oc- 
casion constant alarms, ent 
the men from building huts, and 
taking efficient measures to shelter 
themselves against the cold nights 
and frequent rain that fell at this 
time. It is difficult to say whether 
we suffered more when halting or 
marching. 

“The Russian commanders -in- 
chief having taken post at Witepsk, 
detached General Osterman to oc- 
cupy the wooded defiles of Ostrowno. 
This officer had no sooner placed 
his troops in a good position in front 
of the forest, than he sent forward 
General Pahlen with cavalry and 
artillery to ascertain the movements 
of the French. 

“ Our army had marched early on 
the morning of the 25th July ; the 
first corps of cavalry was at the head 
of the column, the light division in 
front, and we were moving rather 
carelessly forward when we came 
unexpectedly on Pahlen’s troops, 
who seemed to be as little prepared 
for the meeting. 

“« But we were more practised than 
our adversaries. The foreign bri- 
gade quickly formed front: the 
French hussars trotted round the 
flank of the enemy, who lost time 
in getting their regiments into order, 
and in trying to bring guns into 
action. While they were thus oc- 
cupied, the French, concealed by 
some underwood, gained their flank, 
wheeled up, and instantly charged 
them. Threatened in front, assailed 
in flank, the Russians retired in all 
haste, leaving six guns in our pos- 
session, the evident reward of the 

romptitude with which the troops 
ad Somel. and the good order in 
which they had attacked. 

“ Delighted with this first success, 
the King of Naples pursued the 
enemy through clouds of dust, raised 
by the trotting of so many regi- 
ments, and at a rate which rendered 
it impossible for the infantry and 
artillery to keep pace with us, till, 
near Ostrowno, our course was sud- 
denly arrested by the fire of ar- 
tillery that told the foe was at hand. 
The corps formed, however, with 
tolerable calmness under the hostile 

uns; the divisions of Brueyes in 
ront, the cuirassiers in second line. 
On a rising ground in advance of 
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the forest, the Russians had placed 
batteries, protected by squares of 
infantry on each side of this road. 
Their cavalry stood in second line 
near the edge of the wood, and their 
flanks were protected by patches of 
brushwood filled with skirmishers. 

“When the dust had cleared away, 
and the formation of the corps been 
completed, it was found that we were 
within point blank range of the hos- 
tile guns, which continued their mur- 
derous fire without the least inter- 
ruption. In the heat of pursuit, the 
King of Naples had entirely over- 
looked this; and as the strength of 
the Russian position, defended by all 
arms, secured it against the attacks 
of cavalry alone, there was nothing 
left but to fall back, beyond the 
range of fire, and await the arrival of 
the infantry and artillery; or remain 
where we were, and sacrifice men and 
horses without the slightest object. 
Not to recede, the King of Naples 
chose the last alternative ;—he can- 
tered along the front of the division, 
distinguished by his theatrical cos- 
tume, and covered by the dust of the 
plunging shot: and seemed to take 
delight in being admired by friends 
and foes. The safety of the troops was 
sacrificed in favour of that personal 
vanity, which formed indeed the foun- 
dation of his bravery. 

“In front ofthe French and Prussian 
hussars was a Russian battery of ten 
guns, protected by a large square of 
infantry, that, owing to its vicinity 
and perfect security, occasioned 
frightful havoc in our ranks—every 
shot tearing men and horses away. 
We could observe, with ease, the 
successive motions of the artillery- 
men, and tell the very instant when 
the ball would plunge in amongst us. 
The French hussars supported this 
destructive fire with the most heroic 
patience ; and, for a time, the Prus- 
sians followed their example; but 
their patience was soonest exhausted; 
murmurs began to rise, and the men 
demanded to be led on to the attack. 
Our commanding officer, Colonel 
Czarnowsky, seeing how matters 
stood, sent to the commander of the 
French hussars, and requested he 
would support us in the attack ; but 
the latter declined, on the ground of 
having no orders. 

“ Notwithstanding this refusal, the 
Prussians dashed forward, and threw 
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themselves with so much impetuosity 
on the hostile infantry, that they 
were completely rode over, after 
firing a single inefficient volley. The 
onset was so prompt and unexpected, 
that the artillerymen had only time 
to finish loading with grape, but not 
to fire. As usual in such cases, most 
of the broken infantry threw them- 
selves on the ground; those who at- 
tempted to escape or resist were cut 
down. The artillerymen were all 
this time standing motionless, as if on 
parade, and the Prussians occupied 
with the infantry never thought of 
turning upon them and carrying off 
the guns; and the French, for whom 
this would have been an easy task, 
remained inactive spectators of the 
contest. 

“The Russian cavalry in second 
line observing, at last, that the Prus- 
sians were unsupported, advanced to 
the charge, and forced them back. 
The retreat now lay along the front 
of the hostile battery, and the artil- 
lerymen, recovering from their 
trance, fired the guns into the midst 
of the flying rout. And a more 
destructive effect of grape-shot can 
hardly be imagined; horse and rider 
went down before the deadly shower, 
and on many points the ground was 
actually covered with the dead and 
the dying. The Prussians, after this 
severe check, resumed their former 
position ; the Russian infantry, as if 
arising from the dead, stood up and 
reformed their square; and the fatal 
cannonade, so briefly interrupted, 
again opened upon us with the same 
murderous precision as before. Ano- 
ther attack, which the King of Na- 
ples attempted with the Poles, proved 
more unsuccessful than our own, and 
it was not till the arrival of the in- 
fantry divisions of Delzons, who were 
thrown into the woods on the flank 
of the Russians, that the latter for- 
sook their position ;—no attempt was 
made to molest their retreat. 

“Thus ended an action in which 
every regiment in the corps had suf- 
fered, and in which great loss was 
sustained without producing any sa- 
tistactory result. Officers of talents 
and experience, though they rendered 
full justice to the gallantry of the 
King of Naples, spoke without re- 
serve of his total want of ability, and 
openly blamed his conduct in need- 
lessly exposing the cavalry, and sacri- 
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ficing them from mere vanity. The 
enthusiasm of victory which animated 
the Prussians after the combat of 
Koschiang, was altogether missed 
here,—for the soldiers were thought- 
ful and silent. At Koschiang, the 
exercise of active courage had awa- 
kened their strength and energy; 
here, passive courage produced a to- 
tally different effect. 

“The Prussians had four officers 
and eighty men killed in this action ; 
almost every soldier mourned the loss 
of a friend or comrade. Early in the 
morning, parties were sent out to 
bury the slain; and, as they had 
been protected against marauders by 
guards posted along the field, the 
still rested in the position in whieh 
they had fallen; and, where the 
effect of the grape-shot had been 
most destructive, men and horses lay 
closely pressed together. 

“ The French officers, who were al- 
ways more disposed to admire daring 
deeds of arms, achieved in forward 
onset, than the cautious observance 
of superior instructions, were loud in 
praise of the attack made by the 
Prussians, though undertaken with- 
out orders and attended with great 
loss. All the commanders of squad- 
rons were made knights of the Legion 
of Honour, and Colonel Czarnowsky 
received the officer’s cross, without 
having, according to rule, held any 
previous grade in the order. 

“The division of Brueyes happen- 
ing, some days afterwards, to pass 
near where the emperor was resting 
under a tree, he desired the Prussian 
regiment to march past him in parade 
order. Having advanced to the head 
of the column, he complimented the 
soldiers on their gallant conduct at 
Koschiang and Ostrowno, and pro- 
mised to request the king to promote 
their colonel to the rank of general. 
Pleased as the men were with the 
promise made to their commanding 
officer, and the praise bestowed on 
their conduct, they still recollected 
that they were Prussians, and 
marched past the mighty conqueror 
without uttering a single shout of 
‘Vive l'Empereur!’ The general of 
division, greatly displeased at this 
want of respect, demanded the cause 
of it from Colonel Czarnowsky, who 
only replied, that ‘the Hussars did 
not understand French!” 
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KATE KEARNEY. 


“ As old as Kate Kearney” is a com- 
mon Irish adage. But let it not be 
supposed that it alludes to the cele- 
brated Kate Kearney, “who dwelt 
on the banks of Killarney,” whose 
charms were so great that all sus- 
ceptible souls were warned,— 


“ From the glance of her eye 
Shun danger and fly, 
For fatal’s the glance of Kate Kearney.” 


No. Beauties, though they may live 
to attain dowagerism, are never 
handed down to remembrance as old ; 
they are only remembered as in their 
bloom ; their latter-day faces do not 
go down to posterity in proverb or 
in song. Who talks of old Delia or 
wrinkled Sacharissa ? 

True, there have been one or two 
fortunate dames, who, like wine, are 
supposed to have improved by time 
(not “like sour ale in simmer,” as 
Davie Gelatly says), and the charms 
of whose old age have been trans- 
mitted to us on marble or in song. 
Paul, the Silentiary, assured his 
mistress,— 


*«« For me thy wrinkles bave more charms, 
Dear Lydia, than a smoother face, 

I'd rather fold thee in my arms, 
Than younger, fairer nymphs embrace. 


To me thy autumn is more sweet, 
More precious than their vernal rose ; 
Their summer warms not with a heat 
So potent as thy winter glows,” * 


When Madame de Mirepoix sent 
a lock of her grey hair with some 
person-of-quality-like verses to her 
cavalier servente, the Duke de 
Nivernois, the courtier assured her in 
equally neat stanzas, that,— 


* The little Loves are infants ever, 
The Graces are of every age.” 


And a stone in Ely Cathedral records 
the name of Ursula Upcher, who at 
seventy-seven found an admirer of 
nineteen doating enough (like her- 
self) to marry her. 

But of the gallant Greek, French- 
man, and Englishman, we may opine 
that the sly old gentleman-usher at 
the court of Justinian was quizzing, 


—that M. le Duc was constrained by 
the stately courtesy of the ancien 
régime to give a civil answer to “ beg- 
ging-the-question” verses. How 
could he, like the surly minister 
Harlai, tell a lady of fashion she 
was “ an old ape ?” 

As for Dame Upcher’st bridegroom, 
he was surely smitten, not with her- 
self, but her havings. She had been 
the widow Coxee, and 


“ Little Cupid took his stand 
Upon the widow’s jointure land.” 


But Kate Kearney, the charmer of 
Killarney, is known to us only by 
report of her youthful beauty. The 
Kate Kearney, whose longevity has 
passed into a proverb, was a native 
of Wexford, and is, or ought to be, 
an historical personage. 

In the year 1649, Cromwell, reek- 
ing from the slaughter committed at 
the storming of Tredah, appeared 
before Wexford, and commenced the 
siege. The garrison made some slight 
defence, but shortly held a parley, to 
treat for terms of capitulation. Dur- 
ing the parley the garrison neglected 
their guards, as some write, or, as 
others aver, the guards were drawn 
off by the treachery of Stafford, the 

overnor. Cromwell's troops rushed 
into the town, and following the com- 
mand of their stern general, to give 
no quarter, commenced a furious and 
indiscriminate butchery. The young, 
the old, the woman, the infant, the 
armed, the defenceless, all fell victims 
in the carnage. 

Cromwell rode slowly and tri- 
umphantly upthe principal street, un- 
moved by the yells and screams, and 
the rivers of blood and mangled car- 
casses, that met his ears and eyes. 
As he advanced, he came to an iso- 
lated group of dead. There lay an 
old man weltering in his blood, and 
the corpses of several young men 
heaped around him. A girl, re- 
spectably dressed, and apparently 
about seventeen years of age, hung 
over the bleeding bodies, wringing 
her hands in an agony too deep for 


* Not having the original Greek at hand, I avail myself of the version by the 
translator uf the Greek Anthology. 


+ Daughter of Dr. Humphrey Tyndall, Dean of Ely ; she was called Sappho from 


her talents, 


She was married to Mr. Upcher two months before her death. 
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words or tears. But she started 
up at the near tramp of the war- 
horse ; and, snatching with a frantic 
grasp at the bridle, she stopped 
the animal, and glared upon his 
rider. Her hair was flung back 
from her forehead, and fell dishevelled 
on her shoulders; her brow and 
hands were stained with blood, her 
eyes were wild, and her cheeks 
deadly pale. She presented such a 
ghastly appearance, that even Crom- 
well’s iron heart quailed for a mo- 
ment. 

“In the name of God,” she ad- 
dressed him, in a voice hoarse from 
emotion,—‘“‘ in the name of God, 
have you not had blood enough ? 
Look! there lie my father, my bro- 
thers, my betrothed husband,— all 
that belonged to me! Does not this 
satisfy you? Have you not had 
blood enough? How will you an- 
swer to a merciful Creator for what 
you have already shed ?” Cromwell 
uttered not a word, but disengaged 
his bridle from her grasp, and rode 
on. Yet the appearance and the 
words of Kate Kearney had awed 
him, and he gave immediate orders 
to stop the carnage : a remnant was 
saved, a miserable remnant indeed ; 
but Wexford was happier in this re- 
spect than Tredah, from which but 
one solitary individual escaped with 
life from the swords of Cromwell's 
fanatical soldiers. 

Kate Kearney survived the siege 
of Wexford, and the slaughter of all 
near and dear to her, for upwards of 
a century: so true it is, that 


“* Existence may be borne, and the deep 
root 

Of life and sufferance make its firm 
abode 

In bare and desolated bosoms: mute 

The camel labours with the heaviest 
load.”—Childe Harold, canto iv. 


So true it is that in minds of energy 
grief adds, rather than diminishes, 
strength ; for 
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“ Grief is proud, and makes its owner 

stout.” —SuaksPes re. 
That is, when grief has been caused 
by unmerited oppression. 

The father, brothers, lover, the 
all of poor Kate Kearney had been 
rent from her by brute violence ; 
they had died nobly, but they were 
of humble rank, and her heart was 
their sole monument ; and, perhaps, 
she felt it a pride and a duty to pre- 
serve that monument to them to the 
utmost, by living on — clinging to a 
lonely existence. She who had energy 
enough to confront the man of blood 
on his ruthless career, was not a 
character to yield to sorrow unre- 
sistingly, and escape into an early 

rave. 

She lived unmarried and in want, 
far beyond the allotted period of 
humanity ; for she was seen at the 
age of 118 going on crutches, and in 
great though decent poverty, by the 
father of Beauchamp Bagnall Harvey, 
a name, unhappily, too well known 
in the recent annals of Wexford. 
It was from the protracted age of 
this unfortunate woman that the 
saying, “as old as Kate Kearney,” 
took its rise. A short time before 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798, in which 
Bagnall Harvey took so lamentable 
a part, he mentioned the story to a 
gentleman, a citizen of Bristol (thongh 
a native of Dublin), and proposed rais- 
ing a subscription in order to erect 
a monument to the memory of Kate 
Kearney.* But the breaking out of 
the Rebellion in '98, and the part 
Harvey performed in it, turned his 
attention from the poor desolate cen- 
tenarian. 

Well had it been for himself and 
his country had he remembered to 
good purpose the barbarities of the 
Cromwellian troops at the taking of 
Wexford, and had been warned by 
them before he invoked the fiends of 
civil war to riot again over the same 
ground that had reeked with the 
blood of all dear to Kate Kearney. 


* Harvey was seconded in this proposed subscription by Hamilton Rowan, another 
name of unhappy and unenviable renown in ’98, 
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ENGLISH ALLIANCES, AND EUROPEAN PROSPECTS. 


Ir is high time, after ten years of 
Whig misrule and three years of 
somewhat doubtful administration, 
that our Conservative government 
should look fully in the face the great 
question of our foreign alliances. We 
are, from principle and conviction, 
quite as much indisposed as any of 
our contemporaries can be to seek to 
disturb the consequences which have 
arisen out of recognised and esta- 
blished facts; and we are far, indeed, 
from desiring that alliances growing 
out of those facts should be repu- 
diated or rashly changed. But an 
empire like that of Great Britain 
must have her own peculiar interests 
to attend to, her own mercantile and 
commercial views to promote, large 
outlets for her products to obtain 
and maintain, and an ever-increasing 
demand for yet further outlets to 
satisfy and appease. And as we are 
not at all ashamed of being thought 
or called the kings of the mercantile 
world—as we maintain that the ad- 
vancement of civilisation, science, and 
morals, is identified with the spread 
of our commercial relations—as we 
understand by commerce that ex- 
change either of the metals for mer- 
chandise, or of goods for goods, and 
products for products, all of which 
must bring man in contact with his 
fellow-man, and tend to humanise, 
to civilise, and to encourage feelings 
of amity and respect,—we hold that 
a nation of honourable and wealthy 
merchants, active, enterprising, and 
energetic, but moral, high-principled, 
and patriotic, is a nation of kings, aye, 
of giants too. 

Now it is in this point of view, 
viz., looking upon England as a great 
commercial country, viewing her as 
the greatest manufacturing nation 
under heaven, and yet discarding 
“the” panacea of the Anti-Corn-law 
League as the veriest essence of char- 
latanism yet proposed to a reflecting 
and sedate people, that we wish to 
draw, at the beginning of a new 
year, the attention of parliament and 
of government to the present state of 
our English alliances, And most 
certainly, in undertaking this task, 
we enter not upon it with any angry 
or unkindly sentiments. Weare not 
disposed to quarrel with Lord Aber- 


deen, because, acting on the principle 
adopted by the Conservative govern- 
ment in 1830, of which he was then, 
as he is now, a distinguished and en- 
lightened member, he has continued to 
acknowledge as legitimate, and to 
reciprocate amity and good intelli- 
gence with those states in Europe, 
whose dynasties were wholly or par- 
tially subverted by the savin of 
the period just named. Nor, casting 
a retrospective eye on the condition 
of Europe at that period, do we see 
any just cause for complaint against 
the government of that epoch. The 
state of our population and of public 
opinion at home, the inflammable 
nature of the public mind in France, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, and the great and in- 
disputable danger which there then 
was of a general rising of democracy 
against every Conservative princi- 
ple, rendered not only expedient the 
course which was pursued by British 
Conservatives, but made it even in- 
dispensable. 

Nor are we, who have so recently 
set before our readers, in the Memoirs 
of His Majesty the present King of 
the French, a faithful picture of the 
political advantages which have arisen 
to the whole world from the wise and 
pacific policy of that truly great 
prince, now about to turn round and 
demand a cessation of those friendly 
relations which have existed, poli- 
tically speaking, with so much ad- 
vantage both to France and England 
during the last thirteen years. So 
with regard to Belgium. Although 
we are reminded by the recent death 
of that most admirable of all modern 
kings, the ex-King of Holland, of 
events connected with the Low Coun- 
tries which we desire to forget, and 
although we cannot but feel that 
History, with her daring and fearless 
pen, will hereafter record that that 
persecuted monarch was an ornament 
to the age which had the honour of 
giving him birth; ,still, under the 
mild, benignant, and enlightened sway 
of Leopold I., we hope and believe 
that the Belgians will become a 
happy, prosperous, and pacific people. 

So if we turn to PortuGa., whose 
interests our forefathers always re- 
garded as their own, although we 
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feel very strongly the injustice to 
which we are submitting, the want 
of gratitude which its government 
exhibits, the ignorance of their true 
interests which the Portuguese dis- 
play, and the French influence to 
which Dona Maria de Gloria has 
partly yielded, yet we are not asking 
Lord Aberdeen to tear in pieces the 
Quadruple Alliance, or to send to 
the Tagus a fleet to demand satis- 
faction. Once more; the present 
state of Spain is any thing but satis- 
factory to British merchants, British 
manufacturers, and British interests. 
The only man who understood how 
to conciliate the real interests of his 
own country with the commercial 
views and policy of Great Britain 
has been driven by French intrigue 
and by Spanish democracy to seek 
an asylum on the shores of England. 
And not only so, but the present 
aspect of affairs in that portion of 
the Peninsula is as unfavourable, both 
as regards the facts of the present, 
and the prospects of the future, as 
could possibly be desired by the most 
ardent hater of British alliances. 
Yet we do not call for an armed 
intervention in the affairs of Spain. 
We do not ask for a blockading 

uadron off the coasts of Biscay. 

e are restless, dissatisfied, and ap- 
prehensive; yet we are willing to 
negotiate, but not to delay; to ex- 
amine, but not to procrastinate; and 
to cause it, above all things, to be 
understood, both by the courts of 
the Tuileries and the Escurial, that 
if the principle ofthe treaty of Utrecht 
is to be violated, it will not be in- 
fringed on with our consent, nor with- 
out our resorting to strong measures 
of reprisal, redress, and retaliation. 

In following up and following out 
these opening indications ofour views, 
we do not purpose to resort to any 
harsh or unfriendly expressions, nor 
to create any difficulties in the wa 
of Lord Aberdeen’s honest and well- 
principled policy ; but we shall not, 
nevertheless, hesitate to call things 
by their right names, nor shall we 
merge British permanent interests in 
any polite or civilised feeling of re- 
spect and esteem for the monarchs 
now reigning in the countries to 
which we have referred. And the 
course which we have chalked out to 
ourselves in this discussion is the 
more clear and appropriate, since we 
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have never lent ourselves to faction’ 
seek not to obtain momentary popu- 
larity by concessions to the inveterate 
enemies of the best and Conservative 
interests of our country; and have 
given our humble, but not, we 
hope, wholly useless support to 
those who, at least, have had the 
honour and the patriotism to res- 
cue us from Whig-Radical degra- 
dation. Neither can it be sup- 
posed for a moment that any expres- 
sions which may have dropped from 
the pen of one of our most highly 
valued correspondents, will stand be- 
tween us and that which we believe 
to be a duty that we owe to our 
country. It is one thing to write of 
Louis Philippe as an individual rarely 
gifted and very highly favoured by 
fortune, whom circumstances hurried 
into a situation of equivocal morality 
at the best, but whose excellent sense 
and high honour carried him ad- 
mirably through them; it is quite 
another to speak of him as the mo- 
narch of a country in professed al- 
liance with England, which has not 
yet learned to feel that its own best 
interests are inseparably mixed up 
with the interests of the British em- 
pire. Moreover, we mistake the cha- 
racter of the present enlightened 
head of the French administration, if, 
in his secret soul, he do not feel as 
we are anxious to express ourselves. 
Lifted by the whole tone of his moral 
and religious nature above the petty 
jealousies that too often obscure the 
better traits in the national character 
of his countrymen, M. Guizot can- 
not but perceive that the prosperity 
of both nations, yea, of the whole of 
free and enlightened Europe, is bound 
up in the continuance of the good 
understanding which now happily 
exists between the governments of 
England and of France. And with 
regard to the king, he knows too 
well the English character, its blunt- 
ness, its sincerity, its patriotism, ay, 
and its selfishness, if you will, when 
its leading and general interests are 
concerned, not to know that whilst 
as a nation we rejoice at his incom- 
parable skill and success in the sup- 
pression of ultra democracy in France, 
and that whilst most unfeignedly do we 
desire a still long, peaceful, and happy 
reign to himself, and ages of unde- 
nied and undisputed succession to his 
dynasty, still that the commercial 
1 
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and manufacturing interests of a 
country like Great Britain cannot be 
allowed to be compromised or en- 
dangered without a loud, deep, and 
honest cry being raised against it. 
And besides all this, is it not a fact 
that no alliance, in the present state 
of the world where the material in- 
terests of society occupy so great a 
portion of its concern, can be durable 
and beneficial which is not based on 
mutual advantages, as well as mutual 
concessions? In plain terms, Great 
Britain requires allies who not only 
shall receive with grace and dignity, 
hospitality, ease, and royal magniti- 
cence our queen, and her admirable 
and esteemed consort, but who 
shall supply us with channels for 
our goods, outlets for the con- 
tents of our overstocked ware- 
houses ; and, as in the case of France, 
with the means of exchanging the 
products of our mines, collieries, mills, 
tteries, and manufactories, for 
‘rench brandies, wines, fruits, silks, 
laces, and the other agreeable and 
beautiful merchandise of that highly 
favoured country. And yet at the 
time when “ the song of the shirt” 
rings in our ears and causes them to 
tingle ; when the facts of destitution 
it includes in its harrowing tale, and 
the statement that shirts are made 
for a farthing by our half-starving 
poor, that farthing paid, forsooth, in 
tea and sugar whilst another needy 
supplicant stands by to offer her in- 
dustry in exchange for the tea-leaves ; 
at a moment when “ What shall we 
do in the end thereof” with this ever- 
increasing population, and with these 
intolerable pests, the Union-houses 
on the one hand, and beggars’ lodging- 
houses, and hourly augmenting men- 
dicity on the other; at a moment 
when every morning brings us some 
tale of heart-rending woe in the shape 
of breadless districts, and workmen 
without employ, what does France 
do? She issues on the recommen- 
dation, not of M. Guizot, we admit, 
but on that of the minister of com- 
merce and of public works, a royal 
ordinance, or order in council, pro- 
hibiting the introduction of foreign 
merchandise by sea into Algeria. 
When we reflect on the origin of the 
war of France with the Dey of Al- 
giers, on the French official explana- 
tions given on that subject at the 
time, on the solemn and deliberate 
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understanding with France on the 
part of all the great powers of Europe 
that when satisfaction should be ob- 
tained the territory of the Dey should 
be abandoned; and on the pledges 
given in 1830 that the new dynasty 
would be bound not merely in letter, 
but in spirit, by all the expressed or 
implied engagements made by and 
on behalf of the eldest branch of the 
house of Bourbon with regard to 
Algiers, we confess that we feel more 
than astonished that the principle of 
excluding foreign products and mer- 
chandise from Algeria should be at- 
tempted to be enforced. There is a 
want of delicacy in this line of pro- 
ceeding which strikes us as most ex- 
traordinary, and we are happy to 
know that it was rather forced upon 
and simply acquiesced in by M. 
Guizot than approved and encou- 
raged. We are aware that we shall 
be told that such a man as M. 
Guizot ought to have preferred to 
resign office, rather than to have sub- 
mitted to a proposal so opposed to 
the progress of reciprocity on com- 
mercial matters between kindred con- 
stitutional governments ; but those 
who are weil acquainted with the 
state of political parties in France 
know that it is a much more 
difficult task to regain power when 
once resigned in that country, than 
in almost any other in Europe. And 
those same persons likewise know 
that it is of the utmost importance 
to the present French dynasty that 
such men as M. Guizot should sur- 
round it, to the exclusion of those 
who hold Utopian theories, absolute 
views, or who belong to parties re- 
yugnant to the sound sense and de- 
Sieute convictions of the country. 
In plain terms, M. Guizot is “ the” 
man of his epoch, and he finds it 
necessary sometimes, in order tomain- 
tain his principles and policy on the 
greatest questions, to yield upon those 
which are comparatively minor. But 
we think, considering all the con- 
cessions we have made to France, 
both commercially and_ politically 
during the last few years, that M. 
Guizot must be prepared to expect 
on the part of this country not re- 
taliation in the first instance, for to 
that we should be opposed, but firm 
remonstrance, and a tone of decided 
protest. That this alone will be 
sufficient we are not certainly pre- 
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pared to assert. That we may have 
occasion to point to colonies of our 
own in all the continents of the world 
where, should a measure of retaliation 
be resorted to, France would be 
most seriously injured in her com- 
mercial interests, is not at all im- 
probable. That we may find it 
necessary by the press of our own 
country, in foreign journals, at pub- 
lic meetings, and in the houses of the 
French legislature, to protest against 
the narrow, selfish, and unreciprocal 
policy which dictated the measure in 
question, is extremely probable. But 
one thing is certain, and that is, that 
as we cannot allow our national al- 
liances to be purely political; as we 
cannot afford to be generous with 
regard to our famishing artisans and 
our miserable mechanics; as our 
government is bound to protect 
British interests at all times, and to 
provide for them, as far as possible, 
when suffering and crippled, France 
and her government must understand 
that our alliance cannot be secure, 
our friendship cannot be regarded as 
permanent, unless we are treated as 
commercial as well as geographical 
neighbours. We know the cuckoo 
cry of “selfishness” will be raised 
against us. We know that the Na- 
tional will exclaim, “ Ah! ah! my 
masters!” addressing itself to M. 
Guizot’s government, “ you see by 
what a slender thread this English 
alliance hangs. ‘The leopards are 
still the same!” ‘To which, in an- 
ticipation, we reply, “'To be sure 
they are.” We are still the same, 
and it is our pride to make the 
avowal. We are a nation of mer- 
chants. We cannot afford to sa- 
crifice the staple interests of our 
country. Our government will pro- 
tect our cotton-mills and our factories 
as well as our farms and our lands, 
and we must have a sound, honest, 
fair, and reciprocal commercial treaty 
with France; and if France, which 
we believe to be the case, has a sort 
of vague as well as incorrect notion 
that we can be shuffled off to an in- 
terminable period with regard to this 
commercial treaty, it is now high 
time that she should be undeceived. 
It is not because Dr. Bowring, Colonel 
Thompson, Mr. M‘Gregor, and Lord 
Granville, have failed in convincing 
the successive cabinets of Louis 
Philippe that a commercial treaty 
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must be executed between France 
and England, that therefore Great 
Britain has become less attentive 
to this very important measure. 
Indeed in proportion as each unac- 
countable and unjustifiable delay 
succeeds to those which have for 
so many years preceded it, British 
merchants and British manufactu- 
rers become alarmed, and demand, 
with their wonted energy, “ How lon 

is this state of things to last?” We 
know that the French government 
has been far less to blame than the 
French press, the French founders, 
the French colliers, the French mine- 
proprietors, the French manufac- 
turers, and even the French mer- 
chants. We know that whilst the 
French public writers profess to un- 
derstand, in all its length, breadth, 
and vastness, the science of political 
economy, both in reference to its 
theories and its facts, that they are, 
with but few exceptions, exceedingly 
superficial, but profoundly prejudiced. 
We know that whilst the press 
of France is compelled to record the 
sufferings and distresses of the wine 
and brandy-growing population of 
the centre and south of France, they 
yet oppose any and every commer- 
cial concession to Great Britain, al- 
though those very concessions would 
lead immediately to the improvement 
of their own sufferers. We know 
that the jealousy which exists amongst 
the peers as well as the deputies of 
France, of the power and strength 
of England, is so great, that many of 
those falsely termed “ liberal” would 
prefer that French interests should 
be compromised, rather than that 
English interests should be benefited. 
We know how some of these men 
chuckle and rejoice at any thrust at 
England, and how popular with the 
thoughtless, passionate, and vindic- 
tive, any measure will be which sa- 
vours of hostility to “ perfidious 
Albion.” We know how the De 
Genondes of France, who represent 
the old aristocracy, but with a leaven 
of democracy mixed up with them, 
and how the legitimist party gene- 
rally, would be inclined even to sup- 
port the government of Louis Phi- 
lippe, provided it would consent to 
wage an eternal warfare against 
British commerce. We know how 
the Republican party pounce down 
upon the smallest act of even com- 
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mon civility on the part of the French 
government towards our commercial 
men and manufacturing interests, and 
ery aloud, “ France is sold to English 
shopkeepers!” And, knowing all 
this, whilst we say to Lord Aberdeen, 
choose your own time, your own 
means, your own agents, and your 
own measures, with the view of con- 
vincing France that we must and will 
have a commercial treaty, yet let 
that time soon arrive, let those means 
be effectual, let those agents be ener- 
getic, and let the measures be com- 
mensurate with the end. 

In plain terms, the present mawkish, 
childish, lukewarm, undecided state 
of affairs with respect to this treaty, 
and to the British and French alli- 
ance, must speedily be put a stop to. 
We cannot, as a nation, afford to be 
generous to prodigality towards the 
French. We can be just, honourable, 
and friendly, and we ought to be 
each of these ; but generous we can- 
not afford to be with two millions of 
beggars in Ireland to support, and 
with the overwhelming amount of 
misery in England amongst all the 
working-classes. The lower classes 
in this country naturally look to the 
higher, and God forbid, in His good- 
ness and mercy, that they should so 
look in vain. The higher classes are 
not merely the nobility and the 
gentry, but the manufacturers, the 
merchants, the mine-owners, the 
ship-owners, of our land, and these 
all demand with one voice that such 
a commercial treaty shall be signed 
with France as shall, at least, in- 
demnify us for the loss we have sus- 
tained in maintaining the quadruple 
alliance of western Europe. 

That quadruple alliance was the 
joint production of Louis Philippe, 

rince Talleyrand, and Lord Palmer- 
ston. It was a fearful and prodigious 
measure. It detached Great Britain 
from the old family of European 
sovereigns, and allied her with the 
new, or with the newly branched 
dynasties of France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. That quadruple alliance was 
the death-blow to the Duke of Bor- 
deaux and the eldest branch of the 
house of Bourbon, to Don Carlos and 
the male line of the royal family of 
Spain, and to the till then existing 
hopes of Don Miguel and the male 
line of succession in Portugal. The 
quadruple alliance has brought with 
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it vast expenditure, interminable dis- 
putes, great opprobrium in other 
lands, and especially in monarchical 
Europe, and an amount of responsi- 
bility which cannot be regarded but 
with anxiety and fear. What have 
been its temporary or its permanent 
advantages ? None—none whatever ; 
and it is, therefore, we say, that the 
time has fairly come when we must 
examine, with renewed care and 
earnestness, the whole question of 
our British alliances. 

And, although we have dwelt at 
some length on the subject of our 
commercial relations with France, we 
are scarcely less anxious to know 
what course is to be taken by the 
government of Spain. Nor is that 
anxiety other than augmented by the 
knowledge of the fact that M. Bres- 
son, who has lately been sent to re- 
present at the court of Madrid the 
government of Louis Philippe, is 
well known for his diplomatic talents 
with regard to all commercial sub- 
jects, as well as for his steady deter- 
mination to make the subjects of pa- 
ramount importance. Our trade 
with Spain has certainly not been 
improved by the quadruple alliance 
treaty. ‘The men who are now in 
power and who surround the person 
of the young queen are certainly not 
so well disposed towards our products 
as those who preceded them. ‘The 
regent is still an exile, and his party 
has hitherto been vanquished. 

Now, whilst it is unquestionably of 
great importance to us, as it is to all 
old-established monarchies desirous, 
very naturally, of peace and of order, 
that Spainshould speedily settle down 
into a state of repose, confidence, ra- 
tional liberty, and prosperity, yet it 
is, if possible, of even greater import- 
ance that we should not carry on a 
trade with Spain entirely to our dis- 
advantage. In proportion as “ sher- 
ry” becomes the favourite wine, not 
only of our aristocracy, but of all 
classes, and in proportion as the 
wines, fruits, spirits, liquors, oils, and 
other condiments and produce of 
Spain, by reason of our reduced tariff, 
are more accessible in this country 
to all branches of the community, and 
are consumed in much larger quanti- 
ties :—in the same proportion we have 
the right to demand, and must insist, 
that our manufactured goods are 
placed upon the best footing by the 
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vernment of Isabella II. And we 

ave nothing to be ashamed of when 
we come to this determination. We 
do not attempt to conceal the fact 
that we are a commercial people, that 
our population is greatly increasing, 
that the wants of our community are 
vast, that we manufacture more than 
we dispose of, that the governments 
which owe us least civility and are 
the least in harmony with our con- 
stitutional principles are our best 
customers, that they would be far 
better if we separated ourselves from 
the league of Western Europe, that 
the quadruple alliance has been a 
very dearly paid for alliance by us, 
that it is an alliance solely of princi- 
ple, and has not been in any respect 
one of interest or profit, and that 
whilst we heartily desire the prosper- 
ity and peace of our allies, we cannot 
consent to see nations, far less politi- 
cally favourable to France, Spain, 
and Portugal than ourselves, yet 
treated with as much or more of 
commercial reciprocity. 

And with regard to Portucan, 
does is not amount well-nigh to 
a disgrace that no commercial 
treaty of a just and satisfac- 
tory nature should yet have been 
signed by the government of Dona 
Maria? Is it not pitiable to behold 
month after month the proprietors 
of Portuguese wines in bond in this 
country assured that the “ ports” 
will soon be let out at a great reduc- 
tion of duty; and yet that years, as 
well as months, pass by, and nothing 
is settled. We aoe that the Por- 
tuguese are astonished at our for- 
bearance. We know that they can- 
not understand our submission to de- 
lay. We know that at former pe- 
riods of our history such tergiversa- 
tion and chicanery — yes, chicanery, 
—would have been visited with the 
severest displeasure of the court of 
London. And we know that many 
are the class as well as general in- 
terests of both countries which have 
suffered, and are still suffering, by 
the delay. ‘To Lord Aberdeen, then, 
we venture to address the language 
of respectful remonstrance, and to 
call upon him to find us new outlets 
for our increasing manufactures. 

And what shall we say of the ques- 
tion, still more grave, of an Anglo- 
American treaty? We have lately 
had in this country a smart and 
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witty controversy between Mr. 
Sidney Smith and the American 
writer General Duff Green. We 
have enjoyed the jokes and gibes of 
the not badly matched combatants, 
and have blushed for the strange 
notions of morality which seem, to 
possess the Yankee. But, after 
all, what is the question of repu- 
diation to us, as a nation, when 
compared to the far, far greater one 
of a commercial alliance, and a fair, 
honest American tariff? The re- 
fusal to pay, on the part of state 
debtors, is a question of right and 
wrong which both parties must settle 
with their own consciences. The 
perverseness which induces the fede- 
ral government to stand aloof from 
Great Britain, if not to effect hosti- 
lity, is a much graver matter. We 
are actuated by no unfriendly feel- 
ing towards America when we 
say that something more than pro- 
mises, arguments, civilities, or even 
negotiations, are required from 
her. We are not disposed, on the 
one hand, to treat America as a 
neutral power, such as Washington 
in his benevolent dreamings imagined 
she might be; and we are far 
from wishing to exclude her, on 
the other, from being heard, espe- 
cially on all commercial questions, 
in the capitals and at the markets 
of Europe. We think her mari- 
time rank and her commercial power 
entitle her to this act of courtesy. 
But, then, if we are to be looked 
upon as an ally of the United States; 
if we are to be prepared to declare, 
in the event of war against those 
states, that we shall not suffer the 
principle of the union to be disturb- 
ed, we must have something more 
than speeches from Mr. Webster, 
however eloquent, or despatches from 
the President, however complaisant. 
Once more: in plain terms, our al- 
liance with America must be based, 
not on political questions, but on 
commercial interests. General Duff 
Green has returned to America to 
moot, to agitate in a new journal, to be 
calledthe Republic, the question of the 
commercial relations between Great 
Britain and his own country. We 
are aware that his Americanism is of 
no questionable character, and that 
he is no ardent lover of Great Bri- 
tain. But we are likewise aware that 
he is a man of sense and influence, 
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and that his views and correspond- 
ence are much valued in his own 
country. We know he is of opinion 
that the Oregon question must be 
settled in a manner favourable to 
American views and sentiments. Be 
it so; but we tell the General, that 
not all his eloquence, whether in the 
senate or through the press, will ever 
induce the people of England to con- 
cede in this particular. The people 
of England believe that they yielded 
enough, perhaps more than enough, 
for the sake of peace, in consenting 
to the new line on the frontiers of 
New Brunswick and Canada. The 
first move made on the side of Ame- 
rica, to occupy by force the province 
of Oregon, will be regarded in this 
country as a declaration of war; and 
it may be worth the General's while, 
as well as that of all who think as he 
does on this subject, whether even 
success in their pet enterprise would 
not be purchased at too high a rate, 
if it occasion a war of even three 
years’ continuance. 

The object which we have had in 
view in making the preceding ob- 
servations must be evident to all. 
We wish to see peace maintained 
throughout the world. We have no 
desire to witness any violent disrup- 
tion of existing treaties. We shall 
be delighted it, by pacific but ener- 
getic remonstrances, our commercial 
alliances shall be extended and im- 
proved. And we should deeply 
deplore the necessity for resorting 
to measures of retaliation against 
France, Spain, Portugal, America, 
or Belgium; but our alliances must 
now be looked to notwithstanding. 
As merchants, we must appear in 
the diplomatic arenas of the world; 
we must not lose sight for an- 
other hour of the fact, that our 
people are deeply distressed; that 
the manufacturing interests, quite as 
muchas the agricultural, require relief 
and succour; and that we must, one 
and all, make a mighty effort to ob- 
tain new outlets for the productions 
of our native industry. 

Whilst we have, however, thus 
criticised the conduct of some coun- 
tries in the continent of Europe with 
regard to their commercial relations 
with our own island, we would by no 
means limit the principles of our re- 
marks to the states in question. For, 
if we turn to the Prosrrcrs or Ev- 
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ROPE, on the commencement of the 
year 1844, we shall find that all the 
sagacity, patriotism, and high-minded 
policy of Lord Aberdeen will be re- 
quired to keep us on a level with 
other nations, to prevent us from 
taking a lower rank as regards Eu- 
ropean questions generally than we 
have been wont to do, and to keep 
us from retrograding both in the 
financial, commercial, and political 
scale. Undoubtedly, we have good 
reasons for congratulating the coun- 
try on the recent commercial treaty 
with Russia, and on our opening 
prospects in China and at Hong 
Kong. It would be an act of out- 
rageous injustice to deny to the go- 
vernment of Sir Robert Peel our 
humble meed of praise for the judg- 
ment and success with which these 
and other negotiations have been 
conducted, and from which the hap- 
piest results may with confidence be 
anticipated. Nor does the satisfac- 
tory state of some of our new Asiatic 
colonies, and those of New Zealand 
and Austral-Asia, admit of our pass- 
ing them over without notice. Lord 
Stanley has displayed great tact and 
wisdom in his colonial administration, 
and there must of necessity, in the 
end, result an increased demand for 
the manufactures of the mother- 
country. ‘These are subjects for con- 
gratulation, and we do not hesitate to 
name them. 

But the new law of Europe brought 
about by the events and revolutions 
of 1830, and the great changes intro- 
duced thereby into those treaties of 
Vienna which in 1814 and 1815 were 
considered as final and conclusive, 
have led to a state of things which 
we now propose to examine, espe- 
cially in its bearings on our com- 
mercial interests, and on that other 
question of our British alliances which 
we have already ventured to discuss. 

The treaties of Venice were the 
masterly efforts of masterly minds, 
and the happiest combinations of hu- 
man reason, philosophy, and experi- 
ence. ‘This we are prepared, not only 
to assert, but to prove, whenever a 
suitable occasion shall present itself 
for that purpose. But those treaties 
have been violated ; a new European 
law has been gradually introduced ; 
Belgium no longer remains a check 
against the inroads of France; 
France is no longer governed by 
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her dynasty of ages. Spain is the 
centre of intrigue on the part of all 
the discontented spirits of the south ; 
Portugal is ever and anon disturbed 
by the contending parties of legiti- 
macy and revolution; many of the 
states of Germany have been exposed 
to changes of dynasty, and others to 
changes of government ; the posses- 
sions of the King of Holland have 
been abridged to very small dimen- 
sions; Switzerland has been divided 
into lesser and inferior cantons ; Italy 
has likewise had its changes and con- 
vulsions ; and, in one word, the com- 
pacts of 1814 and 1815 have been 
greatly violated. If we turn to 
Poland, we shall find her less inde- 
pendent and free than before the re- 
volution of 1830 took place; if we 
look to the Turkish provinces, we 
shall, indeed, contemplate most mar- 
vellous alterations; if we cast our 
eyes over Greece, we shall behold a 
divided, impoverished, and distracted 
land. If we contemplate Servia, we 
shall witness the triumph of Russia ; 
if we visit Italy, we shall see Austrian 
power exercising its mighty influ- 
ence over the papal and other states. 
Turn where we will, if we examine 
the actual state of Europe with her 
condition in the years 1814 and 1815, 
when those master-pieces of diplo- 
macy and those statesmanlike treaties 
of Vienna were signed, we shall find 
that, with but few exceptions, most 
countries have been affected by the 
changes since made, and that a new 
order of things has grown up which 
is neither monarchical on the one 
hand, nor democratic on the other, 
but which requires great watchful- 
ness and prudence to keep within its 
just limits. 

There are, undoubtedly, certainly 
features in this new order of things 
which are very far indeed from being 
satisfactory. In the first place, by 
the recognition of the Belgian revo- 
lution encouragement has mani- 
festly been given to the principle of 
revolt; and the treaties, in their 
strongest and most peculiar charac- 
teristics, have been set at defiance. 
In the second place, the settlement 
made of Europe in 1815 has been 
subverted. In the third place, vested 
interests have been treated as of very 
secondary importance. Inthe fourth 
— concessions have been made to 
‘rance which at one time she would 
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not have asked or expected. And, 
finally, one of the most respectable 
and truly venerable thrones and dy- 
nasties of Europe has been treated 
with disrespect and contempt by the 
allied powers of the Continent. For 
let it not be forgotten that the justice 
of the Belgian revolution has never 
been admitted, that its necessity has 
been resolutely denied, that the vir- 
tues and talents of the house of 
Orange are undisputed, and that the 
concessions which have been made to 
Belgian revolt have been so made to 
might against right, and to injustice 
against justice. 

These lamentable concessions have 
led to partition of territory, to sepa- 
ration of interests, to the triumph of 
the democratic principle, to the over- 
throw of the most indubitable rights, 
and to the transfer of whole masses 
of people from old to new govern- 
ments without the smallest legal and 
peaceable, orderly and well-princi- 
pled attempt being made to ascertain 
whether that transfer was consented 
to and agreeable. For it is one of 
the many inconsistencies of the de- 
mocratic party in Europe, and 
throughout the world, that whilst it 
invariably insists that men are treated 
like cattle, and that they are never 
consulted by the kings and emperors 
of mankind, that when it, the demo- 
cratic party, is even for a moment 
triumphant, its first actis invariably to 
seek to bind the majority by the de- 
cisions of the minority. And when 
we say invariably we make use of 
that expression advisedly ; for it does 
so act invariably. And if we had 
need to confirm the accuracy of our 
assertion, we might do so by pointing 
to the revolution of Paris in 1830, 
when a small fraction of the cham- 
bers, illegally convened, made a new 
charter, a new king, and a new dy- 
nasty. ‘To Belgium and to other 
countries we might also pass for il- 
lustrations of the accuracy of our 
statement ; but these are unnecessary, 
since all revolutions of modern date 
have partaken of the same character. 

On the whole, then, the events 
which took place in 1830, and those 
which have since followed, have all 
tended to bring about a new perma- 
nent order of things and of public 
law in Europe, and that order and 
that law have naturally led to new 
alliances. 
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Let us look for a few moments at 
Russia. ‘This powerful empire in 
her relations with France has mani- 
fested a sincere and strong repugnance 
to French revolutions, and to the 
change which has taken place in 
the French dynasty. Whilst other 

wers have not hesitated to confide 
in Louis Philippe, the court of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow has _ been 
much more distrustful. This want 
of confidence has annoyed the King 


of the French, wounded the pride of 


the new Conservative party, given 
just cause of umbrage to the liberals, 
and led to feelings of decided hostility 
to the czar on the part of ninety-nine 
out of every hundred Frenchmen. 
Russia has hated the Belgian, and 
loathed the Polish revolutions; she 
has wholly repudiated the German, 
and sought to repress énstanter the 
Swiss democratic movements; she 
has every where deprecated any 
change, except where her diplomatic 
agents have not comprehended her ; 
and when they have, she has in- 
variably taught them thereafter to 
see and feel that to nothing was 
Russia so much opposed as to the 
principle of revolt. The language 
which France has invariably used 
with regard to the Polish provinces 
of Russia both with respect to their 
lost nationality and fallen independ- 
ence, has greatly annoyed the em- 
peror; and the continuance of the 
_——- alliance has defeated all 

e expectation of the imperial go- 
vernment. Russia tried by Pozzo di 
Borgoto form an alliance with France, 
which should be favourable to the 
ee of the czar. When de- 
eated in this main object, the same 
power laboured to effect a French 
alliance with Russia which should be 
disserviceable to England ; and when 


both of these had failed, the court of 


St. Petersburg resolved on endea- 
vouring to create a distrust of Eng- 
land on the part of the governments 
of Paris, Madrid, Lisbon, and Brus- 
sels. In all these, too, it has failed, 
and it now remains to be seen whe- 
ther the growing dislike of Russia 
to France will not, ere long, break 
out into acts of palpable hostility. 
Now what is the duty of Great 
Britain under this condition of things, 
and considering this state of feeling ? 
Is it her duty to play the double 
game of equal friendliness to both, or 
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of equal indifference to the rival 
powers? Wethink not. The duty 
of Great Britain is to cause it to be 
felt by France that now is the time 
when commercial concessions on her 
part to England will be well timed, 
appropriate, and wise ; and that no- 
thing can be gained for her by stand- 
ing aloof from the court of St. James's. 
Our policy with regard to this ques- 
tion should be observant, but still 
active, decided. 

The commercial treaty which the 
Conservative government of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel has effected with Russia, is 
of considerable importance to our 
manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests. The feeling of mutual con- 
fidence and respect which it has 
created is very properly kept alive 
by British merchants dwelling in the 
dominions of the czar. At all the 
public dinners, and at all the dip- 
lomatic banquets given by the mer- 
chants, or the ambassador of Russia 
in Great Britain, an admirable spirit 
and feeling prevail; and it must be 
evident, even to a casual observ< 
that Russia hopes eventually to de- 
tach 1} Engl: fe from her French al- 
liance. We do not plead in favour 
of such a change. We know quite 
well that the sympathies of the Lng- 
lish nation are acquired for the go- 
vernment of Louis Philippe, and es- 
pecially whilst to such men as Gui- 
zot is confided the direction of the 
helm of the state. But we simply 
record facts, and it is for our own 
government carefully to watch for 
every opportunity favourable to the 
greater circulation of our manufac- 
tures in the vast territories of the 
Emperor of Russia. 

Let us turn from Russia to Prus- 
sta, and notice the changes which 
are there taking place, as well as 
their influence, present and remote, 
on our English alliances. The visit 
of the King of Prussia to this coun- 
try was an event which excited a far 
greater sensation in Germany and the 
North of Europe, than it did on our 
own shores. Russia is becoming very 
perceptibly less satisfied with the 
court of Berlin, distrustful of the 
tendencies to constitutionalism of the 
present monarch, and disposed to 
form Western alliances for the pur- 
pose of defeating Prussia’s views. 
The good understanding which hap- 
pily exists between the spiritual heads 
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of the Church of England and the 
King of Prussia, with regard to Lu- 
theranism and Episcopacy, has baffled 
and annoyed many governments, 
and none more so than that of 
the Emperor Nicholas. Engaged in 
a profitless discussion with the Pope, 
the Emperor of Russia has become 
entangled very much with regard to 
the Greek Church, and less disposed 
than ever to consent to what we term 
the principle of toleration. Well 
instructed on the subject of the dif- 
ferences as to church discipline, which 
the publication of the Oxford Tracts 
has brought prominently forward, the 
Emperor of Russia cannot conceive 
how the heads of the English Church 
can cordially co-operate, as they have 
done in regard to the Bishop of 
Jerusalem, with the King of Prussia. 
Not, indeed, that this is more than a 
secondary question in the eyes of the 
emperor, and not that it is one in 
which he is yery greatly in- 
terested, except that the visit of the 
King of Prussia to the court at Wind- 
sor, and the religious union with re- 
gard to the Jerusalem bishop, tend to 
excite some anxiety on the question 
of “ Where will all this end?” The 
present situation of Prussia is in al- 
most all respects very satisfactory ; 
and the extension of our commercial 
relations with that kingdom would, 
indeed, be an object worthy of the 
most Herculean efforts, were it not 
governed by that German customs’ 
union, of which it is, nevertheless, 
the head. It is, then, to that union 
that our government must address 
itself, not with the most distant hope 
of at once bringing about any large 
and practical changes, but with the 
desire to enlighten, to modify, to 
soften down prejudices, to remove 
doubts, and to set an example of 
enlightened and beneficial policy. 
We have not forgotten, and are not 
likely to forget, the reception which 
Dr. Bowring met with from the Ger- 
man economists and professors, and 
from the Germay sovereigns and 
princes. They were not to be satis- 
fied by his numerous writings, or 
by extracts from the works of 
Jeremy Bentham. They asked 
for facts and figures; the doc- 
tor had them not; and he re- 
tired from the congress abashed 
and defeated. In fact, his presence 
there, without previous prepara- 
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tion and negotiation, was one of 
those unwise proceedings which were 
so common to the Whig-Radicals, 
when led in the Commons by the 
rashest man in the universe, Lord 
John Russell, and when represented 
in the Foreign Office by my Lord 
Palmerston. The German princes 
and economists were not prepared 
for the doctor. They were im- 
bedded in their nationality, and 
had no notion of being disturbed by 
so questionable a politician as Dr. 
Bowring. He was neither Whig nor 
Tory, Conservative nor Liberal; he 
had served Lord Palmerston, and ex- 
posed hiin; he had been bamboozled 
by Mehemet Ali, and failed in Egypt ; 
and his Turkish negotiations, though 
more advantageous, had still not 
greatly raised his reputation. He 
was not “the” man for Germany ; 
for though they like Mrs. Austin’s 
books, and read Jeremy Bentham’s 
lucubrations, and talk about utili- 
tarianism, and are, like the doctor, 
given to Socinianism and absurdity, 
still they are more positive than 
either himself or his friends, and 
would not sacrifice a thaler in ex- 
change forasyllogism. In one word, 
our commercial negotiations with the 
Germans have failed, but they failed 
through ill-selected means, and a 
badly chosen, though honest, nego- 
tiator. But this past failure supplies 
no reason against future efforts. The 
men who have broken down the for 
ages insurmountable barrier of the 
Wall of China can most assuredly 
scale the wall of German customs. 
We know that much time and energy 
will be required. We know that 
we cannot, and ought not to offer to 
take German corn at a small fixed 
duty. We know that we must not 
so sacrifice our agricultural interests, 
great, staple, and national as they 
are, in order to obtain better terms 
for our manufacturers. We know 
that the reckless men who nominall 

presided over the interests of this 
mighty empire for ten years could 
have gone to the German congress of 
customs, and proposed much more 
eligible terms to the German princes 
But we, also, know this, that the 
Germans have a profound respect 
for Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aber- 
deen, and the Duke of Wellington, 
and that they would place far 
greater reliance in proposals com- 
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ing from a British cabinet so com- 
posed, than they would in one hun- 
dred Lord Melbournes, or in one 
thousand Lord Palmerstons. We 
therefore repeat, that we have very 
much to do in Germany, by and 
through Prussia ; and that we by no 
means despair of seeing such com- 
mercial regulations made and esta- 
blished as shall very materially help 
on our depressed manufacturers. Our 
alliance with Prussia should cer- 
tainly be not less intimate than with 
France. With a Protestant king, 
though with a mixed population ; 
with an enlightened monarch, sur- 
rounded by not less enlightened mi- 
nisters; with a powerful and well- 
disciplined army ; with a loyal and 
dutiful people ; with admirable poli- 
tical institutions, and moral and social 
ameliorations continually in pro- 
gress, Prussia is one of those coun- 
tries of which we should chiefly cul- 
tivate the friendship, because in all 
these respects she bears the strongest 
resemblance to our own. 

Austria is still governed by the 
profound mind, business habits, and 
unfathomable diplomatic talents of 
Prince Metternich. This is, both for 
the empire and the emperor, an un- 
told good. Acquainted most inti- 
mately with to others hidden, but to 
himself well known, movements and 
condition of every state in Europe, if 
not in the world, this extraordinary 
being is, as it were, every where pre- 
sent with his mind, and exercises over 
all cabinets and governments an un- 
seen, but a real and powerful, influ- 
ence. It was to his gigantic concep- 
tions and clear and defined views that 
Casimir Perier was indebted for the 
conviction that it was possible to re- 
concile the new French dynasty to 
Europe, to introduce it into the fa- 
mily of sovereigns, by its means to 
keep down that very tyrant Demo- 
cracy from which it had itself sprung, 
and to maintain peace, although all 
the elements of war were then in the 
most active moment. When the 
powers of Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia, were engaged in a most iniquitous 
attack on the Turkish fleet at Na- 
varino, Austria declined being en- 
gaged in the combat; and Prince 
Metternich remained faithful to the 
Porte. When the governments of 
Europe were literally afraid of re- 
ceiving into their territories the ba- 
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nished family of the French Bour- 
bons, Austria opened her castle-doors, 
and welcomed the royal exiles. When 
Italy rose as it were to a man, and 
threatened in 1831 to join the war 
party in Europe which cried “ Death 
to all kings, and destruction to all 
thrones,” Prince Metternich marched 
his Austrian legions into the dissatis- 
fied districts, and repressed rebellion. 
When Ancona was occupied by 
French troops, and when that very 
occupation threatened to rekindle the 
taste for revolution in Italy, Prince 
Metternich limited the period of that 
occupation, caused the evacuation to 
take place at the promised period, and 
replaced Italy nearly in the same con- 
dition as that in which she had been 
put by the treaties of Vienna. The 
Prince Metternich is one of the most 
enlightened statesmen the present age 
of the world has produced. Those 
who caricature him as an absolutist, 
as a despot, as a believer in the divine 
right of all kings to govern according 
to their own will, and as the advocate 
of the duty of passive obedience to 
all laws, whether opposed to or in 
harmony with the laws of God, are 
as ignorant of his mind as they are of 
his heart. Prince Metternich is an 
admirer of all that is impassioned in 
oratory, of all that is sublime in rhe- 
toric, of all that is exquisite in na- 
ture, of all that is philosophical in 
literature or the sciences, of all that 
is poetic, dramatic, scenic, and taste- 
ful; and he is at the same time a 
sound logician, a subtle metaphysi- 
cian, an acute detector of flaws either 
in argument or diplomacy, and is in 
all respects one of the most astonish- 
ing men of an epoch which has pro- 
duced prodigies. To this statesman, 
diplomatist, and philosopher Europe 
owes a long, long list of obligations, 
which she can never cancel; and 
Austria would be entitled to inscribe 
on his monument,— 


METTERNICH THE G REAT.” 


Now, how do we stand with Aus- 
tria? What are our relations with 
that powerful empire? Are they 
such as they were formerly? Are 
the cords of amity as closely drawn 
as when, side by side, our battalions 
marched against the common foe? 
Have we taken as much pains with 
Austria as we have with France to 
render her not merely a political but 
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a commercial ally? When we con- 
template her extensive domains, her 
well-organised government, the unity 
and power of her measures, the wis- 
dom and justice of her decisions, and 
the dependence to be placed on all 
her engagements, we cannot but feel 
anxious that those who cry for new 
marts, new outlets, and new roads on 
which to convey the products of our 
industry and enterprise, should find 
in Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, the 
Tyrol, Lombardy, and the Italian 
states under the Austrian dominion 
and influence, all those openings which 
are so much required, and which 
would be so advantageous. 

The prospects of Austria are not, 
however, unclouded. ‘The Italian 
states have lately given her new 
causes for uneasiness. It is very dif- 
ficult indeed to govern so extraor- 
dinary a people as the Italians by go- 
vernors and deputies at so remote a 
distance from the central seat of rule. 
Lombardy is always a cause of ap- 
prehension. ‘The Papal States are 
badly administered by the ministers 
of the pope. And Austria is always 
looked to to keep down the principle 
of revolt, as well as to punish all ag- 
gressors. There are many other 
causes for uneasiness on the part of 
the government of Vienna, such as 
the present condition of Turkey, the 
growing influence of Russia in the 
south-east of Europe, the spread of 
anarchical principles in Switzerland, 
the dreadful condition of Spain, and 
the want of a strong and sincere al- 
liance between the sovereigns and 
princes of Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
Hungary and Bohemia, also, as well 
as Austrian Poland, supply abundant 
causes for uneasiness and anxiety ; but 
so long as Prince Metternich presides 
over the court and government, no 
great disaster can well be appre- 
hended. 

Again, then, we ask, what are our 
commercial relations with Austria ? 
How can they be improved ? What 

can be done to open up to us as mer- 

chants the vast kingdoms which ac- 
knowledge her sway, and are, on the 
whole, happy under her rule? And 
again we urge that the state of our 
trade, manufactures, and commerce, 
require from our government pro- 
digious efforts on every hand. 

‘If we look to smaller states nearer 
home, we must begin with Belgium. 
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Now Belgium has by no means treat- 
ed us well. For although we admire 
the judgment, wisdom, prudence, and 
patriotism of King Leopold for his 
adopted country, still we contend that 
Belgium has used us ill. She has 
used us ill with regard to her com- 
mercial arrangements with France 
being of an excluding character as 
against ourselves ; and she has used 
us ill, also, in her direct relations 
with us. “ Every one for himself, 
and God for us all,” might be placed 
as an appropriate motto at the Belgian 
custom-houses ; except, perhaps, that 
the words might be added after “ God 
for us all,’ “and especially for 
France.” The combined attack of 
France and Belgium with regard to 
linen thread, was most flagitious ; ; and 
the injustice done to our former 
coal and iron trade with France, 
through Belgian intrigue and diplo- 
macy, cannot be forgotten by those 
who remember that we have never 
yet had the long promised compen- 
sation for the duties on French 
wines and brandies. With the sole 
exception of a small reduction in 
port and tonnage duties, too insig- 
nificant even to entitle it to notice, 
France has invariably been “steal- 
ing a march upon us” in all our 
commercial mutual relations. Bel- 
gium has much aided this unjust 
preponderance in favour of France ; 
and the Belgians should be taught 
to feel that, whilst we admire the 
industry and talent of vheir labour- 
ing classes, our queen cannot visit 
their rich and productive provinces, 
and thus add stability to the throne 
of their king, without expecting, on 
the part of the Belgians in return, 
a spirit of concession and of sym- 
pathy in our commercial relations. 
We know very well that the agents 
and the apologists of “ The League,” 
will tell us that wé have no other 
means of obtaining “ better terms” 
with Europe than by consenting to 
glut our markets with foreign corn ; 
this is their utopia. We are pre- 
pared for being laughed at by Colonel 
‘Torrens, because we hold it to be 
certain that by improved and ex- 
tended commercial treaties with 
Europe and America, all can be 
effected which is necessary for the 
relief of our manufacturers, without 
resorting to measures which would 
be fatal to our agriculturists. We 
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are told, indeed, by some, that ere 
many sessions shall have rolled over 
our heads, Sir Robert Peel will him- 
self propose a small fixed duty. 
“Sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof,” we reply; and as this is 
not the first time that the predicted 
acts of the premier have not been 
converted into realities, we are con- 
tented to wait and see, observe, and 
examine, and not call “ Wolf!” be- 
fore the wolf approaches. 

The prospects of the Turxisu 
EMPIRE are by no means satisfactory 
or encouraging. Lord Palmerston 
vainly imagined that, by reducing 
the power of the pacha of Egypt, 
and by securing the payment of the 
tribute money, he could give life 
and being to a corpse. But what is 
the present state of the Ottoman 
Porte, and what power still exercises 
the most chilling and oppressive in- 
fluence there? There can be no doubt 
that it is Russia. We cannot hope 
much, then, for our commerce in that 
crag indeed, the apathy of the 

‘urks, their indolence, their satisfac- 
tion with themselves, their aversion 
to all progress, and the conviction of 
the wisest and least superstitious 
amongst them, that, in spite of all 
the unrealised predictions of Ma- 
homet, their empire must fall, render 
them by no means powerful, though 
they may be faithful allies. How 
long the day may be postponed when 
Russia, realising the plans of Catha- 
rine, will plant her southern capital 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, it is 
impossible for us to anticipate ; but 
in the mean time Turkey is in a 
state of submission and slavery, and 
her prospects cannot inspire us with 
either confidence or respect. The 
crouching attitude of a power, exist- 
ing only by sufferance, is not one 
with which commercial treaties can 
be signed with any advantage. 

Thus, also, is it with Greece. 
Greece is badly governed. The re- 
cent revolution in that country is 
neither glorious nor profitable to any 
party, or to any system, It is nei- 
ther advantageous to liberty or to 
government, to rulers or to the 
ruled. But there, also, the foot of 
Russia has left its impression, as it 
has done in Servia; and in both it 
has been proved, beyond doubt, that 
the cabinet of St. Petersburgh had 
its ends to accomplish, and its policy 
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to follow up. When countries are 
in the condition of Turkey, Greece, 
and Servia, markets may be moment- 
arily glutted, and advantage, for the 
time being, may be taken of their 
condition of inertia. But in order 
that commercial relations may be 
steadily, firmly, and vigorously es- 
tablished, and may become advanta- 
geous to all who are concerned, it is 
necessary that the governors and the 
governed should be in a healthy 
state of moral, social, and political 
action. 

We must not forget when we look 
commercially and financially to the 
prospects of Europe, to turn our 
thoughts to the smaller, but very 
important, countries of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, the 
Hanse Towns, and Switzerland. We 
have a much better chance in each 
of these than we have in France. 
They have long been taught to re- 
gard us not as rivals, but as friends ; 
and from the daily intercourse we 
have had with all of those which 
have sea-coasts and shipping, they 
have learned to appreciate our-enter- 
prise, skill, courage, good faith, punc- 
tuality, and zeal. They may fear 
our competition— they may dread 
our displeasure—they may speak 
with horror of our reprisals—but the 
British name is still held in great 
veneration in the countries and states 
to which we are referring. Now, 
as the prospects of nearly all these 
states, with, perhaps, only as an ex- 
ception some of the cantons of Switz- 
erland, are decidedly satisfactory, how 
do we stand commercially with each 
and every of them? Is nothing 
more to be expected in the way of the 
adjustment of custom duties? Are 
there no tariffs to be reduced? no 
more ports to be visited? no more 
favours to be solicited and obtained ? 
We confess we think there are. We 
are aware that, in the case of Holland, 
she cannot yet have forgotten the 
ungrateful and ungenerous course 
we took with regard to depriving her 
of her Belgie provinces; and we do 
not doubt that some further time 
must elapse ere she can forgive that 
attack on the part of her once “ faith- 
ful ally.” But still the honest 
Dutchman is at heart a merchant. 
His colonies are by him cherished and 
loved; his trade and shipping are 
amongst the objects dearest to his 
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heart ; and he can understand, and 
act upon the understanding, that re- 
ciprocity is the life of commercial 
alliances. Let us all, then, in pri- 
vate and in public life, in our writ- 
ings, and on our travels through that 
rich, populous, and interesting coun- 
try, seek to cultivate more than ever 
a good understanding with Holland. 
And let our government avail itself 
of every means in its power to secure 
to our merchants and manufacturers 
that confidence on the part of the 
Dutch, and to return to that con- 
fiding friendship which, before the 
events of 1830, were to them so pro- 
fitable and pleasant. 

As we have neither time nor space 
further to amplify on the particular 
prospects of each state in Europe, and 
as we desire to offer some general, 
and, we hope, not wholly unimpor- 
tant reflections on the prospects of 
the whole Continent, we shall here 
cease our special examination. 

It appears, then, to us, that there 
are very distinct and striking features 
in the prospects of Europe, arising 
out of three distinct facts, the exami- 
nation of which will terminate our 
observations on “English Alliances 
and European Prospects.” Those 
three facts are, that since the con- 
struction of the treaties of Vienna 
in 1814 and 1815, there have arisen 
in Europe, Ist. A decided taste 
and affection for peace; 2d. A 
strong desire to extend the trade, 
commerce, and manufactures of 
each country; and 3d. A marked 
tendency in the minds of most men 
towards preferring constitutional to 
absolute monarchies. Let us look at 
each of these facts, for they will ena- 
ble us accurately to appreciate the 
past, the present, and the future. 

Ist. A decided taste and affection 
for peace has grown up in Europe. 
When we reflect on the occasions for 
war, to say nothing of the excuses 
for war which have occurred in al- 
most every portion of Europe since 
July 1830; when we remember that 
some states would have occupied their 
armies, kept down internal sedition 
and rebellion, and got rid of a host of 
wild and disordered spirits by enlist- 
ing them in their employ ; and when 
we consider that the war-party in 
Europe resorted to every plan, stra- 
tagem, intrigue, to move to war the 
governments of the Continent, whe- 
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ther monarchical, constitutional, or 
republican, we are astonished at the 
prevalence of peace, and regard it as 
undoubtedly one of the most striking 
and astounding facts of modern his- 
tory. And we think that it would 
be easy to shew that the progress of 
moral and religious education, the 
increase of charitable associations, the 
efforts of humane and benevolent men 
to appease the angry passions of their 
species, and to cultivate peace and 
good-will, are amongst the primary 
causes of this improved condition of 
the public mind. Even to peace- 
societies — even to the benevolent 
efforts of preachers, and teachers, and 
missionaries of peace—even to the 
dissemination of tracts in favour of 
peace in all languages—we would not 
withhold the meed of praise, inas- 
much as, we doubt not, they have 
directly and indirectly contributed 
to this end. The horrors of war, the 
injustice of war, the folly and madness 
of war, are all felt more decidedly 
than ever ; and so true is this in its 
fullest force, that a minister of state 
proceeding to the houses of parlia- 
ment with a royal message announc- 
ing the declaration of war on the 
part of this country against any other 
power, except for some unpardonable 
wrong which could not possibly be 
otherwise atoned for, would be re- 
garded as insane, and left without a 
supporter even on the ministerial 
side. “Peace” is the universal cry; 
and therefore it is that European 
prospects must, on the whole, be re- 
garded as encouraging. With peace, 
all of happiness and prosperity are 
possible— with war they are impos- 
sible. 

2. A strong desire exists all over 
Europe to extend the trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures of each 
country. Bya strong desire, we, of 
course, mean a stronger desire than 
has hitherto existed in the modern 
history of the European Continent. 
The principles of political economy 
in their practical bearing upon the 
commerce of nations are better un- 
derstood, The value of commerce 
as a means of civilisation is more 
fully felt. The moral operation of 
commercial intercourse on the social 
happiness of the human race is 
more highly appreciated. A desire 
for constantly partaking in each 
clime, by means of trade and com- 
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merce, of the productions of other 
climes, is more generally enter- 
tained and cherished. A diminu- 
tion of the jealousy felt in former 
periods of the efforts and produc- 
tions of other nations and peoples, 
has most happily occurred. And 
the consequence of all this is, that 
the public mind of Europe has be- 
come desirous of extending the com- 
mercial relations, and the manu- 
factuting enterprises of each coun- 
try; from which results a feeling 
of reciprocity, at least on the part 
of the governed, which will termi- 
nate in a happy infection of the 
governors. All this has been going 
on gradually during the last tw enty - 
five y rears, and we have, therefore, 
ceatiionas in its durability. This 
is cheering to all those who, like 
ourselves, take a deep interest in 
our own trade and commerce. 

And 3. A marked tendency exists 
in the minds of most men towards 
preferring constitutional to abso- 
lute monarchies. 

It is a common and a daring 
libel, uttered with falsehood and 
rancour by the anti-Conservatives 
of Great Britain and the Continent, 
that our Conservatives are opposed 
to constitutional monarchies, and 
that nothing delights, nothing satis- 
fies them, in the form of government, 
but despotic or, at least, absolute 
institutions. Forgetful of the fact 
that to the true and former Con- 
servatives of this country they are 
indebted for all the practical liberty, 
and yet wholesome restraint, which, 
as a people, they and we enjoy; 
they madly allege that we are un- 
prepared to rejoice at the gradual 
developement of constitutional mo- 
narchies abroad. A more unblush- 
ing misstatement of Conservative 
opinion than this is seldom made. 
We, and all true Conservatives are, 
unquestionably opposed to a spirit 
of propagandism ; we would at all 
times set our faces against those 
who would compel this ard that 


country to adopt certain forms of 


government, whether the people 
were prepared or unprepared for 
their reception. But, nevertheless, 
when the people are prepared, when 
the movement is national, and not 
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foreign—naturai, and not foreed— 
we delight to witness the establish- 
ment of constitutional monarchies 
and representative institutions. <A 
tendency to such establishment ex- 
ists unquestionably in many parts 
of the European continent; and it 
is for this, as well as for the other 
reason we have supplied, that we 
think highly, encouragingly, and 
satisfactorily of European prospects. 

In concluding these observations, 
we desire, however, expressly to re- 
cord our conviction that whilst our 
government must seek to extend our 
commercial relations with those of 
Europe and America, that very much 
has likewise to be effected in regard 
to our own colonies! When we reflect 
on their number, extent, and value; 
when we look at their population, 
their inexhaustible riches, and the 
outlets they could supply to our 
home manufactures if suitable and 
large encouragement were given to 
colonisation, we confess that we feel 
deeply concerned that the whole of 
this subject should be taken up by 
both the legislative and the execu- 
tive powers in this country. We 
trust we are not indifferent to the 
varied difficulties surrounding this 
subject ; and, if we know any thing 
ef ourselves, we would not throw any 
difficulties in the way of our Con- 
servative rulers, but in proportion as 
our Whig-Radical rulers were un- 
able or unwilling to effect any real 
good for either our manufacturers or 
commercial interests, in the same 
proportion are we desirous that the 
government of Sir Robert Peel should 
not lay-itself open to the same impu- 
tation. If our colonies should be 
rendered, as they can and ought to 
be, immense marts for our home pro- 
ducts, and if British alliances shall 
be formed, or modified, with an eye 
to our commercial interests, we may, 
ere long, hope to see no indigence or 
misery in our streets, but the smiles 
of peace, plenty, and contentment. 
To aid in bringing about such re- 
sults, either by word or deed, by re- 
proof, suggestion, remonstrance, or 
encouragement, would be to us the 
highest object of our lawful and not 
unworthy ambition 
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